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*,* WirH respect to the comments of a writer 
in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ who appears to be 
interested in the character of the late Prince 
Consort,* I must allow myself to say that what 
I have written in this (Cabinet) edition of my 
narrative upon the subject of Lord Palmerston’s 
temporary exclusion from office in the December 
of 1853, was not only based on sure knowledzue, 
but also—in anticipation of a probable challenge 
—was worded with so much care as to secure 
minute accuracy no less than substantial truth. 

It is by no fault, by no choice of mine that 
disclosure upon this subject has been kept within 
fixed, narrow bounds. 

A. W. K. 

21st June 1877. 


* See in the last April number of the ‘ Quarterly,’ the article 
entitled ‘* Political Biography" from p. 372 to the end of the 
article. 

+ The passages above referred to appear in the ‘Invasion of 
‘the Crimea,’ vol. ii. chap. ii. of the Cabinet Edition. They 
do not appear in any former edition of thiy work, 
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THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 





CHAPTER I. 


SrATE OF TITE SEBASTOPOL CAMPAIGN IN THE 
BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1604. 


iin 


Ir the forces which made good their descent on cHAp. 
the Crimea had only at first to encounter the __* 
governor of an outlying province, they were still, Approach al 
after all, the invaders of a mighty empire, well our 
able, in five or six weeks, to bring a great army c°""™ 
against them; and when they accepted the coun- 
sels which made their adventure drag on into a 
lengthened campaign, they prepared for them- 
selves a day of conflict with the gathered strength 
of the Czar. 

That day was now close at hand. Released by 
the diplomatic errors of the Allies, and by the 
consequent determination of Austria, from all 
warlike tasks in the country of the Danube, the 
enemy’s 4th Corps had long been moving round 
VOL, VL | A 
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frum the neighbourhood of Odessa to reinforce 
Prince Mentschikoff in the Crimea. By that 
circuitous land route wlich the Russians had 
been driven to use since they lost the command 
of the Euxine, the distance to be compassed was 
great; but the marches of the troops had been 
pressed forward with extraordinary vigour, and 
their proeress, if seems, was nach quickened by 
causing numbers of men to he carried in the light 
carts of the eountry. From the carly days of 
October, battalions after battalions had been 
reaching the neighbourhood of Sebastopol. On 
the evening of the 2d of November, and in the 
course of the next morning, the 10th and the 
llth Divisions suecessively appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Sebastopol; and by Saturday 
the 4th of November the reinforeements thus 
hurried {o the scene of the conthet had amounted 
to so large a number that the effective strength 
of the troops then gathered under Prince Ment- 
schikolf, and acting as land forees on the Sebas- 
topol theatre of war, must be computed at not less 
than 120,000.* 


* General de Todlleben states that at this time ‘the effective 
‘strength of the Crimean army united under the orders of Prince 
* Mentschikoff in Sebastopol and its immediate neighbourhood, 
‘sane confer lea eq™uipager de ia folie, reached a strength of 
* 100,000 men.'—* Defense de Schastopol.’ p. 437. The sea- 
men thus left to be added to the 100,000 men of the land 
service hal been regularly drilled and orgaimerd, forming bat- 
talions of infuntry with a strength (at the opening of the siege) 
of 18,501: the marines also at tliat time linvine a strength of 
2666, andl the ‘loeal componies’ a strength of 1950. There 
were, moreever, 5000 dockyard labourers amenable to discip- 
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LL 


In the armies of the French and the English, as CHAP. 


augmented by the number of sailors and marines 
withdrawn from their fleets for land service, there 
was an effective strength of about 65,000 combat- 
ants.* Of foot-soldiery included in this number, 
the French counted 31,000,+ whilst the effective 


rank and file of the English infantry was almost 


line, accustomed to work under fire, and couducing, of course, 
most effectively to the defence of Sebastopol. The seamen, it 
is true, sustained serious losses between the opening of tlie siege 
and the 5th of November; but, considering that I adopt Gen- 
eral de Todleben’s reckoning of the land forces without dispute, 
that I do not reckon any of tho 5000 dockyard labourers, and, 
finally, that I leave a margin of no less than $117, the Ius- 
sians, I trust, will consider that the above number of 120,000 
is stated with fairness and moderation. Some of the seamen 
were, no doubt, on board ships, but then those ships were 
engaced, so to speak, im land service, amd that of the most 
effective kind. I do not count at all the 2708 artillerymen who 
manned the coast batterics, because they were strictly confined 
to that duty (see ‘Invasion of the Crimea,’ vol. iv. of the 
Cabinet Edition), and may be considered as neutralised by the 
Allied fleets against which they guarded the place. 
* Effective combatants of French army, including 
their landed seamen (Official State in Atlas 


de la Guerre), . 40,100 

English army (' sia State’ of Sd. Tovennber 
1854), ; : . 23,848 
English seamen and marines laboati ; . 2,500 
64,948 


These figures include not only all the effective combatants 
of the French and English cavalry and infantry, but also their 
artillerymen ; and it may be well for me to say this expressly, 
because narrators often go upon the plan of enumerating only 
horse, foot, and wuris, 

+ $1,452 
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exactly 16,000.% General Canrobert and Lord 
Raglan liad also under their orders, the one, a 
body of near 5000,; and the other a body of 
near 6000. Ottoman soldiery. These brave 
men, under the leadership of a few gifted Indian 
officers, might have proved themselves excellent 
troops; but from a want of the requisite know- 
ledve both at the French and the English Head- 
quarters, the resource had been neglected, and 
notwithstanding their warlike capacity, it would 
be illusory to reckon the Turks, in unqualified 
words, as components of the ‘ eflective’ strength 
now possessed by the Allies. For the moment 
Lhey were almost as useless to Canrobert and 
Lord Raglan as a diamond is to a man who mis- 
takes it for a worthless pebble.§ 

But whether reckoning or exeluding those 
Turkish contingents, the Allics were numeri- 
cally inferior to their adversarics by several tens 
of thousands. So, the world, with its mighty 
experience, having always held it most certain 
that the strength of those who would beleaguer 

* Viz, 15,992; ‘Morning State’ of 4th November 1854. 

+ 4907.—Atlas Guerre d'Orient. 

+ Lord Raglan to Duke of Neweastle, 28th October 1°54. 

$ The Turkish troops at this time were so seriously beliewed 
tw be yaluvless that Lord Noaglan refused to receiye more of 
them. After mentioning in his private letter of 25th October 
1854 to the Duke of Neweastle that Omar Pasha had offered 
him the garrison of Varna as well xs some other troops from 
Shumln, he adds: ‘J declined them before I received your let- 
‘ter.’ This ill opinion of their quality resulted im great measure 
from their loss of the redoubts entrusted to them on the 25th 
of October; but with respect to that see ‘Invasion of the 
* Crimea,’ vol. v. of the Cabinet Edition. 
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a fortress must exceed by large proportions the 
strength of those who defend it, there was now 
an almost monstrous inversion of what ancient 
maxims had taught. The few were besieging the 
many. 


TEL. 


If only from the fact that the Russians now 
had this great ascendant in numbers, it was to be 
inferred that before long they would put forth 
ther strength; but, moreover, the state of the 
siege operations had at length become such as 
might well make the enemy hasten to assail his 
assailants; for when Colonel de Todleben saw 
that the French were operating against the Flag- 
staff Bastion by regular approaches with an ap- 
parent intention to force at that point the Russian 
line of defence, he judged that they had eutered 
at length upon a right path of action, and that 
they must surely break into the Work unless 
their final attack could be averted by an effort 
of the relieving army. He inferred that the time 
for an assault of the Flagstaff Bastion must be 
ripe; and his conclusion proved sound; for it 
was with the prospect of finally arranging their 
plan of attack before another day should pass by, 
that General Canrobert and Lord Raglan, when 
parting from one another on Saturday the 4th 
of November, agreed to meet on the morrow.* 

* Lord Raglan to Duke of Newcastle, private letter, 8th Nov. 
1854.—At the meeting, Canrobert was to bring Bisot, Forey, 


and Bosquet, whilst Lord Raglan was to lave with him Bur- 
goyne, England, and Cathcart. 
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That same morrow, however, thus chosen by the 
F J 


_ Allied consmanders was destined to be seized by 


an adversary who well understood that, to inter- 
cept their attack by a battle, he needs must be 
promptl.* 


LV. 


With the exception of the troops which guard- 
el the headquarter camps and the two French 
ports of supply, the infantry forces of the Allies 
were extended in a much-bending line which 
rested on the sea near Streleska Duy, ran parallel 
with the bend of the Sebastopol defences till it 
reached the Careennge Ravine, then—earried all 
at onee towards the north—was mace to enfold 
half Mount Inkerman within its network of 
pickets, then turned back again southward along 
the crest of the Sapounde Midge, held on along 
the edye of the topland in the trace of the re- 
entering angle whieh marks the pass by the Col, 
then descended abruptly from the Chersonese, 
stretehed eastward in front of Iadikoi, and 
ended with the defences of Balaclava-t 

The left of this extended line was formed by 
the three divisions of the Frvench siege-corps under 
General Torey. Of those three powerful bodies, 
the one lying most to the eastward was the divi- 
sion of Prince Napoleon, wud accordingly that 
was a foree which might be called upon for ser- 

* * Les forces de la défense an 4éme bastion [ie., the * llag- 


‘ staff Bastion] touchaient X leur avonie,’—Todlehen, p. 435, 
+ Sce the plan facing p. 20. 
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vice in the open field if, in aid of the English CHAP. 
when attacked by great numbers at their extreme __" 
right, General Canrobert should consent to with- 

draw troops from his siege-corps, By the route 

it would have to take, Prince Napoleon's [Divi- 

sion lay at a distance of about six miles from thie 

* Isthmus’ leading to Inkerman. 

Next towards the right, but on the other or 
eastern side of the man-of-war harbour ravine, 
and distributed across three successive ridyes, 
there lay those portions of the English army— 
namely, Sir Richard England’s Division, Sir 
George Cathcart’s Division, and General Bul- 
ler’s brigade—which had in their front the two 
systems of siege-works called Chapiman’s and 
Gordon’s Attacks. 

The daily task of the troops in the several the primary’ 
camps of General Forey, Sir Richard England, mops 
Sir George Cathcart, and General Buller, was to 
help in the siege operations and maintain the 
defence of the trenches. If Lord Raglan, when 
assailed by great numbers, should be forced to 
call up his siege-troops to aid the defence of 
Mount Inkerman, the distances that must be yet ais. 
traversed in order to reach the scene of the Moutin 
conflict would be these: by Buller’s troops, ““™*” 
about a mile and a half; by Catheart’s, about 
two miles and a half; by Sir Richard England’s, 
about three miles. 

On ground to the right of Buller’s camp, or in coarington's 
other words, on the Victoria Ridge, General Caid- semiicname 
rington with his single brigade had a double task me 
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CUAP. assigned to him; for whilst furnishing a quota 

of amen for Gordon’s ‘ Attack,’ he was uot divided 

from the enemy by any continuous line of siege- 

works, and accordingly stood charged with the 

outpost and other duties that are incident to war 

in the Open.* He had to defend his part of the 

cround avainst any attempted invasion, and we 

shall hear of a Russian despatch which, if duly 

obeyed, would bring upon lis 1200 men an 

attack by full 20,000;-—+ but in the event 

of an enterprise being directed against Mount 

Inkerman, General Codrington’s duty would 

be simply to hold fast his own ridge without 

attempting to cast hinself into the thick of 

the fight by crossing to the eastern side of the 
ravine.} 

The Naval Brigade under Captain Lushington 
was engaged in the siege-batleries, but the re- 
serve of the force was stationed near the head 
of this Victoria Nidge, and its camp-guard had 
been lately supplied with 300 rifles. 

All the divisions and brivades hitherto spoken 
of contributed to carry on, in the trenches, the 
attack against the lines of Sebastopol ; whilst the 
prinary task of the troops whose positions must 

* The right Lancaster battery was, no doubt, in Codrington’s 
front, but it had been nearly distantled, liaving now only one 
gun left in it, and being far in rear—right rear—of Gordon's 


andl Chapman's foremost trenches, it could hardly be consid- 
ered as a part of the * siegze-works," 
+ For (ieneral Codrington’s strength, see Appendix, Note I. 
+ The two brigades commanded respectively by Codrington 
anil Buller constituted the Light Division, of which Sir George 
Brown was the Chief, 
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now be shown was to defend the ground occupied CHAP, 
by the Allies, or in other words to cover the = 
siege, 





% 


It was on Mount Inkerman that attack was to Dis oethion 


be most surely expected; and the force so posted which 
as to be having, from its position, the more im- *i*e. 
mediate charge of the ground, was the 2d Eng- 
lish Division. This Division (commanded on The 2 
the day of battle by General Pennefather*) lay 
camped near the ‘Isthmus’ which joins Mount 
Inkerman to the main of the Chersonese upland, 
but was charged with the defence of all that half 
of Mount Inkerman which extended to the then 
recognised border of the enemy’s dominion, and 
accordingly threw out its pickets to ground which 
was nearly a mile in advance of its foremost tents. 
It had a strencth of nearly 3000 foot, and 12 
pieces of field-artillery.t 

The outpost duty had been so arranged that from 
the extreme right of Codrington’s outlying watch 
in the Careenage Ravine, the chain was continued 
by troops of the 2d Division, and by them carried 
eastward till it met the re-entering line of pickets 
which extending from north to south watched to- 
wards the valley of the Tchernaya. On the south 

* In the absence of Sir De Lacy Evans, who was on board 
ship suffering from illness. Sir De Lacy found strength to ride 
up and be present im the field of battle, but without resuming 
the commanil. 

+ 2956 infantry, all told. See Appendix, Note II. Including 
his artillerymen, Pennefather's strength was about 3300, 
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of the Istlnuus that re-entering line was prolonged 
by the pickets of the Guards. 

The Brigade of Guards lay camped at a distance 
of about three quarters of a mile in rear of the 2d 
Division, wud was under the immediate conmmand 
of Major-General Henry Lentinck; but H.RH 
the Duke of Cambridge was present in person 
with this portion of his division. The Guards 
performed a twofold duty; for being near the 
crests of the Sapouné NRidee they watched the 
approaches of the Chersonese from the east, and 
were also chureed with the more momentous task 
of supporting the 2d Division in its resistance to 
attacks from the north, 

Posted thus to defend the Chersonese at its 
most assailable part, the 2d Division and the 
Guards had to furnish and maintain on the watch 
night and day as many as fourteen pickets, each 
consisting of an entire company, and on account 
of the stress put upon them by this heavy amount 
of outpost duty, had been lately dispensed from 
the additional task of supplying working parties 
and guards for the trenches.* 

* Before this change, the double exigencies of outpost duty 
and duty in the trenches had absorbed so large a proportion of 
the troops that there were times in the day when the number 
of men left in camp was most perilously small. Sir De Lacy 
Kvuns, writing, 1 suppose, at one of those howrs when the 
working parties, aud both the reliefs and the old pickets, were 
absent on duty, said: “I have but G00 men on this fromt 
‘position. The troops are completely worn out with fatigue, 
‘This is most serious.’ And so carly asthe 26th of October 
Sir George rown had even reported ‘that at daylight, instead 
‘of having any one in camp for the defence of the position, 
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Having its extreme left at a distance of about 
a mile and a quarter from the Guards, with the 
steeps of the Sapouné Ridge and the lines of cir- 
cumvallation on its immediate front, and extended 
over a space of about two miles and a half along 


the edge of the Chersonese from the Woronzoff 


road to the Col, there lay the main part of the 
French ‘Army of Observation, commanded by 
General Bosquet. The troops thus camped com- 
prised the brigades of General Espinasse, General 
d’Autemarre, and General Bourbaki. Bosquet, 
present in person with this part of his Corps, was 
charged primarily with the task of there cefend- 


ing the Chersonese against attacks from the cast ; 


and accordingly, when put upom the alert, he used 
to draw up his troops in a line of columns ex- 
tending along the crest with their front to the 
plain of Balaclaya., 

His extreme left, however, was scarce more than 
two miles from the camp of our 2d Division ; and 
therefore, if he should be freed from all care for 
the safety of the ground in his front, he might 
soon bring to succour the English a battalion or 
two to begin with, and go on by degrees reinfore- 
‘we (the Light Division) shall be short of troops to relieve 

‘ pickets." These letters are quoted in the Journal of the 
Royal Engineers, and at a page immediately preceding its men- 
tion of the battle of Inkerman, p. 47; but, as respects the 
Guards and the 2d Division, the double stress did not really 
continue to so late a period as might be thenee inferred, I 
must own that the information before me does not enable me 
to see low the reduction of the strength left in camp could have 
ewer reached the extreme points stated by Evans and Drown ; 
but I suppose they could have explained their meaning. 
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CHAP. ing them until he should have fetched his last 
“_ man from ground nearly five miles distant. 
Canrobert’s Next to Bosquet, but on the southern side of 
auxiliaries. the Col, there was the entrenched camp of Can- 
roberts Turkish auxiliaries, who, posted on high 
commanding ground overlooking the road, contri- 
buted to the defence of the Pass.* 
The troops hitherto spoken of lay all on the 
top-lands of the Chersonese; but, as we saw, it 
had been judged necessary to retain Balaclava ; + 
and accordingly, after passing the heights occu- 
pied by the Turkish auxiliaries, the line which 
would trace the direction of the whele encamp- 
nent must descend all at once in an easterly 
direction to lower ground near Kadikoi. There, 
close overlooking the road by the Col, and front- 
Ing straight across it, there lay the brigade of 
Vinoy's General Vinoy.[ Lastly, and on the extreme 
brigaie, wight rear of the whole encampment, there were 
the lines of Balaclava defended by Sir Colin 
Campbell with his Llighland Brigade, with a part 
of the 2d Rifle battalion, with a body of Royal 
Marines, with a number of sailors, and besides, 
some couvalescents and others detached from 
various regiments, 





* Tlis brigade (the 21 brigade of the 1st or Bouat’s Division) 
was a part of the foree constituting Bosquet’s Corps d’Armece, 

+ "Invasion of theCrimea," vol, v. of Cabinet Edition, chap. iv. 

~ The Turkish auxiliaries placed at Lord Raglan’s disposition 
were not sullered to take part ag combatants, but some of these 
brave men were employed in ascrvice not less perilous—namely, 
that of bringing tip ammunition to our people fieliting in front, 
and they devoted themselves to this task with unsparving valour. 
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Both General Vinoy’s brigade and Sir Colin cHap. 
Campbell’s Highlanders fulfilled a double pur- | 
pose; for they not only covered Balaclava, but Puves de- 


volving upon 


were so placed that they would be ready to fall % Col", 


upon the flank of any Russian force attempting *™* Vinoy. 
to gain the Chersonese by forcing the Pass at the 

Col. These, however, were all the services that 

could be rendered to the common cause by Vinoy 

and Campbell, They could mot abandon the 
defence of Balaclava and the approaches of the 

Col to aid their comrades on the north-east of the 
Chersonese. 

The main part of the Allied cavalry lay camped Position of 
near the English Headquarters, but the remains cavalry. 
of Lord Cardigan’s brigade were on the Sapouné 
Ridge and not far from the windmill which used 
to stand in those days a little to the south of 
Mount Inkerman. Both the French and the 
English Headquarters remained where they first 
were established. 

Thus the troops lay drawn out in a chain which, The want of 
with all its manifold bends, was not far from bolyof 
20 miles long; and it can hardly be said with rears 
accuracy that the Allies defending the Chersonese 
had any reserves of infantry ; for their battalions 
all ranged out in front along the circumference 
of the occupied ground, and it was only by strip- 
ping some part of their line that they could rein- 
force any other part. They were all, so to speak, 
at the outposts. 

Troops thus planted may be detained for hours 
together in a wrong part of the battle-field by an 
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enemy who chooses to threaten them; and at last, 
when they see through Ins femnts,1t 1s only by 
lateral movements (which may be lenuthy and 
even precarious) that they can hope to transfer 
themselves to the real seat of danger. It 1s 
evident that. a reinforcing power which has to be 
exerted under such conditions must always differ 
widely from that which belongs to a well-placed 
reserve. 

Against all attacks on the Chersonese from the 
plain of Balaclava, the ground, very strong by 
nafire, had been made altogether secure by sufli- 
cient works of defence and the presence of su- 
perabundant forees.*  Ilsewhere, the positions of 
the Allies had weak points, and especially 1t was 
possible that a formidable attack might be ven- 
tured upon the north-eastern angle of the Cher- 
sonese, There, indeed, the danger was great, 

From Lord Raglan’s exceeding eagerness to 
press the siege with the very utmost of his means, 
and from the opinion which led General Can- 
robert to accumulate troops along the eastern 
erests, it resulted that there was a cruel Impover- 
ishment of the resources with which the English 
were left to defend Mount Inkerman. Cuanrobert 
evidently placed an extraordimary reliance upon 
the Mnglish troops, and especially, it is believed, 
upon the ‘bonnets de poil’—for so, and in tones 
of an almost alfectionate enthusiasm, lie used to 
eall the Guards; but, supposing that he knew 


"Toth Sir John Burgoyne and General de Todleben con- 
sidered the position impreenalle on that side, 
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the scant numbers of Pennefather and the Duke 
of Cambridge and of the English reinforcements 
that could be spared from other quarters, it must 
be owned that he carried this trustfulness to an 
almost extravagant length.* 


VI. 





sa ‘bea 





For some time, the French and the English Lor Rag 


a pers 


commanders had been receiving continuous hovel pacar of 


the condi- 


imperfect intelligence of the reinforcements poured tions of 


the battle, Lord Raglan apparently believed that 
the positions of the Allies were in peril. As we 
saw, after the action of the 25th of October he 
had reluctantly weakened his too scanty resources 
on the Chersonese, for the purpose of reinforcing 
the troops which guarded his port of supply; and 
the still retained strength of the Russians in the 
neighbourhood of Tchorgoun had ever since foreed 
him to continue this dangerous severance without 
making him sure after all that Balaclava might 
not be the subject of a formidable attack, but 
also, as he well understood, the blow might per- 
haps be delivered upon the Inkerman ridge, and 
in that case would fall, to begin with, wpon the 
few weak battalions of his 2d Division. Yet. 
despite the extreme insufficiency of the force 


* That in spite of Lord Raglan’s instances Canrobert had 
hitherte withheld all aid from the endangered position of the 
English, see Lord Raglan’s letter of the 8d November, quoted 
post, p. 16. 
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vuiAP. with which he was defending the Chersonese at 

its accessible part, he could obtain no fresh aid 
from the French. His troops, he wrote, were well 
posted, but then there were ‘not enough of them,’ 
and ‘General Canrobert,’ he continued, ‘assures 
“me that he cannot give me any further assistance 
‘until the French troops arrive from Greece. 
‘Whien that will be I don't know. * He, how- 
ever, spoke buoyantly of the task before hims for 
after showing the nature anc the variety of the 
perils which threatened his scanty forces, he 
added one of those sentences which—more by 
their cheerful and firm-hearted tone than by any 
actual statement of fact—tended strongly, when 
coming from him, to allay the cares of a Minister: 
‘Thus we have plenty to think of’—it is so he 
wrote to the Duke of Newcastle— and all I can 
‘say is, we will do our best.’ + 





Vil. 


Anxietyin But although General Canrobert and Lord 
—— Raglan had learned a part of the truth, the full 
extent of the great reinforcements obtained by 
Prince Mentschikoff remained still unknown in 
the Allied armies, and it was not so much on 
their camps but rather upon thicir distant homes, 
where every mail from the Levant was awaited 
with longing and dread, that the coming attack 
threw its shadow. Designs contrived for the 


* Private letter to Duke of Newcastle, 3d November 1854, 
+ Letter of $d November 1854. 
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purpose of overwhelming the invaders had been 
weighed, at the least, if not dictated in the Russian 
capital under the personal directions or approval 
of the Czar, and it was, therefore, no wonder that 
intelligence of the meditated blow should filter 
through central Europe (where the Powers were 
all of them neutral) and penetrate into England 
and France. In some instances, the relatives of 
officers serving in the Crimea were forewarned, 
by dear Russian friends whom even the war had 
not alienated, of an impending attack which was 
to be delivered, they said, with such overpowering 
numbers as to insure the destruction or capture 
of the whole Allied army ; and the dread of hav- 
ing to hear that some great disaster had come was 
increased by a piece of information—then pain- 
fully interesting—which Diplomacy had found 
means to acquire. A paper purporting to be the 
copy of a letter addressed by Prince Mentsclikoff 
in cipher to the Governor of Warsaw, for trans- 
mission by him to the Czar, was placed in the 
hands of one of our ambassadors. It ran thus:— 


‘Chancery of Warsaw. Report addressed by Prince Mentschi- 
‘koff to Prince Paskiewitz. Despatch deciphered 19/31 
‘ Oct., in the evening. 


‘The enemy no longer dares to stir out of his 
‘lines. We never cease to harass him and kill 
‘some of his men. Our squadrons make frequent 
‘ battues and attacks. The enemy throws some 
‘shells at them, but his cavalry dares not risk 
‘itself beyond the range of the batteries. The 
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‘army is filled with enthusiasm. General Lip- 
‘randi, whose coolness and resolution I cannot 
‘sufficiently praise, has caused to be thrown up 
‘some armed works (strong redoubts) on the right 
‘flank of the enemy, and he threatens the enemy 
‘in rear, The enemy cannot effect his retreat 
‘ without exposing himself to immense losses. If 
‘the weather should favour us, nothing can save 
‘jum from a complete disaster. Future times, I 
‘am confident, will preserve the remembrance of 
‘the exemplary chastisement inflicted wpon the 
‘presumption of the Allies, When our beloved 
* Grand-Dukes shall be here, I shall be able to 
‘ give up to them intact the precious deposit which 
‘ the confidence of the Emperor has placed in my 
‘hands. Sebastopol remains ours. 

‘Heaven visibly protects Holy Russia. 

‘Ifave the kindness, Prince, to brine this to 
‘the knowledge of our august Sovereign for the 
‘ oreat satisfaction of his magnanimous heart.’ * 

* Tho authenticity of this paper was not, 1 think, much 
doubted by those te whom it becanw known. Upon seeing it 
the French Emperor ordered the immediate preparation of 
20,000 troops more; but by that time-—though France and 
Kneland did not quite know of it—the great battle had been 
forint, 
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CHAPTER It. 


DISPOSITIONS FOR A GENERAL ENGAGEMENT. 


| 


Tae Inkerman Sunday perhaps may be said to opap. 
owe all its renown to the fight which raged many __ 14 
hours on one chosen corner of ground; but the The confict 
enemy's front of battle, that day, was several cana 
miles greater than any that Mount Inkerman ®t. 
alone could afford him, and his measures along 
the whole line were so well knit together by a 
single, all-governing purpose, that the aggregate 
of the strife they provoked acquired distinct 
unity, and constituted a general action. To all 
the other operations of the day the fight on 
Mount Inkerman bore indeed huge proportions, 
but still, after all, though immensely predominat- 
ing, it was only a part of the battle. 

On the eve of the action, the seamen and the pisosttion 
land forces under General Moller formed still as san foreen 

OD LO6 6ve 


before the established garrison of Sebastopol, but orthe hatte 
General Soimonoff with the whole of his column 
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lay also, that night, within the lines of the 
fortress. The column of General Vauloff! was 
beyond the Tchermaya encamped on the Old City 
Heights ; ane there too, though met yet command. 
tne, General Dannenbere was present in person.® 
With a corps, which included the troops eom- 
manded before by Liprandi, Prince Gortschakolf 
was In the plain of Balaclava, and had his liead- 
quarters at Tehorgoun, 

So lay all these forees at midnight; lut two 
hours later, a movement of troops would begin ; 
amd at daybreak, the Russian amuy was te be in 
its ordained line of Tnattle, 

On the extreane left of this line, Prince Gortseha- 
koll’s corps—a foree numbering about 22,000 in 
horse, foot, and artillery, with no less than 88 
ums “P—wis to be facing towards the west, upon 
au front which, beginning at a point nearly mid- 
way belween Kacdlikoi ail Kamata, and cross- 


’ The Ohl City I leterlat 3 (culled ley Riesiaue the lukerman 
Heiphts) are on the south-west of the Mackenzie farm, and 
overhang the ruins of Inkermatn, 

+ This fores wae for the most part, (hough net exactly, thie 
aut as that eamenmaimeedl ty Liprimedi at the Tettle of Balachiva, 
Sev “Invasion of the Crimea,’ vol. v.oof the Cohinet Edition. 
General Todlebom (* Defense de Sebastopol,” p. 440) considers 
that the stremeth of Prince Gorlschaketls cavalry and infwntry 
(Which hal been 22,414 when aseerteineal ley the last ‘State ') 
niust have Leen rediced ly the 6th of Noveuler to little more 
than 20,0005 tuat, whether that hinge and apparently arbitrary 
deluetiog were admitted or net, there at all events weuld liave 
to be adlecl the artillervinen serving no less than $3) puns, amd 
therefore Che ttmber stated in the text woukl appear to he 
fully Wutfanted, See Ay whilig, Nate ITD. 
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ing the plain of Balaclava as well as the Fediou- ¢ f AP. 


kine Heights, would terminate on the banks of 
the Tchernaya, and not far from the Inkerman 
ruins, 

At some distance from Prince Gortschakoff’s 
right, and fronting towards the south and south- 
east, General Dannenberg, (then acceding to a 
command which would place under him both 
Pauloff and Soimonoff), was to be on Mount 
Inkerman with no less than 40,000 men and 
135 guns, supported, whenever possible, by a fire 
from two ships in the roadstead.* Dy means of 
troops moving or stationed between his right 
flank and the Viaduct he would touch the Kara- 
bel Faubourg. 

So far, the intended array of 62,000 men was 
to be furnished exclusively by troops of the 
Russian field-army; but Prince Mentschikoff's 
entire line of battle did not end at that point 
near the faubourg to which we have hitherto 
traced it; for his powerful force still collected 


* Numbers as given by General Todleben, p. 446, 447— 
Soimonoff, infantry, . 18,829 





Cieneral Dannenberg Cossacks, , 100 
. Pauloff, infantry, . 15,806 
$4,735 


Add 4th battalion of aii (see Todleben, p. 

469), say ' 760 
Artillerymen for 135 guns; including 64 runs of 

position and 81 pieces of light artillery, at an 

average of 35 men for each gun, i 4,725 





40,210 
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within the lines of Sebastopol would not only 
touch by its left the meht rear of Dannenberg’s 
troops, but also act under orders which assigned 
it fur the day distinctly aggressive tasks instead 
of mere garrison duties, and linked it to the 
army outside by the bond of a common purpose. 
so reurded, General Moller (who commanded 
in the place) would be adding to the 62,000 
men under Gortschakoff and Dannenberg the 
whole power of the garrison, thus bringing the 
united array to a strength of full 100,000, and 
extending the front of battle to a length of about 
twelve miles. * 

If at first it seem strange that the garrison 
hokling a fortress should be made to form part 
of a line of battle, and have to combat accord- 
ingly alongside of the relieving army, it will 
be remembered in the next moment that the 
Allies were the original innovators, and that by 
undertaking to besiege Sebastopol without hav- 


"Tn putting the above force at ‘fall 100,000" [ believe that 
[have kept a good way within bounds; for, there being only 
msmnall number of men on the north sile, and only 3862 on the 
Maktehi Serta road, it is difficult to see how any deduction 
much exceeding 10,000 could fairly be made from the 120,000, 
anid under that aspect the Russian force arrvyed for the general 
engagement would be 110,000—i. ¢., 10,000 more than 1 have 
stited it. Even the exeepted forces wero, in a sense, taking 
part; and considering how easily and rapidly the enemy moved 
troops across the roalstead, I should hardly have erred if I 
had included his troops on the north side as men capable 
of taking a port in the battle, and accordingly in that sense 
‘present,’ 
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ing means to invest it they made the anomaly 
possible. 

With a view to the approaching engagement, 
Prince Mentschikoff’s headquarters were estab- 
lished near the ruins of Inkerman. 


EL 

The Russians took the precaution of leaving 
between three and four thousand men to watch 
the road to Baktchi Serii,* and they kept a 
small force on the Severnaya or North Side; 
whilst the Allies, on the other hand, employed a 
number of troops in guarding their ports of sup- 
ply; but these detached bodies, whether Russian, 
or English, or French, were not so sundered from 
the main armies by either distance or purpose 
that they might not by possibility take part in 
the day’s strife; and speaking broadly, it may 
be said that on the appointed day the two hosts 
would be confronting one another with the whole 
effective strength of the forces then engaged in 
land service upon the Sebastopol theatre of war. 
The Anglo-French army of 65,000 men with 
11,000 Turkish auxiliaries was to encounter an 
enemy whose forces numbered 120,000. 

But a comparison of the numbers that could be 
brought to bear actively upon the issue of the 
approaching conflict brings to light a yet greater 

* 3862 of infantry, with 36 guns.—Todleben, p. 459. 
+ As shown anie, p. 2. 
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disparity. The opposing armies were both of 
them hampered with duties which confined a 
great part of their respective forces to particular 
tracts of ground; for the Russians were obliged 
to keep manned the whole southern front of their 
fortress, and the Allies, on the other liand, were 
under the necessity of not only guarding their 
trenches and their ports of supply, but also—and 
in pure self-defence—the whole of that Cher- 
sonese topland, on which their main strength lay 
encamped, The Sebastopol lines of defence had 
a front of nearly four miles; but the belt of 
ground along which the Allies were compelled to 
stand tethered had a very much greater extent. 
There indeed was no part of their lne—a line 
nearly twenty miles long—which they could 
well leave unguarded; and accordingly the chain 
thus distended was of very necessity weak, but 
especially so at one place, for the infantry 
defending Mount Inkerman—and this was 
ground vitally precious—had a strength of only 
3000.* 

From this state of things it results that the 
aptest computation of numbers would be one that 
can answer two questions: Ist, ‘With how many 
‘men could the Russians allord to make their 
‘atitack 7’ 2d,* What amount of reinforcing power 


* Supported, as we saw, by 12 guns, the infantry strength of 
the 2d Division was 2056; and the presence of 30 men of tho 
Guards, under Captain Goodlake, raised the infantry foree on 
Mount Inkerman to 2986, 
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‘could the Allies exert to support a threatened 
‘ part of their line?’ 

To the first question a perfectly complete 
answer would be hardly possible, but this at 
least can be said: The enemy proved that he 
could bring forward to fight aggressively in the 
Open, forces numbering altogether 68,000 men, 
with 235 guns,* 

As regards the second question, we shall see 
the Allies placed in straits which oblige them to 
put forth to the utmost their reinforcing power, 
and at the same time so favoured by the enemy’s 
mismanagement that, with hardly any hindrance 
from him, they remain free to march as they 
choose alone the main part of their line; yet 
withal, it will appear that, when the 3000 men 
guarding their weak point are beset by 40,000 
assailants, the fresh troops they bring up by de- 
grees and in the course of five hours number only 








Men. Guna. 

* Soimonoff and Paulolf, . ; 40,210 135 
Gortschakoff (see note, ante, p. 20), 22,444 88 
62,654 223 

Timovieff, first and last, 5,525 13 
67,979 935 


In addition to all these, there was the above-mentioned force 
(see note, ante, p. 23) of 3862 men, with 36 guns, which, 
though not charged with oggressive duties, was operating 
in the Open; so that out of the whole 120,000 men it 
was not found necessary to detain for defensive purposes, 
within or about Sebastopol, any more, at the very most, than 
48.159, 
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14,200, with o0 guns;* and— liccause of the 
losses too surely sustained in the interval—we 
may have to see them fizhting tor their very 
existence with iufilry forees increasing from 
ouly 3000 at first to less than 15,000 at the last+ 

Of course, the alarming predicament in which 
the Allics had thus placed themsclves was one 
which mainly resulted from the disproportion 
long existing, and now immensely increased, be- 
tween their huge task and their numbers ; but in 

* Under the greatest stress short of defeat that could well be 


put wpon them, we shill lind the Hnulish able to move to the 
aid of the 21 Division the following infantry and cavalry :— 


The Guards, } » 1,881 
Light Division, troops sks tis MC ount — an, U4 
31 Division, ilo, do.., : 981 
Do., ile. Victoria i ler, . 619 
dih Divisien, dls, Mount lukerman, 9,217 
Cavalry under Lord George Pawet, ; . 200 
Total English reinforcements horse and foot, —~ 
with lestdes 26 runs, ‘ 5,27 
French infantry broweht wp and ‘Shine’ os 
‘~ Mount Inkerman, , ‘ omnes 
Cy albry, dlo., 700 


French infantry brought up later and not} yo 
netively enuaged, | 4 
Total Frewels reinforeoments of horse "} —— £916 
amd foot, besides 24 pms, . 

Total Boglish and French reinforcements of horse 

anil font, with Twsides $0 puns, 

+ See in Asie naix the components of the Banik aril Kings. 
lish forces present on Mount Inkerman, froma which it resulta 
that the English had there first and last 7464 infantry, anid the 
French, $219, of whom $575 were actively erigaged, A letter 
now open before me, when compared with the above munber 
of 7404, gives an interesting proof of Lonl Ravlan’s mastery 
in questions of what may he called inilitary lmxiness, Writing 


hh 14,216 
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part it was owing to a faulty disposition of their CHAP. 
troops. By causing an undue determination of 
strength towards the circumference of the position, 
General Canrobert exposed both the Trench and 
the English forces to the contingency of being 
thus heavily overmatched in numbers, and of 
being overmatched, not merely for a brief period, 
but during a long succession of hours, which 
might include the crisis of a battle, and the fate 
of the Invaders. Enamoured of the commanding 
position afforded by the Sapouné Heights, he 
seemed to forget that the stronger the ground, the 
less was there need for loading it with troops ; 
and instead of merely watching and guarding this 
part of his extended border-land by the ordinary 
means, he strove to hold it fast by the bodily 
presence of so many thousands of men as to leave 
himself without any reserve of infantry with 
which to act from a centre. 


ITT. 


In order to make a full use of tlie tempting The enemy's 
occasion thus offered him, the enemy constructed 


nearly a fortnight before the battle, he was able to give the 
Home Government an admirably close estimate of the numbers 
with which he could fight such a battle as the battle of Inker- 
man, ‘* When these [the infantry effectives] have furnished the 
‘guards and working parties for the trenches, there remain in 
‘camp available for the support of those in ndvance in case of 
‘a sortie, and for the maintenance of our position, which is as- 
‘ satlable on our extreme right and right rear, something under 
‘8000 men.'—Private letter of Lord Raglan to Duke of New- 
castle, Oct, 23, 1854. 
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CHAP. aplan which, in one at least of its contrivances, 
i disclosed the skill of the framer. 

He convinced himself that no project for 
forcing the steeps of the Chersonese from the 
east could present a fnir chance of suecess, and, 
again, that an attack upon the Sebastopol front 
of the Allies would le probally baflled by their 
trenches and the power of their heavy sieve- 
cuns, What remained was either to assail the 
French at their extreme left near Streleska Bay, 
or else make an assault on our people at the 
north-eastern angle of the Chersonese; and the 
ascertained scantiness of the English force de- 
fending that last part of the ground caused 
the enemy to determine that the blow should 
there fall.* 

The first and most weighty attack on this part 
of the Chersonese was to le by its northern ap- 
proaches; and, as ultimately ordained —thouch 
without General Dannenberg’s approval — the 
blow on Mount Inkerman alone was to be de- 
livered with the strength of 40,000 men. 

| But along his whole front of twelve miles the 
enemy's forces were ordered to take Lheir share in 
3 the action, Thus from the westernmost angle of 
: - Sebastopol a part of the pwarrison was to make a 








werful sortie against the French left with the 
po e 
hope of preventing Canrobert from drawing lis 


* Todleben: ‘Although the nature of the ground rendered 
‘this position a strong one in itself, it was to be considered 
‘that the number of English troops which occupied it was 
‘very weak,’—Il’. 443. 
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strength towards the seat of the real attack. The cHAp. 
rest of tlic garrison was enjoined to devote itself as 
to the objects of the battle as distinguished from 
all other tasks. Its troops were to disresard the 
fire of the sicge-guns, to exert their artillery 
powers against any columns of infantry which 
might come within range, and finally, if confusion 
should be observed in the French or the English 
batteries, to move out in foree, and seize them.* 
Next, still following the enemy's line of battle 
from west to east, we come to the part of the plan 
which provided for an attack on Mount Inkerman., 
Soimonoff, issuing froin the Karabel Fauboury, and 
Pauloff, coming up from the bridge at the mouth 
of the Tchernaya, were to ascend the northern 
steeps of Mount Inkerman; and Dannenberg, 
then taking command of the 40,000 men thius 
assembled from the east and the west, was lo carry 
all before him in that part of the Chersonese, 
overwhelming at onee the 3000 men under Penne- 
father, but pushing lis aseendant yet further ina 
southerly direction by rolling up the line of any 
foree bestowed along the Windmill Heights which 
might still be attempting to guard them against 
an attack from the cast. 

Thus far, all was to be achieve by sheer 
strength of numbers, but the ingenious part of 
the plan will be learnt by observing the task 
allotted to Prince Gortschakoff, whose forces pro- 





* The earlier clauses of this instruction are given in General 
Méller's order. The Inst one in Prince Mentschikoll’s general 
order of the 4th November. 
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lunged the enemy's line of battle in an altered 
direction, hy carrying it on southward through 
the plain to ground not far distant from Bala- 
clava. From the opening of the battle until the 
eardinal moment which will be presently in- 
dicated, Prince Gortschakolf was to menace Gen- 
eral Bosquet by feints, and thus strive to prevent 
him from bringing succour to Pennefather, But 
so soon as the victorious Dannenberg should have 
not only driven the Iinelish from Mount Inker- 
man, but rolled up their line further south, Prince 
Gortschakoff was to ascend unopposed by the ap- 
proaches thus happily opened for him, and bring 
luis 22,000 men to reevive a glad welcome on the 
heights from Dannenberg'’s conquering host. That 
done, the enemy would be on the Chersonese with 
an army—even after some losses—of about 60,000 
men, including a great body of cavalry. He 
trusted that before the sunset of the appointed 
day he would be already entrenching his victori- 
ous troops upon the conquered ground, and was 
not indeed without hope that by that time he 
might find himself master over all the eastern 
part of the Chersonese.* Ife judwed, and judged 
soundly enough, that his ficld-army thus firmly 
established on the toplands and having its right 
in close contact with the anny of Sebastopol, 
would not merely forbid the intended assault of 
the Flagstaff Bastion, but, perhaps, at once force 
the Allies to abandon the siege; and the stress of 
such fortune, he knew, mieht well make it hard 
* Todllehen, p. 443. 
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for the French and the English commanders to 
avert an overwhelming disaster,* 


IV, 

Having gained the ascendant in numbers, and 
fashioned her plan of attack, Russia now also 
sought to evoke that more subtle element of 
power which derives from the souls of men. 
So large a body of people, children all of one 
monarch, one nation, one faith, had been gathered 
together in arms for a mighty effort within a 
narrow compass of ground, that feelings of a sort 
hardly known perhaps to isolated or scattered 
men, could be generated and raised to fierce heat 
by the fermenting of the compacted numbers : and 
simultaneously with the coming of the thousands 
long followed by thousands which acceded to 
Prince Mentschikoff’s army in the early days 


* The plan as I state it is the one which—whether with or 
without due authority—was actually follawed. It was sketched 
—though in somewhat vague terms—by Prince Mentschikeff's 
geperal order on the 4th of November. The Prince left the 
details to be filled in by Mller, Soimonoff, Pauloff, Dannen- 
berg, and Gortschakoff, and all these gaye instructions or re- 
commendations in writing. These will be found in the Ap. 
pendix, Note VI. Dannenberg’s recommendations do not enter 
into my statement of the plan as above given, because they 
were not acted upon, but an account of his endeavour to alter 
the arrangements will be found in subsequent pages, With 
respect to Gortschakoff's instructions, the general order was 
worded as though it meant to direct against Bosquet's position 
an actunl, unfeigned attack ; but on authority which ] regard * 
as indisputable, I have satisfied myself that the orders really 
given to Gortschakef! were of the kind stated in the text. 
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of November, the dutiful Muscovite soldier was 
enraptured with the tidings that two of the 
Imperial Princes had resolved to come and share 
with him in the peril and the glory of the ap- 
proaching fight. On the eve of the appointed 
Sunday, the Grand-Duke Nicholas and the Grand- 
Duke Michael were already in camp, and their 
presence raised an outburst of that significant 
kind of loyalty which promises a warlike devo- 
tion—devotion to be tried on the morrow.” 

But Religion too called men to battle. The 
vast empire of the Czar, as we have before seen, 
was so circumstanced in regard to ereed, tliat 
commensurate with its sense of being a nation 
was its sense of being also a Church ; and sacred, 
most sacred was the task which, on this chosen 
Sunday, the Czar would be entrusting to his 
soldiery; for he had launched them in a war 
10 the knife against the invaders of his empire, 
the enemies of the Orthodox Faith, the despotlers 
of churches, the disciples, the abettors of Islam, 
and therefore (in the apprehension of simple 
men) the open foes of the Cross, Now at last— 
O holy Saint Vladimir !—that appalling sacrilege 
which horrorstruck men on the ramparts had seen 
with their own eyes would be surely avenged.t 








* Each of those two Grand-Dukes is now, in 1877, command: 
ing an army against the Sultan. We shall see how Prince 
Mentschikoff disposed of them on the day of the battle, 
and how they were saved from ridicule by Colonel Collingwood 
Dickson. 

+ Near Quarantine Bay there stood on ancient and much 
yeyerated church dedicated to St Vladimir, which some French 
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So great was the value attached by men in 
authority to the force of a religious incentive, 
that, even at the risk of putting their adver- 
saries on the alert, they, at four in the morn- 
ing, called people to mass and to battle by the 
clangour of the bells in their churehes; and it 
was with a soldiery consecrated for battle that 
Soimonoff before break of day would march out 
from the Karabel Faubourg. fPauloff’s troops, as 
we know, lay on heights beyond the Tchernaya, 
but their spiritual guides were in camp, and 
with power scarce lessened by the want of any 
sacred appliances ; for customarily, even in cities, 
the utterances of the Eastern Church are delivered 
in the roar of strong priests without aid from 
the wailing of organs. When men heard the 
Sebastopol bells, the head of this column of 
Pauloff’s was already some way on its march. 

soldiers pillaged in the early days of the siege, and they were 


seen carrying off their spoil by Russians posted at their baa- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


KVE AND WARLY MORNING OF THE STH OF 
NOVEMBER IN THE ALLIED CAMP. 
L 

From about 10 ocloek on the morning of the 
4th of Noyember, rain more or less heavy was 
almost constantly falling; but the atmosphere 
did not prove so obscure as to hinder men’s eyes 
from detecting a certain air of busy movement 
on the part of troops gathered above the Inker- 
man ruins; and since this indication agreed with 
the last reports brought into camp, many people 
at length became sure that the enemy, after 
having heen frequently and largely reinforced 
in the course of the six preceding weeks, had 
within the last day or two received yet further 
accessions, and was now in great strength. 

Commanding (in the absence of Evans *) our 
9d Division, General Pennefather was the officer 
primarily in charge of Mount Inkerman, and 
every afternoon, at this period, he used to ride 
to the front, because he liked to employ the last 

* Sir De Lacy Evans lay invalided on board ship. 
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hour of daylight in straining after all such kuow- cHuar, 
ledge of the enemy’s plans as might be attained se 
by the eye and the field-elass. Pursuing his 
daily custom on the afternoon of the 4th of 
November, he rode to the crest of Shell Ilill; 
and thence not only saw still continuing on the 
Qld City Heights those signs of activity and 
swollen numbers which before had been marked, 
but also deseried there a small, yellow object, 
which attracted and detained his attention. 
What he saw was indeed nothing more than a 
simple caléche ; but, although without means 
of knowing that this was the carriage which 
had brought two sons of the Czar to take part 
im great things on the morrow, he yet imagined 
that the arrival of a traveller at such a time 
might have military significance; and becoming 
more than commonly anxious to probe the enemy’s 
designs, he despatched Captain Carmichael, a 
highly skilled oflicer, who well knew the ground, 
to the extreme point of the Inkerman Spur, with 
instructions to be there half an hour before dark 
and report in person to the General any ap- 
pearance of movement or alteration of position 
on the part of the enemy. Carmichael obeyed ; 
but after completing a laboured survey (which 
the Russians, though usually jealous, did not 
eare, at this time, to disturb), neither he nor 
Major Grant, who was with him, could detect 
any military chanve, except the establishment of 
i fresh body of cavalry on the right bank of the 
river between the Tractir and the Inkerman 
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bridges, Captain Carmichael observed, it is true, 
and duly reported to Pennefather, that large 
flocks of sheep had leen newly driven into the 
pastures near the Inkerman ruins; but this, at 
the time, was a cirennistance wlich men knew 
not how ty interpret. 


II. 


Although Prince Mentschikoffs yeneral diree- 
Lions for the morrow had been issued so early as 
50'clock im the afternoon of the Saturday, no spy 
nor deserter found means to steal into camp with 
the news of the intended attack; and the night 
passed away without any report from the out- 
posts which awakened attention im camp.+ 

In the English service, an officer of the Quarter. 
rnaster-General's Departinent was accustomed to 
visit the camps of the several divisions every 
morning before break of day, in order to be able 
to apprise Headquarters of any observed change 
in the attitude or apparent purposes of the enemy. 
Captain Ewart, the able officer charged with this 
task on the morning of the 5th of November, was 
in his saddle soon after 4 o'clock. After visiting 

* Our present knowledge of the enemy's plans may warrant 
surmise that the flowks were driven into their new pastures 
with a view to the supply of the field-army when established 
and entrenched (as Prince Mentschikoff hoped it would be) on 
the downs of the Cheraonese, 

+ We shall hear, post, p. 05, of tho ‘rumbling’ heard at the 
outposts and duly reported by Captain Sargent of the $5th, and 
by Morgan of the sume reyviment; but the tidings did mot 
‘awaken athention in enna.” 
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successively the lines of the Od, 4th, Lst, and 
Light Divisions, and learning in each that all 
was quict, he at length reached Pennefather’s 
camp. There, some time belore, the troops of the 
2d Division not serving on outpost duty had 
stood to their arms as usual at the appointed 
hour of the early moming; and already, in the 
absence of any known cause of alarm, had been 
dismissed to their accustomed occupations. The 
wood and the water parties had gone off to their 
work; and all was tranguil. Captain Ewart 
learnt that from this camp there was nothing to 
report, except indeed that the night had heen 
more than usually quict. 

Three or four minutes still had to pass before 
all this repose would be broken. 


IL. 


General Codrington, whose brivade, as we saw, 
was camped on the south-western side of the 
Careenage Lavine, had formed for himself the 
wood habit of riding to the front every day about 
an hour before sunrise; and on the morning of 
the 5th of November he was faithful to lis cus- 
tom, bringing with lim Mackenzie lis able lri- 
gadeanajor. Paving reached the right Lancaster 
battery he fuund that the relieved pickets had 
just come in; andl, there being at that time no 
apparent cause of alarm, they were ordered to 
march into camp. Alter waiting, however, some 
time, General Codrington heard the firing of mus- 
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ketry on his right front. The firing—very slight 
at first—increased sv rapidly and became so well 
sustained that its import was presently clear; 
and Codrington, judging it certain that an attack 
had beeun, arrested the homeward march of the 
relieved pickets, sent one of the companies tu 
reinforce the Lancaster battery, disposed the other 
tliree companies on the eastern slopes of the ridge 
with their front towards Mount Inkerman, and 
then galloping back into camp, put all his troops 
there under arms. Sir George LGrown—a most 
industrious officer and almost distressingly vigi- 
lant—was wrought for a moment to anger at the 
sight of an ‘alert’ in Ins camp without having 
first learnt its cause; but he soon apprehended 
the truth, and indeed became willing to impart 
it on his own authority to Headquarters. Le 
saw aml stopped a staff! officer valloping towards 
the camp of the 2d Division. This staff? officer 
proved to be Captain [wart, tlie officer whom we 
saw going round, and receiving at every camp a 
report of the enemys quietness. <After quitting 
the then tranquil camp of the 2d Division, he 
had ridden some way along the crest of the 
Sapouné Lidge, trying hard, though im vam, 
through the mist to observe Prinee Gortschakoll’s 
forces; and having then all at onee heard the 
firing in the direction of Mount Inkerman, he 
was now hastening back to Pemnefather’s lines in 
order to Jearn its import. 

Sir George directed the captain to ride imme- 
diately to Lord Raglan, end say that the English 
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were attacked. Ewart obeying carried the in- CHAP. 
telligence straight to Headquarters, and before = 
many minutes had passed Lord Raglan was in [on Roe- 
the saddle. = 
By this time, firing was to be heard more or Firing hear 
less from almost every part of that extended directions 
front of battle which the Russians, as we saw, 
were to be presenting at an early hour along a 
curved line of twelve miles; aud the now fast 
awakening thunder of French artillery on the 
Sapouné Ridge might well be assigned as a proof 
that Bosquet must think himself challenged. 
But although these encompassing sounds as of 
battle reached Lord Laglan at once from many a 
quarter, they did not distract him. Balaclava, 
indeed, for aught he knew, might be the object 
of attack; but he trusted that Sir Colin Campbell 
and Vinoy would find means to defend the place, 
and that even if—belying his hope—their forces 
should prove too scanty for the task assigned 
them, he had it not now in his power to ward off 
the disaster by sending down troops to their aid. 
He therefore at once gave his undivided mind to port ray. 
the hypothesis of an attack on the Chersonese ; aa 
and, supposing it taken for granted that this was 
to be the real object, he did not, it seems, doubt 
a moment that the blow would fall on Mount 
Inkerman. Thither, therefore, he rode, and thither gis nica. 
also, after rapidly providing that the ground im jnimediate 
front of the English left and centre should be forMoun 
watched by Sir Richard England, lie ordered rein- nee 
forcements to march, 
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ry 


CHAP. Confronting thus on Mount Inkerman the 
IIE. : 2, 51 ; ce 
enemy's principal onslaught, Lord Raglan also 
coin et had on his right and right rear the extended 
tie freee. array of Prince Gortschakof!; whilst again on his 
Mote Jett, under Maller, there stood the whole mass of 

the Sebastopol forces, already obeying the orders 
which assigned them their part in the action. 
These forees, under Cortschakoff and Méller, were 
together so great in numbers, and constituted so 
large a proportion of the cnemy’s whole line of 
battle, that without learning first what they did, 
one might fail to apprehend the trne scope of the 
general engagement as distinguished from that 
famous part of it which raged upon one narrow 
The bearing Inill. And the same sweeping glance which sliall 
are vate. BOGN these auxiliary operations will pointedly 
on Mount help to elucidate the course of the fight on Mount 
Inkerman: for, since neither the French nor the 
English had auy force held im reserve, they could 
only bring succours to the endangered ground by 
fetching them from other parts ol their line of 
battle, where the state of the action might be 





, such as to warrant the withdrawal of troops; and 
: it was to deter them from resorting to that direly 
:% needful expedient that both Gortschakolf and Mél- 
i, ler had already come into action. Each of those 
_ two commanders, we know, had been charged to 
detain the Allied troops before him by simulated 


or actual aguressions, thus doing lis best to pre- 
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vent them from moving to the real seat of dan- cuap. 
ger; and accordingly, if we witness their efforts, ae 
we shall see under what conditions the Allies 
eould bring up reinforcements to the scene of the 
real attack. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OPERATIONS ON GORTSCIIAKOFF S FRONT. 


I, 


IN preparing to operate froin that part of the 
front of battle already indicated which lay 
across the plaim of Balaclava, Prince Gortscha- 
olf at first ad for guidance the paper of instruc- 
tious Which was issued to the Generals at about 
5 o'clock in the evening of the 4th of November. 
It directed him ‘to support the general attack, to 
‘distract the enemy’s forces by drawing them 
‘upon himself, and te endeavour to seize one of 
‘the routes leading up the Sapound ILeights. 
‘ Ilis cavalry was to be held in readiness to elect 
‘the ascent the moment it should be possible.’ 
These written instructions, however, were ex- 
plained down by oral communications ; and, as 
Prince Gortschakoff understood, it was his duty, 
not necessarily to execute uny actual and deter- 
mined attack, but to amuse and detain the Alles 
hy threatening them fram the cast. Vet the 
steeps he confronted were Jofly as well as abrupt 
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and it was scarce feasible for him to simulate an 
attack upon heights so commanding without mak- 
ing heavier sacrifices than are commonly thought 
to be warranted for the purpose of any mere fe1ut. 


lag 


Issuing from Tchorgoun in the early morning 
of the 5th of November, l’rince Gortschakoll 
formed his line of battle with its left in advance 
of Kamara, extended it in a north-easterly diree- 
tion across the Fedioukine Hills, and yet farther 
prolonged his array to a reach of nearly five miles, 
by showing a strong mass of cavalry on the lower 
Tchernaya, and planting skirmishers on its banks 
who could easily communicate with Prince Ment- 
schikoff’s appointed headquarters on cround near 
the Inkerman ruins. JT'rom this line of battle 
he opened a vain cannonade at long range, and 
moved some battalions part-way towards the 
frowning Sapoune Heights, trying thus to make 
it appear that he was going to attack them in 
earnest. His right wing confronted our Guards, 
his centre and main strength faced Bosquet, 
and lis left was so placed that by a mere 
change of front it might be made to threaten 
Balaclava. 

The ground watched by our uuards was the 
northern part of those heights which Prince Gort- 
schakoff seemed to be threatening; but H..H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, there commanding in 
person, was not long diverted from the scene of 
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the real attack by any of the false demonstrations 


_ going on in the valley beneath. He at first, in- 


lotit. led 
to Mount 
lnkerinag 


Colonel 
Uyiton'a 
IN@AMSIITeS., 


Colonel 
Cadogan s 
iniasien Io 


Boaquct. 


deed, moved two battalions to the crest of the 
heights which he specially had in his charge, but 
the roar of the fight on Mount Inkerman had ay 
catnestness which he soon understood. Leaving 
only the Coldstream behind—and that for no 
great length of time—he led his two other bat- 
talions—the Grenadiers and the Scots Fusiliers— 
in a northerly direction towards ground on the 
right flank of Pennefather.* 

The ‘field officer’ upon that front was Col- 
onel Upton of the Coldstream,- with next under 
him in command of the pickets, Colonel Cadogan 
of the Grenadiers.; Upton, very soon judging 
that all the Guards remaining on that front should 
be promptly despatched to Mount Inkerman, sent 
Cadovan to Bosquet, requesting him to occupy the 
ground which would thereupon become vacated. 
Bosquet— anxious, and not yet completely en- 
lightened with respect to the trne seat of dan- 
cer—gave the message no welcome, and could not 
be got to promise that he would lend the aid re- 
quired.§ Upton thereupon had to determine 
whether he would abandon the post, and leave it 

* Including the main body of each of the three battalions, 
and also two of the relieved pickets which followed, and in- 
cluding, besides, Prince Edward's picket at Quarter-guard Point, 
the whole number of the Guards which sooner or later reached 
the Inkerman battle-fichl was 1331. 

4+ Now General Viscount Templetown, K.C.B. 

+ Now Licut.-General the Hon, Sir George Cadogan, K.C. A, 

$I believe that the nearest approach to on answer which 
Colonel Cadogan could obtain was, ‘On rerra.’ 
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undelended, or withhold an important portion of Cina p, 
the Guards from the evidently arduous fight then Ys 
heard raging inore and more on Mount Inkerman. 
Considering all things, he discarded the latter 
alternative as even worse than the other one. So 

after giving his orders accordingly, and in par- 
licular, directing Cadogan to stop the new pickets 

then marching to their assigned posts, and at 

once send them off to Monnut Inkerman, lie hast- 

ened thither in person, as did also Cadogan lim 

self after executing the orders le hac received. 

Thus all three of the battalions of Guards, inelud- vie eota- 


dire alan 


; ing before long the Coldstream, were uprooted despatehed 
oo lite : a ta Mount 
from the ground they had watched, and trans- tnkerman, 
ferred to the real seat of danger. 

Against the French troops further south, Prince posanet's 
| aaa — carta a , , Lb 
Gortschakalf’s feint was more pointed, and not at detained 
7 i | ease form while 
first wholly vain; but the liring hacl searee lasted iy Gort 

| 4. en a Se ee ee : schimkell's 
an hour when DBosquet, divining by that time that menaees, 
the real attuck was on Mount Inkerman, ordered 
two battalions and a half and two troops of horse- 
artillery to march towards the Windmill, and at 
once hastened thither in person. 

Near the Windlunll, however, an unfortuniute 
rencounter took place. Josquet there met Sir 
Georve Brown and Sir George Catheart, and 
hastened to proffer his aid, informing the two 
Generals that he was already followed hy 
some infantry and artillery; and that if the 
operation then commenced on Mount Inkerman 
should prove to be the real attack, he could with- 


draw other troops frum the positions they then 
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occupied.* Sir George Brown and Sir George 
Catheart took upon themselves to decline the 
offer, They said, it appears, that the Envlish 
had sufficient reserves at hand: and added a 
request that, instead of advancing to the scene of 
the conflict, Bosquet would be pleased to wateh 
the ground in rear of Canrobert’s redoubt.t 
brown andl Catheart, it would seem, must have 
spoken under the impulse of a feeling of pride, 
which, however perturbing to the judgment, must 
still in a way be admired, because it is a main 
ingredient in that wonderful assemblage of quali- 
ties which makes the British soldier what he is; 
and indeed this answer to Bosquet was not un- 
like such as might have come from two superb 
sergeants or privates who had found themselves 
usked to acknowledge that the KEnelish wanted 
help from a Frenchman. 

Certainly Brown and Catheart, being unae- 
quainted with the enemy’s design for overwhelm- 

* Rosquet’s report, 7th November 1854. 

+ fhid. Sir George rown was so eager and industrious in 
the nse of the pen, that his non-contradiction ef this published 
report of Bosyuet’s goes far to establish the accuracy of the 
Feeneh General. Sir George also left uncontradicted the state- 
ment of the great French official work, the ‘ Atlas de la Guerre 
‘d'Orient,’ which was published many years before his death, 
The ‘Atlow” says: ‘Les Gendrwux Sir G. Drown et Sir G. 
‘Cathcart ont remerci¢ le General Bousquet de lollre de son 
‘concours ; seulement ils Mont price de renforcer les troupes 
‘vers la redoute Canrobert,” &c, Fay (losquet’s aisdle-ce- 
camp) reports the auswer of Brown and Catheart thus: ‘ Nos 

‘reserves sont suffisantes pour parer aux eventualites ; venillez 


‘seulement couvrir notre droite en arriére du retranchement 
‘anelois.'=)) 125. 
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ing Pennefather with 40,000 men, had not even CHAP. 
the rudiments of that knowledge which alone did 
could have warranted an English officer in dis- 
claiming all need of French support on Mount 
lukerman, and directing General Bosquet’s re- 

sources into another part of the field. Bosquet, 
however, altached importance to their words, and, 

finding lis offer rejected, he not only stopped the 

march of lis baltalions towards the scene of the 

real attack, but was even mduced to send off 

some troops towards the Canrobert redoubt, as 

the two English Generals had requested. So, Audatter- 
although thio Russians thetiaclves liad bat litde iocites 


(Ss Pare & 


success 1 that important part of their plan which of Brows 
| : gntl athe- 

was to be executed by threatening the Sapoune cut. 
ITeiglts, a few words heedlessly spoken brought 
about that very result—l mean the continued 
detention of Bosquet—which the enemy was 
vainly labouring to prepare by the efforts of 
22,000 men. Lord Raglan, indeed, afterwards 
reversed the intimation conveyed hy his two 
divisional Generals, and requested, as did also 
Pennefather, and the Duke of Cambridge too, 
(through Colonel Brownrigy,) that Bosquet would 
come to support our people at Inkerman; but 
luvanwhile time had heen Japsing; and we shall 
have to see the English engaged durin a period 
of between two and three hours without yet re- 
eciving aid from the French. 

After the rejection of the offer just made by 
him at the Windmill, Dosquet rode hack once 
more to the Telegraph, but the emptiness of the 
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lmenaces going on in the plain beneath lim was 
by that time so clear that he cast off all remnant 
of doubt, and lent his whole thoucht to Mount 
Tukerman. He aecordinely judged that, not- 
withstanding the refnsal te had gnet with from 
Brown and Catheart, lis aid at the true seat of 
danger would be sooner or later invoked; and 
he was still at the Telegraph expecting every 
moment a summons, when Colonel Steele, and 
also, 16 seems, some other Enelsh officers, came 
bringing him the assurance that the attack on 
Mount Inkerman had become serious, and in- 
Limatine that his support was there needed. 

Bosquet thereupon ordered Bourbaki to pro- 
ceed to Mount Inkerman with the same troops 
which once already before had heen sent towards 
the Windimill.® At the same time he ordered 
that Bourbaki’s troops should he followed by a 
hattalion of the third Zonaves, as well as by a 
hattalion of Algerines; and, a little later, he 
directed that General d’Autemarre should also 
bring forward towards the scene of confliet the 
other battalion of the 3d Zouaves, with both the 
battalions of the 50th Regiment More than 
half§ of these GO00 troops|| were not only des- 
tined to be in time for the fight, but to have an 

* One battalion of the 7th Léger, one of the Oth of the line, 
4 companies of the Foot Chasseurs, together 2115, and 2 troupes 
of horse-artillery, 

t 757 and 703, together 1460, and 2 batteries 

+ / 03 and 1601, torether 2304. 


§ 3576 infantry and 24 enna, 
| 6263. 
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important and brilliant share in its strugeles ; 
and the remainder of them, though never thrown 
forward to take part as active combatants, were 
nevertheless on Mount Inkerman some two hours 
before the close of the battle. 

Sir Colin Campbell and Vinoy were neither 
called upon to resist any actual attack on Bala- 
clava, nor to strike at the flank of any assailant 
undertaking to foree the Col; but with Gortscha- 
koffs force in the plain, they could not of course 
be withdrawn from the ground they stood charged 
to defend, and accordingly for Inkerman purposes 
thei power on this day was neutralised. 


IIT. 


On the whole we must see that Prince Gort- 
schakoff's operations were producing very little 
effect; but the actual truth is that his orders 
condemned him to a state of expectancy and 
made his duty depend upon the uncertain for- 
tune of others, The designer of the enemy’s 
plan had assumed that by the 40,000 men ad- 
vancing against Pennefather, the scant numbers 
of the English attempting to hold Mount Inker- 
man would, as a matter of course, be quickly 
thrust back to the ground near the Windmill, 
and that the crests along that part of the Cher- 
sonese would at once be swept clear of their 
defenders. For that event Gortschakoff was to 
watch; and the moment it should take place he 
was to move up rapidly with horse, foot, and 

VOL. VL D 
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artillery to the ground he would find laid open 
for him: by Dannenberg, thus bringing the num- 
bers of Itussian troops assembled together on the 
Chersonese to a streneth of about 60,000. Soe 
the foreordained condition of things was such 
that, if the nelish, though pressed by miglity 
numbers, should still for a while hold their 
eround, they would be not only fending off the 
heavy multitude of their immediate assailants, 
but also arresting the action of some 22,000 
additional troops. And that is exactly what 
happened. No blame onght to fall on Prince 
Gortschakoft. His advance had been left to de- 
pend upon a contingeney which failed to occur, 
and it was by the unforeseen tenacity of the small 
force encountered by other -commanders that his 
power was kept in abeyance. 
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CHAPTER Y, 
OPERATIONS ON THE SEBASTOPUL FRUN'L 


I, 


Iexcert by the powerful sortie under Timovieff CHAP. 
which will be presently narrated, the garrison : 
forees did little to detain the Allied troops before Ft. 
them; and if now we pass over Irom our right to Were 
Forey’s siege-corps on our left, we shall find 
nothing of moment there happening, until Prince 
Napoleon, in obedience to an order from General 
Canrobert, sent three of Ins battalions, under canrovert's 





oP ite , : lon 
General Monet, towards the seene of the contlict todraw 
, | 7 : ., Felnfuree- 
on Mount Inkerman. General Conrobert, 16 ments for 


i ‘  Takerman 
seems, had nol been slow to assure himself that trom his 


Mount Jnukerman was to be the scene of the real ee 
attack, and jhad despatched the orders so early as 
eeht o'clock in the morning; but some mnex- 
plained delays took place, and at half-past nine 
o'clock General Monet, with his three battalions, 
had traversed only a small proportion of the six 
miles which divided him from the main fight. 
Prince Napoleon himself was in camp, but had 
been ordered to hold limself im readiness to move 
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at a moment's notice with the two battalions, 
which there remained to him, and follow the 
mareh of his other troojs towards Inkerman. So 
at the time of the sortie, now about to be spoken 
of, Forey had with him the whole of his siege- 
corps except the three battalions wider Monet, 
then marching in the direction of Inkerman. 


I], 


At half-past nine ocloek, General Timoviel, 
with some 3000 foot * and four guns, issued from 
the lines of Sebastopol at a point near the Quar- 
antine Bastion, passed between the bay and thie 
cemetery, advanced upon the flank of the siege- 
works on Mount Rodolph, drove before him the 
outposts of the French, broke into their batteries, 
overthrew the guards of their trenches, and spiked 
a number of their siege-guns.t By this rapid 
attack Timovielf drew upon himself the whole of 
the troops remaining under Forey ; for De Lour- 
mel’s brigade advanced against the front of the 
assailants, and D’Aurelle’s brigade against their 
right flank, whilst Levaillant’s Division moved 
forward in support, and the exigency was even 
judged so grave as to warrant a departure from 
General Canrobert’s orders; for instead of con- 
tinuing to hold himself in readiness for the march 


* The four ‘Minsk’ battalions, with a strength of $075.— 
'odleben, p. 483. 

* Eight guns according to the Ireneh; aveording to the 
Kussians fifteen, 
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towards Mount lukerman, Prince Napoleun, with 
the two battalions rewaininy under his personal 
orders, made a movement in the opposite direc- 
tion to aid the repulse of the sortie. 

Seeing the strength of the forces converging 
upon him, and fearing for the safety of lis com- 
munication with Sebastopol, Timovicll, when 
closely pressed, began to withdraw, and found 
himself supported in the operation of effecting 
his retreat by fresh troops sent out from Sebasto- 
pol. He was followed by the French, and in the 
ardour of pursuit De Lourmel’s brigade pene- 
trated into the nook which divides the lines of 
Sebastopol from the Quarantine Sea-fort, There, 
the French troops underwent a murderous fire, 
aud De Lourmel himself was mortally wounded, 
His brigade sustained lieavy losses, and fell some- 
what Into confusion, but was extricated alter a 
while by the troops of D'Aurelle’s brigade and 
Levaillant’s Division, which were manceuvred for 
the purpose under the personal directions of Forey. 
At half-past cleven, the French as well as the Itus- 
sians had completed their withdrawal; and Prince 
Napoleon, with the two battalions then remuain- 
iny at his side, began to march towards Mount 
Inkerman, but too lute to take part in the fight. 

This sortie of Timoviell’s was an enterprise 
executed with much sjirit, but not so appointed 
in regard of time or place as to have the effect of 
swaying events. Jt did not arrest the march 
of auy reinforcements opportunely despatched to 
Mount [nkermnan. 
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From the Karabel Faubourg the Russians 
maintained a strony fire against the English siege: 
works, but attempted no sortie with the object of 
detaining the reinforcements in march for Mount 
Inkerman. It would seem that the powerful 
carrison of Sebastopol may have been paralysed 
by the hampering words of the general orders 
which, being conceived in a too rigid spint, 
undertook to assien beforehand the exact contin- 
geney in which an attack was to be attempted. 
The garrison troops had been ordered to move out 
and seize the batteries of the Allies if confusion 
should be there setting in;* and, that contin- 
vency not occurring, it happily resulted that the 
tens of thousands of nen who were so placed as 
to be able to make sorties which might grievously 
detain the English reinforcements, were suffered 
to remain standing 1lle. 

Thus the Generals in rear of our trenches were 
left so unecheeked by demonstrations in thei 
front, that they could move freely towards Inker- 
man with some portions at least of their forces.> 
Sir Richard England, who commanded the dd 
Division, had at his disposal for field operations 
a body of about 1400 men. With these (alter 
leaving General Eyre in command of the trenches) 
he began to march towards the scene of the con- 
flict, but when he gained the next ridge and 

* * Défense de Sebastopol,’ p. 448. 

t The rest being for the most part on duty in the trenches, 
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found it vacated by the departure for Inkerman 
of the troups under Catlicart, he prudently re- 
placed it by a portion of his own foree. With the 
remainder, consisting of two battalions wider Sir 
John Campbell,* who commanded the brivade, 
Sir Richard England coutinued lis march towards 
the east, He rightly conceived it his duty to 
watch the two miles of ground which lay between 
the front of his camp and that of the Light Divi- 
sion; but whilst remembering that part of his 
task he so placed the main part of his two hat- 
talions near the head of the Doekyard Lavine 
that, if needed, they night be able to support 
General Codrington in the defence of lis position, 
Sir George Cathcart commanded tle 4th Division. 
He himself, no less than his people, had long 
sorely chafed at the destiny which assigned Jim 
on the day of the Alma a less stirring task than 
he liked, and now it was with undisenised joy 
that he welcomed the first sound of battle alight- 
ing upon the ear of the camp, and put his troops 
there under arms. Ie directed that the newly- 
relieved troops just come or coming up frem the 
trenches, should remain in camp; but, as revards 
that part of lis order, he was qumetly disobeyed 
by the vreater part of the troops to which it ap- 
plied; and whien he rode off to the Windimill, he 
was speedily followed by nearly 1700 men, as 
well as by Townscud’s battery. Whien after- 
* Tho lst Royals and the 50th, 


+ These 1700 men marched in six separate bodies (4 Tatts ' 
ions and 2 wings), but at very short intervals, and without 
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wards, by a message sent back from Mount Inker- 
man, he revoked the detaining order, he drew to 
himself some 500 men more, and brought up the 
number of the reinforcements he furnished to 
2200.* 

General Buller, who commanded the 2d brigade 
of the Light Division, had only one-third of the 
force at lis immediate disposal, because nearly 
the whole of lis 19th Regiment, and the moieties 
also of his 77th and Ssth regiments, were either 
in the trenches or out on picket;7 but he in- 
stantly hurried forward to Mount Inkerman the 
four companies of the Connaught Itangers then in 
camp, and very soon followed in person, with four 
compames of the 77th, thus bringing altogether to 
the aid of Pennelather, and in time for the first 


regard to the question whether they belonged to this or that 
brigade, Windham thought otherwise, but was mistaken. 
The 68d, for instance, marched off in company with the 21st. 

* 9217, Viti— 

o7th Tegiment under Captain Ea, 
General Goldic's Stanley, 196, (later) 161, . . 847 
brignile, 20th Regiment under Colonel Ifarn, . 340 

2ilst Fusiliers  ,, Colonel Aimslic, 402 
‘Lat Rite battalion under Colonel Tors- 

ford, , ‘ , » 278 
4 coispanies of 68th Regiment under 

Colonel Henry Smyth, ' | 
2 companies of 46th wnier Cantatn 

Lardy, ‘ ‘ 
OS Regiment under Colonel Swy ney, 466 

+ At first, there was only one company of the 19th in camp— 
viz., the No. G6 company, commandal by Lieutenant Lidwill ; 
but somewhat later Captain Ker's eonypany came in, om] a third 
one being afterwards formed under Captain Bright, Mato 
M ‘Cee assumed the command of all three. 






General Tarrens’s, 
brigade, 
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period of thie fight, an accession of some 550 men.* 
From the exceeding haste with which the Kang- 
ers were despatched, it resulted that the men 
marched froin camp without haying replenished 
their pouches, and went. into action with a griev- 
ously insufficient supply of both cartridges and 
caps. 


EN 


Coming now to the Victoria Ridve, we are still 
on the Sebastopol front, lut at its eastern ex- 
tremity, aud on ground where General Codrington 
(with the Ist brigade of the Light Division) was 
not only confronted by the Malakolf tower and 
works, but also exposed on IJnis flank to the enter- 
prises of the enemy's field army. There was 
nothing between him and Mount Inkerman ex- 
cept the Careenage Ravine, and already one of 
his pickets disposed some way down in its bed 
had been so effectually surprised and turned by thie 
Catherineberg riflemen that the officer command- 


* Viz., 4 companies of the 77th under Colonel Egerton, with 
a strength of 259 ; and 4 conspanies of the 88th—the Conmaught 
Nangers—with a strength of some 290. These 4 companics of 
the Rangers marched wider Colonel Jeffreys, for it happened 
that Coloncl—now Sir Iloratio—Shirley who commanded the 
regiment was on this day the field-olficer in commani of the 
Divisional trench Guanl. Ata later hour, the No, 2 company 
of the Kangers living been relicved from picket duty came 
into eainp, amd thence marched under Captain Bourke to 
Mount Inkerman, aul operated on the extreme right of the 
position. Including this coupany, the entire foree bromght to 
Mount Inkerman from Biller’s brigade numbered (49. 
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ing it was taken prisoner with no less than twelve 
of his men.* 

How General Codrington discovered tle eom- 
ing attack, and put his troops in camp under 
arms, we have already seen, but the ulterior 
measures le took still have to be shown. IIe 
was ably assisted not only by Mackenzie his 
brigade-major, and his aide-de-camp Campbell, 
but also by Major Bunbury of the 23d, who on 
hearing the outbreak of the battle had come up 
to offer his services. 

At first there were only a few companics that 
eould be brought together, but when most of the 
relieved pickets and the men relieved from the 
trenches had come in, Codrinyton assembled al- | 
together about 1100 men disposable for service 
in the field, and with these prepared to defend 
his side of the Careenage Ravine-F Ile had no 
field-artillery ; and the conditions, tlis day, were 
not such that the one gun still left m the Lan- 
easter battery cuuld be brought to bear eastward 

*The picket, I believe, had been placed with great care 
under the personal direction of Sir George Brown, but lie aps 
parently failed to Giwk it effectually with Pennefither’s line of 
pickets on Mount Inkerman. 

+ ‘The whole amounting to about 1100.'—Ceneral Cod- 
ringlon’s report the day after the battle. When the pickets 
had all come in, his assembled strength on the ridire wus 
1219. This foree ineluded the 1100, besides portions of Lhe 
Rifles, and of the 7th, 23d, and 33d, a small body of marines, 
commanded, I believe, hy Captain Lopkins, sent up from 
Balnelaya in exchange for an equal number of the Hille 
Brigade. It was at the instanee of Lyons, who wished to give 
the marines an enlarged experience, that this exchange tonk 
place, 
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oy recurring to the expedient adopied on the 
20th of Octuber.* 

If Dannenbere’s wish had been followed, the 
1100 men brought together by Codrington would 
have had upon them the whole weight of Soimo- 
noff’s 20,000 infantry and 38 guns, As it was, 
uo massive and predetermined attack took effect 
against the Victoria Laude, but our Lancaster 
battery was subjected to a severe enlilading fire.t 
From this Codrington laboured to slield it by 
maintaining a careful infantry-fire across the 
Careenage Ravine; and his men did not fail to 
make targets of any Russian battalions which 
inclined so far west on Mount Iukerman as to 
» come within the power of their rifles, 

There were some of the enemy's troups in the 
bed of the Careenage Ravine, which—acting 
perhaps from mistake or under sume fortuitous 
impulse—made bold to ascend the westert acell- 
vilies of the gorge, and advanee towards the Lan- 
caster battery ; but Captain Elrington with a 
portion of his company of the Rifles drove them 
down at the point of the bayonet. They retreated 
along the bottom of the ravine and did not return 
into the ficht. 

* See ‘Invasion of the Crinwa,’ vol. vy, of Cabinet Felition, 
p. 384. Some of the enemy's guns were, this time, sa placed 
that Mr Iewilt could net throw down the parapet on thre 
right flank of the work without laying it open to artillery-fire. 

+ Sir Thomas Troubridge, an exeellent officer of the 7th Koysl 
Fusiliers, was in the battery when he received the cruel blow 
from a round-shot whieh all but erushed both lis feet Te 


was the field-oflieer of the day, amd when struck, was euc- 
ceeded hy Major unbury. 
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Disposing the main part of his force in a line 
which fronted aeross the ravine, General Cod- 
rineton waintained his position all day on the 
Victoria Ridge,* and at first without other aid ; 
but he was supported after a time by some com- 
panies of the 19th Regiment, and likewise, as we 
already know, by the main part of the two bat- 
talions belonging to the $d Division which Sir 
Richard Envland had moved towards the cast.f 
Ata later hour, there reached him some pieces 
of field-artillery, which could not, however, be 
used with any advantageous result. Two or 
three or them were brought into action, but over- 
powered by the cnemy’s fire, and very soon after 
withdrawn, 

Codrington lost in killed and wounded seme 
180) men. 


* The line tracing it from right to left was formed hy same 
companies of ihe Rilles under Colonel Lawrenee, of the 7th 
nnder Yeu, of the 83d unler Mundy, of the 20d under Dell, 1 
believe, and of the marines under Captain Tlopkins. 

+ Sir R. England's troops thus acting were so well plaved, it 
appears, as to be almost, if not entirely, sheltered from the fire, 
There was one exsualty in the Ist Kovyals, lt whether it oe- 
eurred on this ridge, I know not. In the companies of the 
19th, whilst advancing, there ovenrred five easnaltivs, Cay 
iain Ker was mortally wounded, 

t Viz., two puns from Wodelouse's battery, followed ofter- 
wards by a third, anil subsequently by two guns of Swinton's 
battery attached to the 3d Division. The ground was so wn- 
favourable, and the enemy's superiority in ordnance power so 
deciuled, that no artillery conflict could be hopefully main- 
tained by the portions of batteries thus brought wp, and the 
attempt, though made, was seon abandoned, 

§ Aimongst these were Licutenant Thorold of the 33 Regi: 
ment, and Lientenant Malcolm of the Rifles, both killed ; and 
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Though dissevered from Mount Inkerman by the 
Careenage Iavine, our troops on its bank wnder 
Codrington were still very near, as the crow flies, to 
that master-part of the battle which raged on the 
other hillside; and from this close proximity it 
resulted that the General's firm hold on « vitally 
needed position was a wholesome sign of ascend- 
ancy reacting on the principal fight. The Victoria 
Ridge at its peak was a height which showed 
from afar; and although a dense mist had en- 
shrouded Mount Inkerman, this closely neigh- 
bouring hill remained in great measure unclouded. 
When people—Irench, English, or Russian—were 
alle to observe its eastern front, they always saw 
our troops there established with an air of stead- 
fast dominion, and the advantage resulting from 
this apparent indication of power was enhanced 
by the spirit in which General Codrington acted. 
Whilst discharging to the utmost his own special 
task, he preserved a cluc sense of its proportion to 
the rest of the conflict, and never forgot that the 
all-paramount fight was the one he saw writhing 
in mist on the opposite bank of the ravine, Ilis 
vigilance did not derive from any perturbing 
anxiety. Tar from seeking unduly to strenethen 
the ground in his charge, he voluntarily dispensed 


with the presence of troops broughit up to support. 


him, and sent them off to Mount Inkerman.* 


the list of wontded included besides Troubridge, Captain Ship 
ley, Captain lose, Liewtenant Vane, Lientenant Corbett, Licu- 
tenant Butler, Ensign Jones, and Ensign Owens, 

* Tt was he who sent thither (with his trusty Mackenzie te 
giide it) a wing of the S0th Teyiments and he also, T believe, 
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Calm, trustful, assuring, every message that came 
from him tended to avert or allay all alarm for 
the safety of the Victoria Kidge ; and Lord liag- 
lan, never finding it necessary to be there present 
in person, was able to remain undistracted at the 
seat olf the real attack. 


V. 

We have now passed from west lo east throuvh 
all that part of the battle which extended along 
the Sebastopol front to ground on the verge of 
Mount Inkerman, and are left alter all to con- 
clude that if Prince Gortschakoffs measures on 
the opposite flank did but little to arrest the 
march of French and Enelish reimforcements, 
(yeneral Moller with far greater numbers effected 
still less. It was not to Timoviell’s vigorous 
sortis that the paucity or the tardiness of the 
succours obtained from lForey’s siege-corps could 
rightly be traced ; and, so far as concerns English 
troops despatched from their lines before Sebas- 
topol to encounter General Dannenbere’s masses, 
the garrison did not even endeavour to forbid 
this transfer of strenuth by feigning an attack on 
our trenches. It is true that in proportion to 
their huge task, the Knglish reinforcements were 
pressed, though in vain (through Mackenzie), that the three 
companies of the 19th, which lad been brought to his ridge, 
should ge off to Mount Inkerman. Ker, Lidwill, and Bright, 
and the officers andl men of the tliree companies, were eager to 


do so; but the Major resolved to place them, os before shown, 
on tho west side of the Victoria Ridge. 
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after all wery scant, but that was a circumstance CHAP. 
owing to Lord Raglan’s sheer want of numbers, = 
and not in any degree to efforts made by the 
enemy, 

It was well for England and France that the 
military authority exercised within the lines of 
Sebastopol lad by this time returned to its uor-. 
mal state, and superseded that brilliant dictator- 
ship which began the defence of the fortress ; for 
if Colonel de Todleben had still been there in 
full power, he would hardly have stood acqni- 
escent by the ramparts of the Karabel Faubourg 
whilst our siege-troops were leaving their camps, 
and marching across lis front to suecour their 
comrades at Inkerman. 





VI. 


Upon the whole, it resulis that the enemy aenem 


' = 411 wy, failure of th 
obtained no substantially fruitful services from enemys 


that vast number of troops to which his auxiliary cosets 
measures were entrusted; for, althouch the Allies 

stood extended before him wpon a front of some 

20 miles without having any reserves that could 

be marched from a centre, he failed to make them 
expiate their fault, and suffered them to reinforce 

their endangered post by moving troops with 

great frecdom along the cirevmference of their 
position. 
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Calm, trust{nl, assuring, every messace that came 
from him tended to avert or allay all alarm for 
the safety of the Victoria Ridge; and Lord Lag- 
lan, never finding it necessary to be there present 
in person, was able to remain undistracted at the 
saat of the real attack, 


V. 


We have now passed from west to east through 
all that part of the battle which extended along 
the Sebastopol front to ground on the verge of 
Mount Inkerman, and are left alter all to con- 
clude that if Prinee Gortschakoffs measures on 
the opposite flank did but little to arrest the 
mareh of French and English reinforeements, 
General Moller with far greater numbers effected 
still less. It was not to Timoviefl’s vigorous 
sortis that the pancity or the tardiness of the 
succours obtained from Forey’s siege-corps could 
nightly be traced; and, so far as concerns English 
troops despatched from their lines before Sebas- 
topol to encounter General Dannenberg’s masses, 
the garrison did uot even endeavour to forbid 
this transfer of streneth by feigning an attack on 
our trenches. It is true that in proportion to 
their huge task, the English reinforcements were 
pressed, though in vain (through Mackenzie), that the three 
companies of the 19th, which had been brouglit to his ridge, 
should go off to Mount Inkerman. Ker, Lidwill, and Bright, 
and the officers and men of the three companies, were eager to 


do so; but the Major resolved to place them, as before shown, 
on the west side of the Victoria Ridge. 
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after all very scant, but that was a circumstance CHAP. 
owing to Lord Raglan’s sheer want of numbers, 

and not in any degree to efforts made by the 
enemy. 

It was well for Mugland and France that the 
mnilitary authority exercised within the lines of 
sebastopol had by this time returned to its nor- 
mal state, and superseded that brilliant dictator. 
ship which began the defence of the fortress; for 
if Colonel de Todleben had still been there in 
full power, he would hardly have stood saequi- 
escent by the ramparts of the Karabel Faubourg 
whilst our siege-Lroops were leaviny their camps, 
and marching across lis front to succour their 
comrades at Inkerinan. 


VI 
Upon the whole, it results that the enemy Genera 


ie % i eG ; 7 failure of the 
obtained no substantially fruitful services from encuy's 


that vast number of troops to which his auxiliary morc 
measures were entrusted; for, althouch the Allics 

stood extended before him upon a front of some 

20 miles without having any reserves that could 

be marched from a centre, he failed to make them 
expiate their fault, and suffered them to reinforce 

their endangered post by moving troaps with 

great freedom along the circumference of their 
position. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TIE FIGHT ON MOUNT INKERMAN. 


DESUORIPTION OF MOUNT INKERMAN —1TS DEFENCES — 
STRENGTIL OF PENNEFATHER—ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
PICKET SYSTEM—THE ENEMY’S CONFUSED AND CLASH- 
ING COUNSELS—HIs FINAL DETERMINATION. 


ds 


HavinG now learnt the state of the battle in 
every other part of the ficld, we at length reach 
the scene of the enemy's main attack, 

Exeept at the narrow, isthmus-like ridge eon. 
necting it with the downs further south, the 
north-castern angle of the Chersonese stands 
sundered from all other heights by, on one 
side, the marshes of the lower Techernaya 
on another, the Sebastopol roadstead, on a 
third, the Careenage Ravine; and the part of 
the uplands thus almost cloven off from the 
rest is that ‘Mount’ or pile of hills whieh, 
in spite of all Russian geovraphy, has gathered, 
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‘where Kuglish is spoken, the steadfast uame of 


Inkerman.* 

In shape, this Mount Inkerman is like the 
stock of a gun; and, having the butt-end turned 
northwards, it there shows a breadth of about two 
iniles and a quarter; but in trending towards its 
southern extremity the ground so narrows away 
that, even with the abutting steeps on either 
side, the isthmus—if so one may call it—has a 
diameter of only about six furlongs, and the up- 
wold, or high level part of the neck, is searee 400 
yards across. Measured from Cape Tréitsky to 
the head of the Well-way—the more casterly of 
the two highest dells which feed the Careenave 
Ravine—the length of Mount Inkerman falls 
little short of three miles. 

Though in most places steep, the sides of the 
miotnt have been riven by numbers of breaks, 
which more or less ease the ascent: and, indeed, 

* What Gee /tusstans call the * Inkenoawn Iecights' are those 
overlooking the ruins from the opposite or northern sile of the 
river and called, ame, p. 20, the ‘Old City Heights." In their 
nyomenclature, our ‘Monnt Inkermman’ is merely a part of the 
‘Sapount Heights,’ 


+ See Plate If., ancl also this diagram : 
Cape Troiteky. 


mile. 
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80 larve a proportion of the whale ground is thus 
taken Lp) ly (loep hollows, tliat the downs at its 
tup have but a moderate extent, forming only, as 
it were, the skeleton of what the mount would 
be if nat cleft by ravines.* The spine of the rock 
thus left standing up over the valleys begins at 
the Troitsky Peak, and, stretching thence away 
to the isthmus in an arched line, subtended by 
the Careenage Ravine, throws out at right angles 
to itself several ribs of high vround. From Troit- 
sky Peak- onwards along the course of the are, 
the wold mounts up by vently ascending steps 
—St George’s Brow,; Cossack Tise,§ Cossack 
Knoll, || Shell Hill ¢—til it reaches the centre 


* The whole areca of what a strategist includes under thie 
name of the Jukerman ‘platenu’ may be subjected, it seems, to 
a method of reckoning which allows it, at the browlest part, a 
mansure Of less than halfa mile, anid at the narrowest only 140 
yarils.—Todleben, * Defense de Sebastopol,’ vol. i. 

+ 314 feet above the sea-level, 

Tt 365 feet. £370 fort, | SOS leet. 

7 483 fect. Amongst the oflicers and men of the 2d Division 
there was a difference of labit in regard tu nomenclature, fer 
some ealled Shell Uill ‘ Ceaseeh'’ Hill; lt the grotind whieh 
rightly took a name from the Cossack vedette lay farther to 
wards the west. ‘Shell UO" was so called on account of the 
missiles whieh usel tu cone lighting upon it whenever the 
enemy saw there a gronp of English officers, or even a single 
horseman. Of that fire no man, itis beliewed, drew so much 
as the indefatigable Perey Horbert ; and if it follows that from 
that circumstance he earnel a right to christen the ground, 
there van ho no doubt that ‘Shell Mill’ is the right mime. Ife 
has always so called it, It was he who ‘explained away’ the 
shells, nialcing out that they were less dangerous than they 
seemed because they must have been thrown by gunners who 
were guided only by telegraphed siguals, and could not see the 
objects fired at. 
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of the English Heiglits,* and thence slopes down 
to the isthmus, 

In the centre of Mount Inkerman, Shell Hill 
lifts its peak to a height of nearly 600 feet above 
the sea-level; and, taken along with the rib 
shooting out on each side, it offers a spacious and 
commanding site for the establishment of field- 
batteries: but also the conformation of the ground 
is such that if the disposers of ordnance brought 
up from the north should desire, when in action, 
to refuse their right, they might bend off that part 
of their artillery line along the crest of West Jut 
—a less advanced rib of high ground—and in 
that. case they would have for their guns a front 
of no less than a mile. This Shell Hill, with its 
juts, east and west, was the range of heights 
destined to be seized by the Russians at the very 
outset of the fight, and to give them the means of 
at once opening a destructive fire from batteries 
well covered towards each flank by ravines. As 
a first stepping-stone to victory, Shell Hill was of 
infinite worth; but the very excellence of the 
position was what, in diabolology, has often been 
called a ‘snare, for it tended to affect the dis- 
posers of the Russian artillery with a dangerous 
contentment, ill befitting the design of the enter- 
prise.t 

* 614 feet at the centre, At the northernmost extremity— 
i.¢., at ‘Mount Head’—636 feet. 

+ General de Todleben’s opinion is that the Russian artillery 
gravely injured the prospects of the enterprise by remaining 
stationary on Shell Hill instead of pushing on to more advanced 
positions, and thus bearing forward the weight of battle. 
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From the summit of Shell Hill to the centre 
of the English Home Ridge, a distance of about 
1300 yards, the spine of the upwold still maintain. 
ing a high elevation bridges over the imterval 
by an easy bend, such as that along the back of 
a horse, from the withers-point to the croup ; but, 
as the means of approach for an army engaged 
in attack, this Saddle-top each 1s wanting in 
breadth ; for, whilst suffering deep encroachment 
on the east from the channel of the Quarry 
Ravine, it is straitened too on the west by the 
intrusion of the Mikriakoff Glen, and numberless 
dells ov vullies. 

But the formation of the ereund is such that 
the occupation of Shell Hill in strength must 
needs carry with it the control of the Quarry 
Ravine, including that upper part of if, seven 
hundred yards in length, whiel runs parallel 
with the Saddle-top Reach, and in this sheltered 
hollow an assailant determining to force his way 
southward over the hillock in front of the Isthmus 
would find a lair of creat value from which to 
male lis spring at a distance of only six hundred 
paces from the coveted goal. 

south-east of Shell Hall, and overlooking the 
approach by the Saddle-top Reach, there stand 
the English Ileights. These bend so abruptly at 
their centre that, though forming throughout an 
entire and single mass of high ground, they still 
present two distinct ridges at right angles to each 
other, one ridge with a front towards the north, 
the other with a {vont towards the west. 
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The part of the hill facing northward reaches 
all along the front of the ground where our 2d 
Division lay camped on the morning of the battle, 
and is called the Home Ridge. Having its west- 
ernmost slope at a distance of about 300 yards 
from the steeps of the Careenage Ravine, this 
ridge passes thence to the eastward, and culmi- 
nates at the bend of the hill. With the bend 
counted in as a part of it, the crest of this Home 
Ridge has a front of about 650 yards, which looks 
down obliquely along the Saddle-top Reach; and 
its reverse slopes descending upon what was the 
camping-ground of our 2d Division face back in 
a southerly direction towards the entrance of the 
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Isthmus. In the direction of its left front, this covers 


Home Ridge is covered by the Mikriakoff Spur, lett f 


a projection of high, commanding ground more 
than half a mile long, which divides the Milcria- 
koff Glen from the Careenage Ravine. 

The other part of the hill is called the Fore 
Ridge, Tronting as it does towards the west, this 
Fore Ridge looks down slantwise across the 
Saddle-top Reach ; and its reverse slopes descend- 
ing eastward, bend down to the brow of the steeps 
overhanging the Inkerman marsh. At its north- 
ern extremity, the Fore Ridge is called the Mount 
Head ;* and it there stands so forward as to be 
closely overlooking the entrance of the Quarry 
Ravine. 

* Its height above the sea-level is 636 feet. This was in 


later days the site of the strong redoubt thrown up by the 
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Such ridves as these, itis plain, could not but 
be a great source of defensive strength to the 
General who might be able 10 arm and to man 
them; for everywhere, their sides hive a strong 
incline, and they not only offer eonmanding 
positions for the artillery which might be made 
to cross its fires on the approaches, but ean alse 
by means of their reverse slopes aflord good 
shelter to troops. 

To the few in their strife with the many, a 
ficld of battle which afforded a spacious front for 
Lhe outposts, yet tapered away at last into a sinall 
compact stronghald, plainly offered immense ad- 
vantaves ; but we shall find that General Peime- 
father—for reasons which were not without loree 
abstained from adapting his defence to this 
peculiar contiguration of the gromud, 

There was a part of the Inkerman field which, 
if not of such value in battle as to warrant a 
determined attack, or invite to a bloody defence, 
still chaneed to beeome the scene of much valiant 
and obstinate, though, in one seuse, irrelevant 
fichitne, From the north-eastern slopes of Mount 
ITead there shoot out two spurs of unequal length. 
The one on the right—the Kitspur—is the lesser 
of the two. It stands buttressed by sleeps which, 
however rude and difficult, ean still be climbed 
without peril by people going on foot. It was 
there that there stood on the day of the battle the 
parapet of a dismantled work which was destined 
to become fnmous in history. The other outshoot 
of ground—the Tnkerman Tusk or Spur—stretches 
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far in a northeasterly direction between naked CILAP. 
erags on either side; and, though smooth, or —”* 
gently sloping home down to the brink of the 
precipice, it there ends at last with absolute 
suddenness in a sheer wall of vertical rock.* 
The cleft which divides the RKitspur froin the 
Iukerman Tusk is St Clements Crore, 

The Inglish never treated Mount Inkerman as The trish. 
a defensive position which (in order to leave is ig Men 
assailants exposed to view and. to fire) should he 
cleared of obstructions; aml (except upon spats 
near the camp, Which had been stripped by men 
toiling after fuel +) the ground at the time of the 
fichit was in most places clad with « stunted oak 
brushwood. This grew very scant on the tap- 
lands, but abundant on most of the steeps. In 
some places, 16 reached a man’s knees, in others, 
lis waist or las shoulders, and in others agaim 
surrounded him with boughs 9 or 10 feet high. 

The lngh rvock-built topland or spine of Mount The rows 
Inkerman was so free from difficult’ steps, se 
thinly coated with soil, and so sparsely inter- 
rupted by the there puny stems of the underwood, 
that @uns onee brought wp to the brow could be 
sily moved on along the downs; but Nature 
had placed graver hindrance im the way of ascent, 
aud it was only upon roads made by man that 

* No maps or plans can adeytiately express the chaniter- 
istics of this spur, amd it was only on serving 16 in 1869 from 
the valley of the Tehernaya thot | apprehended its singular 
form. 

4 The parts of the bushes taken for fuel were the roote 
These our soldiers weed to call ‘clamps. 
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CHAP. great trains of artillery could well be dragged up 
"the ravines. 

After, years before, bringing an aqueduct along 
the northern skirts of Mount Inkerman, and across 
the Carecnaze Iavine, Science did not then press 
on its conquest of uatural obstacles by carrying a 
roadway in the same direction ; and even down 
to the outbreak of tle war, it was only by fetch- 
ing an extravagant circuit. along the Post-road, 
and travelling all round the ravine, that a man 
vould pass with a carriage from Inkerman Bridge 
to Sebastopal. 

The Post- This still wnaltered Post-road, after crossing 


roved, 


Inkerman Bridge, begins the ascent of the Mount 
by entermg the Volowvia Gorge, but presently 
hends rowmdl into the jaws of a long, eragey, windl- 
ing defile called the Quarry Ravine, aud climbs 
up alone its left bank, keeping always on ground 
much higher than the bed of the watercourse. 
After coming up clear of the ravine to the open 
downs at its lead, the line of way stretches south- 
wards under the front of the lore Midge, crosses 
over the [Lome Iidve, runs stramwht through the 
centre of what was Peunelather’s camping-ground, 
goes on by the Isthmus to ground near the Wind- 
mill, and—being then at last clear of the Careen- 
age Ravine—turns off into the Woronzolf road, 

The old In old times, before skilled engineers had traced 
the el of the line of the post-roacd, people threaded their 
Havin, way through the Quarry Ravine by following the 
course of its bed, and the read then im use still 
existed at the time of the battle. Thera were 
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thus two parallel roads running cach very near to 
the other by which an assailant might move up 
‘his columns through the Quarry Ravine to the 
open topland above,* 


But on the outbreak of the war, Prince Mentschi- The Sapper's 
Cit) ft 


_koff made haste to connect the Karabel Faubourg 
with Inkerman Bridge by a work called the 
‘Sapper’s Road; and—as though he had caught 
a dim foresight of what afterwards proved to be 
needed for the enterprise of the 5th of November 
—he so shaped his new line of route as to make 
it—not merely a link between the east and the 
west, but—also a means of affording two metalled 
ways of ascent home up to the spine of Mount 
Inkerman. So, if meaning to use the new work 
for that last purpose, a general would regard it as 
comprising two roads, which having come, one 
from the faubourg and the other from Inkerman 
Bridge, meet each other on the crest of the Mount. 
One moiety of the new highway, that is, the West 
Sapper’s Road, after leaving the faubourg, and 
crossing —by a viaduct—the great Careenage 
Ravine, winds on into a gorge, and climbs up 
betwixt its banks to the height called St George’s 
Brow. ‘There, it is met at an angle by the other 
half of Prince Mentschikoff’s work, that is, by the 
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East Sapper’s Road, which, after having parted Roau. 


from the Post-road near Inkerman Bridge, and 
inade its way westward for more than a nile 
* Measured horgzontally, the average distanee between the 


two roads must be little more than about 150 yards, but in 
their adtifuce the difference is great. 
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almost close alongside of the aqueduct, has all at 
once turned towards the south, and climbed up 
St George’s Ravine. 

Thus, apart from its obvious uses as a way of 
lateral connmunication between the army ef Sebas- 
topol and the army beyond the Tehernaya, this 
Sappers ltoad apencd to both the means of in- 
vading Mount Inkermia; for if one of the armies 
should march out from the fiubourg, it could 
ascent! with ifs train of artillery by the West 
Sappers read, whilst the other having come from 
the north across Inkerman Bridge could move up 
by St George’s Ravine; and the two heads of 
columns at last might be then side by side on the 
Brow, where the ground was open enough lor the 
orderly Junelion of converging forces, Once on St 
George’s Drow, the umted forees would have down- 
lauds before them very little obstructed by brush- 
wood, and inieht freely move on to Shell Hall, 

Upon this Sapper's oad the whole problem of 
the Itussian attack on Mount Inkerman may be 
said to have rested; for excepting the Post-road 
(Which climbed up along the perilous defile of the 
Quarry Ravine, under the eyes of the Enelish 
seutries) Prince Mentsehikolfs new work allorded 
the only two metalled ways lying under his own 
control by which guns could be brought up the 
Mount. As it was, the Russian commander, by 
using the two metalled ways of ascent comprised 
in his Sapper's road, could not only bring up his 
forecs from the east as well as the west, and unite 
them with their trains of artillery on the height 
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called St George’s Brow, but night do this in CHAP. 
peace without trespassing, as it were, out of his os 
own ground, without having to drive in one picket, 
—nay even, if fortune should smile, without being 
observed ly our outposts. 

The Careenave Ravine, though forbiddingly road aton 
hard to eross, could with much more ease be othe 
ascended ; and there was a curt-road which went fare 
up along its bed, past the Mikriakoll! Farm to the 
junction of the two cully channels which meet 
under Quarter-euarnd Point. There, the road 
turning off from the Well-way (which leads 
straight up to the Isthinus) bent away into the 
other or more westerly channel, aud thence 
gained the Victoria: Ridge at a spot not fia 
distant from General Codrineton’s tents. The 
Russiaus, however, were searce wider temptation 
to adventure their artillery in the depths of this 
Carecnige Ravine, and no iifimiry which might 
attempt to ascend it could advanee upom an ex- 
tended front. 


II. 


Irrespectively of the troops with which the rixca pat. 
nek teries and 
enemy proposed to march upon Mount [nker- ships by 
man, lie had some resources prepared beforehand, itasatan 
which could not but strengthen the ground for handed i 
him on the day of his enterprise. [lis guns near | 
the Lighthouse night prove iudced, ib is true, to be 
rather molesting than formidable ; and the Mala- 
kolf, with all its armament, might help Tim only 


alittle by taking a blind part in the fight; but 
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the more northerly batteries of the Karabel Fan- 
bourg, and the Vladimir and the Chersonese 
steam-ships lying moored on the east of the 
roadsteail, made him sure of his dominion on 
the Sapper's Road, and could cover the advance 
and retreat of either those troops which were to 
operate from Sebastopol or those brought from 
Inkerman Bridge. Moreover, the starboard bat- 
teries of the two ships, whilst held ready to 
sweep with their fire the nearest hillsides of the 
Mount, could also search the ravines; and, in the 
event of the fight being rolled towanls the north, 
Iniglit interpose with great power. 

If occupied in its entirety by even a moderate 
force well secured against the peril of jiaving its 
communications cut olf, Mount Inkerman might 
have been guarded with comparative ease ; * but 
an undisputed dominion over the northern half 
of the Mount had been deliberately left to Prince 
Mentschikoff;-- and thus it might happen that 
at the very outset of the battle, General Penne- 
father would be assailed by an army already shar- 
ing the heights with lim. 

There were inany who saw that the charge and 
the peril of defending the southern half of Mount 


* By pushing forward strong outposts to oecupy the spurs 
towards the north.—See ‘Invasion of the Crimea,’ vol. iv. of 
the Cabinet Falition, pp. 230, 231. 

+ Sev ibid., p. 231, for the reasons which prevented the oceu- 
pation of the ground, <As showing the completeness of the 
encmy's empire over the northern part of Mount Inkermaa, 
see the narrutive of the * Lesser Inkernun,’ ‘ Invasion of the 
Crimeu,” vol. v. of Cabinet Edition, pp, 260, 270, 
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Inkerman wuicht be incaleulably lightened by 
throwing up works of defence; but—intent on 
Sebastopol, and overladen with their double bur- 
then of siege-work as well as field duties—the 
English were altogether unable to command the 
hands needed fur strongly entrenching the eround, 
and no stich wnilertaking was excented or even 
begun by their corps of engineers. 

It happened, however, that in comuformity with 
the known wish of Sir De Lacy Evins, and under 
the impulsion given by the enervies of Colonel 
Percy Herbert,* the artillerymen of the 2d Divi- 
sion, With what help they could get from their 
infantry comrades, had thrown up a work on 
Hill Bend, and carried it—although mot contin- 
uously —some way along the crest of Tome 
Ridge. Whit the artillerymen desired was that, 
in the event of their field-guns being brought 
into action on Home Ridwe, they should be pro- 
vided with some cover, however slight. To this 
end our people formed an embankment by heap- 
ing together loose stones, and adding besiles so 
much earth as might enard against the mischief 
of splinters; but the reck of this crest being 
scantily coated over with soil, they had to fetch 
the needed material from lower eround; and did 
not prove able to make alongside the embank- 
ment any lengthened excavation that could well 
be called a ditch or a trench. On Hill Bend, the 
designer had seized the advantage offered by the 

*Tho Assistant Quartermaster-(iencral attached to the @d 
Division, 
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CHA, form of the vroumd, aud the work at this spot, 


VI. 





Whilst living (as elsewhere) a fee towards the 
north, had also a fiee—with room for three guns 
—lovkiny towards the north-west, in other words, 
looking straight alone the Saddle-lop Reaeh, and 
(irecbly fronting Shell Halk At that north-west 
face, and there only, the embankment had a thick- 
ness of several fect ;* but heieht was wanting, for 
It seems that the work at this part rose little more 
than two feet abeve the ground-F Elsewhere, 
the mmbankment was fix more slender, but also, 
ab some places, higher. 

Towards the lelt, this erest-work was a con- 
struction so slivht, and so rule, that by many 
whose tents stood close under, if was never so 
much as observed; but on the right of the road, 
the growth of the humble rampart was more 
often remarked, and men called at the Folly of 
this man, or the Folly of that one, uniting it with 
the name of any offieer Lo whom, for the moment, 
canp satire might chance to impute the design. 

Yel, despised as it had been, and shieht as it 
really was, the work proved to he of great service 
in the battle; for it not only fulfilled its main 
purpose by giving at least some cover to the artal- 


* The merit of giving solidity to this portof the work—it 
proved to be of great advantage in the hattle—belonged to 
Captain Cubhins, 

+ Indeed it is the impression of General Collingwood Dickson 
(who brought his two 18-pounders into battery at this part: of 
the work) that the height wasmauch less than thet abowe stated; 
but he nevertheless bears witness that the mumber of tissiles 
stopped by this dwarf lank was very great. 
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lery, but also afforded shelter to men lying down 
behind it ; and besides, it marked out the front of 
w good rallying-ground for disordered troops, 
Where the ground began to descend into the 
Quarry Ravine, there stood, crossing and blocking 
the Post-road, one of those low picket-walls or 
lengthened heaps of loose stones by which our 
men serving on outpost duty used to make for 
themselves a scant shelter. Having a height of 
about three and a half or four feet, and extending 
some way into the brushwood on either side of 
the road, this small fence marked and sheltered 
the ‘Grand Guard’ of the inlying picket there 
posted, and was called at first by our people thie 
‘Main Picket Barner,’ but afterwards simply ‘the 
‘Barrier” It was destined to be an object of 
moment in the fight, not alone for the sake of the 
cover which so slight a pile could afford, nor even 
on account of any special worth attaching to its 
position, but because it served as a landmark defin- 
ing a part of the ground on which resolute men, 
if so minded, might determine to make a stand. 
Lower down the Quarry Ravine, our people had ob- 
structed the Post-road by making a cut across it. 
These slight works were all that had been done 


to strengthen the ground against invaders; but san 


the parapet of a dismantled earthwork, thrown 
up weeks before for another purpose, was still to 
be seen upstanding on one of the slopes of the 
Kitspur.* When in use, the work had been 


* The ‘other purpose’ above referred to was that of silencing 
a Russian gun placed im battery near the Inkerman ruins, which 
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armed with a couple of 18-pounders, soon after- 
wards withdrawn, and men called it the “Two- 
wun, or more often the *Sandhag? Battery. — Tt 
often wave pleasant shelter to men out on pieket 
araiust easterly winds; Lut the notion of ever 
using the parapet in an infantry fieht had been 
so entirely absent from the mind of the eon- 
structor that it was nol even furnished with 
banquette, Though having mo venume worth as 
a lodyument to be used in attack, or as an obstacle 
soud for defenec, this dismantled parapet, rising 
up ona conspicuous crest to a height of eight or 
ten feet, was still so enticing an object that im 
the turmoil of lattle (where men often strive 
ufter false prizes) 1t uneht become the stake for 
which nmubers would die, and receive, some diy, 
from Trench soldiery, a dismal mune telling of 
slauchter.* Far from vivine an adwantave to the 
Alhes, this ill-omened pile was destined to bring 
them into grave peril, first by causing an all but 
ruinous severance of the small Inelish foree, and 
next by drawine the French tto a wrone field of 
action. 

Such, then, was that southern half of Mount 
Inkerman which had to be attacked and de- 
fended ; amd there is warrant perhaps for saying 
that a skilled commander who could arm the 
liad attempted to molest our people, The ussian gun was 
quickly silenced ; and, the object having been attained, our 
tio 18-pounders had been withelrawn seme days lefore the day 
of the battle. 


* The ‘alattoir.’” When 1 visited the ground in 1800, the 
jhirapet was yet standing, 
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whole range of the Mnglish ILemhts with power- 
ful batteries supported by a proportionate furce 
of good infantry, might be trusted to keep lus 
hold against assailants double in mwnber. Dut 
it was no such smooth problem as this that 
offered itself for sulution on the morning of the 
5th of November. Far indeed from having the 
60 guns and the 20,000 troops which would elicit 
the military value of the English Ieights, Gen- 
eral Peunefather had only in the carly morning 
12 pieces of field-artillery and something less 
than 3000 foot, with a rieht to expect reinforce- 
ments of uncertain amount as well as at uncer- 
tain intervals, from time to time coming up; and 
it did not, of course, follow that heihits, execel- 
lent as a stauding-cround for a whole armyv-corps, 
must be a proportionately good stronghold, or 
even any stronghold wat all, for a general thos 
weak in numbers. So, whatever General Penne- 
father may be presently shown to have achieved 
by dint of sheer fighting in many parts of the 
field, we shall scarce see him forming or wielding 
that particular engine of defensive war which 
soldiers call wu force ‘in position,’ 


ILI. 


The upwold in the immediate rear of Mount 
Inkerman alforded no second standing-ground, 
elther natural or artificial, to troops which by 
stress of battle night be driven back through the 
Isthmus from the position of the English Heights; 
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for the Canrobert Redoubt was a work whiels liad 
no Other purpose or use than that of strengthen- 
ing our defences against what were never at- 
tempted, that is, attueks from the east, This 
part of the Chersonese could be distinguished 
Trom afar by the trunk of a dismantled wind- 
Will, long familiar to the eves of our people ;* 
and it constiluted the only approach to Mount 
Iukerman from ground lying south of the Isth- 
mus. When coming to take part in the fight, 
reinforcements, whether [Enelish or Freneli, were 
all of them destined to pass by way of this 
Windmill Ridwe; and here, too, or on ground 
very near, When the moment should seem to be 
ripe, Prince Gortschakoll was to crown the heights 
With more than 20,000 fresh troops, 


LY. 


Lying eunped at the Isthmus, aul having al- 
Lovether a strength of a little less than S000 
foot.f with 12 suns under Colonel Fitzmayer, the 
2 Division—a hard-aworked, but zealous and ever 
warlike foree—kept watch on Mount Inkerman, 
by maintaming an oxtensive system of outposts.} 

On the right rear of the camp the chain fur- 
nished by this Division linked itself to the ex- 
tremity of the line af pickets there maintained by 

* Tn the autumn of 1809, J found the massive tronk of this 
windinill still marking the gromul asin the time of {he war, 

+ 2956—see table in Appendix. 


fF Heo note in Appendix, showing how the pickets were fur- 
nished on the eve awl morning of lukerman, 
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the Guards, stretched thence northwards to the cuar, 


flank of the Kitspur, passed looping across the 
head of the Inkermnan Tusk, and thenee tured 
back to the barrier or Main Picket Wall, the 
station occupied ly the ‘field-oflicer of the day, 
Reappearing (alter a break) near the head of Kast 
Jut, the Jine passed in a south-westerly direction 
across the folds of Shell Till, went on to the edve 
of the upwold, and thence followine the steeps 
part-way down sought to link itself with that 
chain of the Light Division pickets which leyan 
near Mikriakoff I'arm in the bed of the Careenage 
Ravine, and ascended to the right Lancaster bat- 
tery on the slopes of the Victoria Judge. OF 
course the scope of the ground thus watched 
could be varied from time to tine as circum. 
stances imieht command; and at night in’ par: 
ticular, as is usual, the men who had watehed 
during daylight from the brows of the lills were 
commonly drawn back so far as to avoid being 
seen on the sky-line; but even, irrespectively of 
that precaution, the chain in some places at dusk 
was often a good deal retracted. 

The Russian vedette always rooted to one spot 
of vround was near, very newr to our sentries, but 
in general remained hidden from them by the 
bend of the lull, and it was not the jabit of our 
riflemen to go beyond bounds in order to clisturb 
the lone horseman. People gazing from the west 
used to wonder how Russia and Eneland in thie 
persons of their outermost sentries could le always 
so near and so peaceful. 
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At the end of their Lwenty-four hours of vut- 
post duty, aud always before break of day, the 
pickets used to be relieved, and there was there- 
fore a lengthened tinue every morning when, the 
old and the new pickets being all of them on out- 
post duty, a very large proportion of the Division 
was absent from camp. 

A system of pickets thus crossing the centre of 
Mount Jnkerman, instead of skirting its front, did 
nob purport, of course, to be one which could se 
overlook the approaches as lo insure early know- 
ledve of any approaching attack; but, although 
Colonel Perey Iferbert, the Assistant Quarter- 
master - General, used to pray that the chain 
should be looped forward in such manner as to 
secure the maintenance of an clleetive watch on 
the northern and north-western Spurs, he had 
always been answercd that this was not to be 
done without either employing mere forees than 
could well be spared for the purpose, or elsu in- 
curring the risk of having men surrounded and 
taken. The intermediate plan of keepine the 
pickets as before during the main part of the day 
and night, but causing them to patrol towards the 
front in the early morning, was an expedient of 
later days. 

As a part of the precautionary system of the 
2 Division, two guns used to be kept, at this time, 
on what was called ‘picket’ duty—that is, they 
were placed on the Post-road, close in rear of the 
infantry tents, with their horses already ‘hooked 
* 1n. 
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In advance of the 2d Division pickets, and on cH 
ground not far distant from St George's Brow, the ee 
venturesome Goodlake was present on the morn- 
ing of the action with 30 men of the Guards.* 

Not as part of the general or army system of 
pickets, but rather as a means of securing his 
camp from surprise, H,R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was accustomed to maintain a watch at 
Quarter-guard Point; and we shall see that the 
company of the Grenadier Guards there posted 
under H.S.H. Prince Mdward of Saxe-Weimar was 
at one moment reached by the swelling flood-tide 


of battle. 
5 


Prince Mentschikoff's written orders were de- Prince | 
livered at five in the afternoon on the 4th of oes 
November, and, so far as concerned the attack by onters for 
Soimonoff and Pauloff with their 40,000 men, his 92 Mount 
words ran as follows :— 

‘It is decided that to-morrow, the 5th of No- 
‘vember, the English shall be attacked in their 
‘ position, in order that we may seize and occupy 
‘the heights on which they are established. 

‘1. The field army-corps at Sebastopol,f . . . 
‘under the command of Lt.-General Soimonoff, 

‘after having previously moved out from the line 
‘of fortifications, will march, starting from the 


* With respect to the nature and exploits of this roving band 
onder Goodlake, see ‘Invasion of the Crimes,’ vol. y. of the 
Calinet Edition, chap. ii. 

+ Here follows a detailed description of the foree, 
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‘Carcenage Tavine, ab six o'clock in the morn. 
‘ing.* 

‘2. The detachment camped on the Old City 
‘Heiehts- 2... under Lt.-General Paulolf, 
‘will, at six o'clock in the mornine, restore Inker- 
“man bridge, and push on vicurously to meet 
‘and jom the corps of Lt.Gieneral Seimonolf. 
‘With this detachment will be General de Dan- 
“nenberg, commander of the 4th Infantry Corps, 
‘whois to take the paramount command of the 
: two Cops iS Sth fis they shall hive effecteal 
‘their junction; 

‘5. All particular measures concerning the 
‘execution of the orders wiven remain under the 
‘responsibility of the commanders of the corps 
‘af troops above mentioned, who in the night 
‘between the 4th and the Sth of November will 
‘acquaint me with their dispositions. 

‘6. At the commencement of the action the Com- 
‘mander-in-Chief will be near Tnkerman Bridee’ 

oth Solmonoff and Pawloll rightly understood 
that the Prince by these words meant to order a 
conjoint attack of their two army-corps on Mount 
Inkerman;§$ and the written directions to their 

* The hour wis afterwards altered to 4 A.M. 

+ The heights in the erigival, wud ly the Russians generally, 
as we have before seen, were called “les hanteura d'Tnkermun.' 

+ Clauses 3 amd 4 are the instructions addressed to General 
Cortselikoll, commanding the troops whieh would operate in 
the valley of Baluclava, and General Méller, esumanding the 
varrisin, and will be found in tle Appendix, Note Vi. + Int 
for the orally modified instrictions under which Gortschakolf 
wcll, see cole, py. 20, and alse the footnote, 

§ This is shown by (heir two papers of snbsidiary directions 
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troops, which they accordingly framed, were ac- 1 
cepted without disapproval by the Commander- __"* 
in-Chief.* 

Although Dannenbere’s appointinent in strict- Iterpasi. 


| | ' Chim of Dan 
ness would take no effect till the morrow, it yet nenbere. 


gave him of course from the first a certuin inchio- 

ate power, and he himself plainly judged that he 

was already entitled to comand the two licuten- 
ant-generals.f For their guidance, accordingly, mis fest 
he drew up a set of directions, which, if ill con- sirwotionsé 
ceived and inapt, and therefore embarrassing, still 

did not apparently seek to extend the field of the 
enterprise. } 


But later in the evening, Dannenberg conceived tis sun. 
a ue 


the idea of insisting that Soimonoff should deliver attempts to 
overt the 


his attack on the Victoria Itidve instead of Mount nerepl rt 
Inkerman, and he went on to press his new plan ra 
by the use of peculiar language, which, although 
indirect and unfit, ancl at first sight confounding, 

still had clearness enough, when studied, to show 

what his meaning must be. DBesiles making a 


second alteration in Vanlofs arrangements, § ana canse 
) eo aoe : ie « 9 Boinernell 
he despatched a paper to Soimonolf, in which, to attack 
‘ | i | , bythe 
without openly saying that lie had resolved to Victoria 
| # ' UC pee 
supersede the Intherto accepted plan, he pro- 
(which see in the Appendix, Nule VI., under the hewls of ‘ First’ 
and ‘Second Papers’), aud by Prince MentschikofPs tacit ap- 
proval of those arrangements, 
* © Pirst’ and ‘Second lapers,’ ubi conde. 
+ *I made the following disposition.” — Dunnenberg's de- 
apatch, Sth November 1864, 
¢ See this Paper in Lhe Appendix, Note VI. 
8 This alteration is fully recited in the ‘'Mhird Taner,’ whe 
ante. 
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fessed to take it for granted that Soimonoff— 
in forgetfulness of all past decisions—would be 
making his attack on the west of the Careenaye 
Ravine, and gave him accordingly three sub- 
sidiary directions, all plainly based on the as- 
sumption that the Victoria Ridge, and not Mount 
[ukermin, was to be Soinonoll’s theatre of action.* 
Tndeed his aide-de-camp says that he parted at 
night froin Soimonoff’s people with an ‘au revoir’ 
for the worrow on the crown of the Victoria 
Ridge. 

With the same object, and still using the same 
intlirectness of language, Dannenberg sent a re- 
port to Headquarters which, however obliquely 
expressed, still said quite enough, it would seem, 
to arouse almost any commander, and force him 
at once to arbitrate ;-- but Prince Mentschikoff, 
as though seized by that torpor which oftentimes 
palsies a man who has long been preparing creat 
issues, did not so interpose his authority as to 
take care that Dannenberg should be cither over- 
ruled or obeyed; and, the expedient of personal 
interviews or of further communications by the 
pen not being adopted, Soimonoff was left in his 
dilemma He had either to accept the strangely 
indirect lanzuage of one not yet in strictness his 
chief asa sufficing warrant for the abandonment 
of a plan adopted and still tacitly sanetioned by 
Prince Mentschikoff, or else venture to resist the 
(directions of a general who on the morrow (if 


* See his ‘Sevond Paper’ in the Appenslix, Note VI. 
+ See this the *Third Papor’ in the Appendix, Note VI. 
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both should live tall the junction) would be his 
commanding officer He chose the last alterna- 
tive+ Rejecting both the sets of instructions 
addressed to him by Dannenberg, he not only 
resolved to follow the old design, but to follow it 
in his own way ; and since Pauloll’s arrangements, 
- however severly dislocated by the interference of 
Dannenberg, were not after all inconsistent with 
Solmonoff’s purpose, there re-emerged in the end, 
out of all this confusion, the originally accepted 
plan of throwing upon Mount Inkerman alone 
the whole might of the two army-corps, 
Accordingly Soimonoff, leading the whole of 
his own forces over the viaduct, and following 
the west part of the Sapper’s Road up to the top 
of St George's Brow, would thence march straight 
on to Shell Hill; and, Popoff with his seamen 
undertaking to restore the Inkerman bridge some 
time before break of day, General Pauloff, after 
sending 6000 of his light infantry to ascend the 
Mount at its north-eastern angle, would follow 
the eastern part of the Sapper’s Road with all his 
remaining battalions and the whole of his artal- 
lery. Passing thus along the shore of the road- 
stead, he would thence bend up to the ground of 


* Dannenberg assuming that, before the jumction, he had a 
right tocomrnand Soimonofl, stated in his despatch that he had 
ordered him to attack with his left om the left or western bank 
of the Careenage Ravine, but tliat, instead of doing so, Scimo- 
noff’s force had advanced on the right or eastern side of the 
ravine; and this statement naturally gencrated the idea that 
Soimonolf had made a mistake, the truth being, however, as 


stated in the text. 
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junction on St George's Drow, where (being a 
coud deal later than the forees brought up from 
Sebastopol) le would find himself close im rear of 
Svimonolf's reserves. These movements accom- 
plished, the task of placine some 40,000 men and 
133d guns on Mount Inkerman would at length be 
be fulfilled. A hody of sappers marching with 
Ssormmonolfs forces was to entrench the ground 
which should be wrested from the Enelish, and 
the direction of the work was entrusted to Colonel 
de ‘Podleben. 


FIRST PERTOD. 
FLOM f.40 AM. TO 7.d0 Aw 
hs 

With lis 19,000 infantry and 38 guns, General 
Sommeonoll, in darkness ancl mist. had marehedl 
out from the Karabel Fauboure at five o'cloek in 
the morning, audit may be said that about three- 
quarters of an hour later he was already begin- 
ning the battle. In conformity with the orders 
issued beforehand, a great quietness Wis Inaln- 
tained. The row—the West Sapper's Read-— 
had been broken by floods ; but, under the hands 
of enuineers sent forward in advance of the troops 
it was, minute by minute, restored to sueli a eon- 
dition that, without being vravelv delayed, the 
Whole body of troops, with its 29 battalions and 
all its cannon and tumbrils, could move down to 
the viadnet, eross over to the opposite steeps of 
the Carcenage Ravine, and —still following the 
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West Sapper’s Rowl —anake good its ascent of CHAP, 
Mount Inkerman. The head of the column, ac- biel 
cordingly, after crossing the viaduct, moved Mt Period 
silently up the acclivitics on the Inkerman side 

of the ravine, aud with this part of his force 
General Soimonolf was present in person. He 

did not himself know the ground, and was led by 

a guide. When the Kolivansk battalions had 

gained St George’s Brow, Soimonofl ordered that 

they should be allowed a halt of ten minutes, and 
addressed to them some words of encouracement 

and guidance, telling the men that they would 

fight under the eyes of the two young grand- 

dukes, and directing that the march, when re- 

sumed, should still be conducted in silence. 

St George's Brow was the ground where the continuation 
two army -corps, if accurately timed in their ctrenuarch, 
movements, would eflect their junction ; Int Soi- 
monoffs people as yet couldl liear no tramp of 
battalions, no rmubhny of artillery-wheels in the 
direction of St George's Ravine or alony the shore 
of the roadsteads; and in truth, at this time, all 
the forees of Pauloff—for Danneubery’s confusing 
orders had clogved their movements —wuetre still 
on the other side of the Tchermaya. Yet without 
for that reason delaying his march, General Soi- 
monoff after a while began to move on towards 
Shell Hill; and, the grownd now adimitting it, he 
soon extended lis front. 

The companies of the Gth Lifles and the eight gis advance 
light infantry battalions of the Tomsk and Koli- inttte 
vansk regiments, supported by the four Catherin- 
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bury battalions, and having with them 22 heavy 
12-pounder c¢uns, constituted the more advanced 
portion of Soimonolf’s foree; and at six o’clock, 
these foremost truops, having a front which 
stretched freely across the toplands from north- 
east to south-west, were silently advancing along 
the spme of Mount Iukerman in their favourite 
order of battle. First marched the Titles in ex- 
tendecl order, then on the right two battalions of the 
Tomsk, and on the left, in the same alignment, 
two battalions of the Kolivansk regiments; but 
each of these four battalions had been broken 
up into four ‘company columns,’ three marching 
in front upon the same alignment, with intervals 
between them, and the fowth coming on in 
support. So, that which followed next to the 
Rifles was a line of small colunins twelve m 
number, with four other hike columms in their 
immediate rear.* In support to all these troops 
the four Catherinburg battalions advanced in close 
battalion columns; but one of them diverged 
for a while from the general line of imarch, 
descended into the bed of the Careenage Lavine, 
and there surprising a picket of the Light Divi- 
sion took prisoners ifs commanding officer with a 
sergeant and eleven men.f ‘The 22 guns, covered 
by the infantry, moved in double column of 
route; but when bronght into battery, were to 
take the centre of the line of battle. 

* As regards the actual state of the battalions thus broken up 


into ‘company columns,’ see pos, p. TT, 
+The picket mentioned, aafe, p. 58, as hoving been surprised, 
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The rest of Soimonofl’s force were meanwhile 


ascending Mount Inkerman, but not with that _ 


absolute freedom from hostile interruption which 
had been enjoyed by the head of the column. 
A part of his infantry was ascending by the West 
Sapper’s Road, and still a mule distant from the 
foremost sentries thrown out by our established 
chain of pickets, when the march of the silent 
battalions was discovered by Captain Goodlake, 
then posted where we observed him with his 30 
men of the Guards. Though seeing was difficult, 
and no decisive noises were audible, he hecame, 
as he expressed it, ‘aware’ that columns of in- 
fantry were ascending the steeps of the ull. 
Thereupon he at once despatched one of his 
soldiers with orders to go up along the bed of 
the Careenage Ravine, and give our people due 
warning of the approaching attack; but the man 
for some reason ascended by the bank on his 
left to the topland of Mount Inkerman, and was 
there taken prisoner by the advancing masses. 
Goodlake plied the discovered columns with fire, 


and the combat he provoked cost him a loss of 


six or seven men, but in one way proved advan- 
tageous; for this, it seems, was the firing which 
led General Codrington to infer that am attack 
was beginning, and to put his troops in camp 
under arms. 

The enemy’s reserves when brought up were so 
placed in the rear and right rear of the assailing 
forces that they could quickly begin, when needed, 

to take their part in the fight. 
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so quict from the first lad been Soimonoft's 
mareli, so obseure to the eye were his troops im 
their sombre vapotes, and so well dad his enter- 
prise been favoured liv the rennuining shades of 
might, and an atmosphere dim with anist or driza- 
lime rain, that even when davlight was breaking, 
lis silent, grey line of battle stall elided on for 
a while wisecu and unheard by the Enelish. Yet 
he now hid come within hail of that ledge mi ad- 
vance of Shell TL, where a chain of our sentries 
stood posted. 


I]. 


After seeing (hata Russian commander could 
thus quietly advance with his thousands to the 
verge of General Pennefather’s dominions, it be- 
comes. lime to learn how our outposts were all 
this while keepine their wateh, 

During part of the night between the +t and 
the 5th of November, thick mist and drizaling 
‘ain so obscured the air as ta embarrass the 
intercommunication of sentries, and from this 
cause it happened that the chain of our outposts 
about Shell Till was drawn in more elosely than 
usual; but it can scarce be sunmised that the old 
pickets, if strictly kept out at their appointed 
posts, would have perceived any signs of the 
coming attael.* 

* This conclusion seems warranted by the fact—ser post, p. 
07 —that even at a later time, aml when Soimeonoifs lorees 
were much nearer lo their oul, the new pickets, though posted 
out in their riglit pluees, were still there for some time without 
being alle to detect any signs of the coming attack. 
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Many able officers—as, for example, Major 


Thornton Grant, the ‘field-officer’ in command, 
Captain Sargent, Bellairs, Carmichael, Morgan 
(of the 95th)—were with the pickets that night; 
and the thickness of the atmosphere was regarded 
as furnishing reason for increased care. Indeed, 
Captain Sargent of the 95th thought the night 
so good a one for an attempted surprise by the 
enemy, and besides was so strongly impressed 
by that rumbling sound of wheels which will be 
presently mentioned, that he not only caused his 
mento reload their wetted rifles, but saw to the 
doing of this with his own eyes—nay, aided it 
with his own hands; and the tension caused by 
his vigilance became so great, that the accidental 
discharge of a rifle by a bungling soldier of the 
95th Regiment created an unusual stir, and 
sharpened yet further the sensitive watchfulness 
of the picket. Still, the keenest observer, that 
night, could see nothing worth mark through a 
curtain of mist or drizzling rain. There, however, 
were sounds of which we now know the meaning. 
Bellairs, it seems, only recognised the striking of 
the gongs on board ships of war; but at 4 o'clock 
in the morning many—even amongst those in 
eamp—heard peals ringing out from the churches. 
None judged that the Sunday bells had any war- 
like significance ; but whilst listening some hours 
after midnight, several officers and men, and in 
particular Captain Sargent, were able to hear a 
low, continuous sound, which imported the move- 
ment of wheeled carriages in the direction of 
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the Old City heights. Dy most men the distant 
rumbling of wheels was not thought to be a 
sound of much import; but Captain Sargent, 
judging otherwise, reported the incident promptly 
to the fiell-offiger on duty; and, although he 
concurred with Majer Grant in ascribing the 
sound to long trains of arebas, he still, as we 
have seen, took care to aceept the warning.* In 
another part of the field, Morvan of the 95th 
heard the same rumbling noise, and sent in a 
non-commissioned officer with orders to convey 
the intellvenee; Init the distant journeying of 
the enemy’s artillery or wageon-trains at myht 
had been heard se often before, that these tidings 
When browelt into camp found seemingly little 
attention, aud at all events raised no alavm.t 

In the hour before sunrise, us was their daly 
custom, the troops in the camp of the 2 Division 

* Owing probably to the softened state of the road, the sound 
resembled that made by a train of aralas or country carts; but 
wus really oveasioned, as we now know, Wy the aarch of Paulofl"s 
artillery, which began at am, | have ao reason for suppos- 
ing thet Major —now General — Thornton Grant (who was a 
particularly vigilant and eareful offiver) omitted to send in an 
aceount of the sound reported to him hy Sargent, and also heard 
by himself, but] do net remember his mentioning the faet to 
me. The General is now commanding a division in Tnidia, 

T This is proved hy the report—‘ unusually qnict’—(see anéc, 
}» 87) which was given as the answer (o Captain Ewart's official 
inquiry from lwadquarters. 

It was stated that a soldier liad come to Major Bunbury of 
the 23d, and told hin that he liad heard the rumbling, and that 
Major Bunbury did not report the faet. This statement is an 
example of the deception that may lurk in an imperfect truth. 
The man did report the vireurnstance to Bunbury, but not till 
the day aster the battle. 
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turned out and stood to their arms; but, there coy ap, 
being then no signs of a coming attack, were ve 
soon after dismissed. The wood and the water 1s lero. 
fetchers went out to their tasks as usual, and the Division 
reliefs of the outposts furnished by the Division arms.aa 
took place at the appointed hour. Before day- nie 
break, the old pickets, excepting two of them, {Mj tstiet 
were all home in camp, and the new pickets all !**** 

at their posts. Those acting on the right of the 
Post-road were commanded by Colonel Carpenter, 


and those on its left by Major Haly. 


ITI. 


The new .pickets did not remain on the line the new 
which had been occupied by their comrades at — 
night, but at once pushed forward to their ap- 
pointed posts on ground more advanced. After the enemy 
this, for a while, all still remained quiet and discerned 
blank. But presently, when day was beginning by Rowe 
to break, a sentry in advance on Shell Hill dis- picket 
cerned through the mist what he judged to be a 
Russian column approaching, and reported this to 
Captain Rowlands of the 41st, the officer in com- 
mand of the picket. Rowlands instantly ran up 
to the brow; and, the atmosphere then clearing a 
little, he was able to detect the approach of two 
Russian battalions, each seemingly gathered in 
column. Upon these he soon caused the men of 
his picket to deliver their fire; and the two bat- 
talions, thus suddenly greeted, were taken, it would 
seem, by surprise, for they turned and fell back. 

VOI. VI. G 
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on A rp = OF course the gatherod thousands soon veas- 
+ serled their power; but the picket was obstinate, 
Ist Perio, and maintained a fretting combat, At the end of 
Rusia = tbout half an hour, the Russians were able to put 
nitierics . ‘. . - 
established Lwenty-two heavy guns 1 battery on the erest of 
ou Shell . , a ' ' 
Lull, Shell Till; but even alter this had been done, they 
sull found themselves galled by uw clinging, per- 


sistemb fire 
IV. 


The first The sound of the combat, thus begun at the 
meqsares iB ean 0 | | ‘ 
takenon = 0Utposts, came from cround where continuous 
tl Hi ne -~ - | + r é — . 
Ridge, firing must of necessity be significant, and it 
quickly raised an alert, For the second time that 
morning, the troops in the camp of the 2d Divi- 
sion were called to arms, and in a few minutes 
they formed up on JTome Ridge—the ground 
where they used to parade, The men who had 
gone out on wood and water parties came running 
in to arms. The two guns kept ready ‘ on picket,’ 
followed soon by Fitzmayer’s ten remaining picces, 
were brought up and put in battery on the crest 
of Home Ridge ;* and, however little havoc at 
first might be wrought by their missiles sent 
blindly into the mist, Colonel Perey Herbert 
pressed eagerly that they should open at the in- 
stant, for he divined that a ready fire from Home 
tidge would tend to check the enemy, and pre- 
* Captain Pennycuik's battery om the right of the Post-road, 
and Captain Jolin Turner's on its Jeft. At oa later time, Fite. 
mayer for some reason moved thiree of Turner's six guns still 
more to the left, placing theta on the west slope of the Ilome 
ideo. 
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vent him from at once moving forward in streneth 
to push liome the advantaze he had gained. The 
fire opened accordingly, and was destined, as we 
shall see, to work good effect ly deflecting the 
Russian atlack. 

The main weight of the cannenade from Shell 


Ifill was made to swoop past over the heads of 


our troops on Ilome Ridge;* the ain, 1b sceims, 
being to send destruction amonest those English 
reserves which the enemy thought must be gath- 
ered about the camp of the 2d Division and along 
the ground in its rear. Round-shot tearing their 
way through the lines, and shells bursting in the 
midst of them, soon turnect the camp into a secne 
of havoc; for tents were thrown, or up-whirled as 
though by a hurricane, and drauglit-lorses that 
had been picketed in rows were turned into 
slaughiter-heaps, or cut loose and sent wandering 
piteously with mangled limbs. But the plan of 
destroying, by this }ersistent fire, a great portion 
of Pennefather’s reserves, was baffled by the eir- 
cumstauce of lus having no reserves to destroy. 
Except sentries pacing the lines and men busied 
in striking the tents, hardly any one had been 
left in camp.t 

Thus far, then, the enterprise of the Nussians 


*It ia true that Liewtenant Arthur Armstrong (a young 
officer of great promise) was killed at this timo with lis regi- 
ment, but then being the adjutant, and therefore on horseback, 
he was exposed to a lire which spared men on foot, 

+ Captain Allix, a valued officer and an aile-de-camp of 
Evaus’s, chanced, it seems, to be passing through the camp at 
this time and was killed, 
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hac sinvularly prospered, for at ao e@reater cost 
than that of being galled by a picket, they had 
been able to make themselves masters on fully 
three-fourths of Mount Inkerman, and to estab- 
lish their guns on aerest whence they swept the 
approaches of Pennefather’s position, aud searched 
his very camp will their fire. 


Y. 


Respeching the way in which the 2d Division 
could besé meet an attack such as that new he- 
cun, two almost opposite ideas had successively 
reigned in their eamp, Sir De Lacy Evans would 
have concentrated his scant force of 8000 men on 
the English Heights. Ranging lis twelve guns 
on the crest of Tome idee, and posting lus bat- 
talions on its reverse slupes, lhe would have asked 
that a like disposition of artillery and infantry 
might be miule on the Fore lidge also, so soon as 
reinforcements competent to the task should come 
up. Far from supporting lis pickets with fresh 
troops, he would have been willing toe see them 
driven in alter i moderately lengthened resist- 
anee; but, the front being then left elear, he 
would have provided that the enemy's approach- 
ing columns showld be torn by his artillery-tire, 
and that their shattered renmants, if still coming 
on, should be met on the crest of the Enelish 
Heights by well-ordered battalions of infantry 
springing up at his word of command from their 
place on the reverse slopes. 
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General Pennelather, however, in the absence 
of his invalided chiel, was now commanding the 
2d Division, and the defence of Alownt Inkerman 
was a problem which he regarded from lis own 
point of view. Without at all underrating the 
strength of the English Heiglits, he still found 
himself always remembering that there lay no 
ground in their rear upon which the Kuglish, if 
thence forced back, could well make a second 
stand; and he was unwilling that the fate of the 
Allies on the Chersonese—nay, even in all the 
Crimea—should be staked, as it were, once for al] 
upon tlis single mb of ground, Governed much 
by that aspect of the question, and being of such 
temperaincnt as to become quickly heated in 
battle by Ins inborn passion for fighting, he in- 
clined to dispute with the enemy for every step 
of ground, and so to keep the strife raging, how- 
ever unequally, on cround more or less in advance 
of his own heights. Instead of drawing in all his 
strength for a decisive conflict on the Home 
Ridge, he would reinforce his combating pickets 
by pushing forward little bodies of troops, some 
two or three hundred strong, and thus generate in 
front of lis position that kind of conflict that can 
be waged for a time in brushwood, hy a few men 
opposing great numbers. Plainly, to adopt this 
course of action, and to carry if to the extent of 
leaving no sufficient troops in reserve for the de- 
fence of the heights, would be to entrust great 
issues to the free-will and personal prowess. of 
small groups or knots of men, instead of to co- 
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herent battalions, And in weighing the value of 
the plan it was to be remembered that, although 
the protracted resistance of skirmishers to formed 
and powerlt masses would of necessity involve a 
rapid expenditure of ammunition, there were no 
means by which the needed supplies of cartrilees 
could he quickly pushed forward to the extreme 
front, and dealt out to numbers of men, whilst 
seattercal and fighting m cover. 

Sul, Pennetather, as we have seen, could cive 
a reason for his choice of taeties, and one that 
wis nok wilhout force, 


Vounefather’s instinetive desire to follow this 
last plan of action was quickened from moment 
to moment by the evident life and stir of the 
lighis which his obstinate pickets stood waging 
on the slopes of Shell Ill; for the mist or ineum- 
bent cloud which obscured all else did not shut 
out from view the flashes of the musketry, and 
by these the whole tenor of the strife carried on 
hy the unseen combatants was plainly diselosed. 

Fired by the sight, and enchanted with the 
evident tenacity of the resistance, Pennefather 
began to push forward little bodies of troops in 
order—fur so lie expressed it—in order ‘to feed 
‘the pickets.” * On this errand he sent the 30th 
Regiment divided into two wings. Ile jmshed 


* Anelliptic expression, meaning plainly, ‘to food (the strife 
‘ maintained by) the pickets,’ 
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forward the 41st Regiment under General Adwns cap. 
towards his right frout. In the same direction, vi 
but with orders to halt and take post ou the right ™ Heried 
of the Home Itidve, Colonel Perey Ilerhert moved 
up one wing of the 49th under Bellairs; whilst 
on the opposite or left side of the field the other 
wing under Dalton, together with a wing of the 
47th, under Major Fordyee, was pushed forward 
to the head of the Mikriakolf Glen. For a while, 
the 95th remained posted on the reverse slopes of 
TIome Ltidge ; but before long, its scanty streneth 
was divided info wings, of whieh one under 
Champion advaneed towards the Sandhac battery, 
whilst the other under Tune pushed forward in 
the centre of the field. As to the Sath, it lad 
furnished that day a large proportion of the 2d 
Division pickets, and the compumes so employed 
were already out fighting at the extreme font, 
Thus, then, with the exception of some companies 
of the 47th and the remmant of the 55th, not 
already cnyaged at the outposts, the whole of the 
2d Division was sooner or later taken off from thie 
heights which eoustituted the natural stronghold 
of the Inkerman position, aud for the most part 
pushed forward in numerous small bodies under 
separated leaders, who whilst working in mist and 
through brushwood, were not to be casily reached 
by any command from Headquarters. 

From the time when this diffusion of troops to- Scantiness 


af the fi it 
wards the front had fully taken effeet, the whole left to ie 
whe the 


number of English infantry then left to defend heights. 
the Home Ridge, or, in other words, to guard the 
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first and last stronghold of the Inkerman position, 
against the army brought up to attack it, became 
reduced to only a few lhundred.* When once 
carried into effect, this plan of splitting the regi- 
iments and pushing them on in fragments to the 
front under mist and through brushwood could 
not well be revoked, nor even much altered; and 
indeed the character of the tactics adopted at the 
outset so governed the subsequent tenor of the 
defence that when reimfureements approached, 
they were for the most part drawn forward piece- 
meal, and absorbed, as it were, into the fight. 
One after another the small bodies of men from 
time to time coming np were laud hold of for 
some special combat; and this in no instance was 
done by the order of Lord Raglan, but always to 
meet the need for ‘a hundred or two’ of fresh 
troops, Which was judged to be pressing for the 
momeut at some particular spot. As though it 
had been wndersteod from the first that the com- 
ing strife in the brushwood was not to be that of 
formed battalions, the colours of most of the 2d 
Division regiments were betimes seut back to the 
Windmill.> 

* In the judgment of Sir Perey Herbert—and no living man 
enn know more of ‘Inkerman’ from actual persenal observa- 
tion—the number was always Jess than fire hundred. lis eom- 
putation, I believe, would not be found to hold gowl quite con- 
tinuously (I am thinking of the right wing of the 21st, and the 
63d Reviment); but, except ag regards a limited period of 
time, he is no doubt substantially right. 

+ General Pennefather did not give this order, and he has 


assured moa that ha never conld learn whence it eame. The 
69th did not semi back its colours. 
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The attack on Mount Inkerman was not at the GHAP., 

first regarded as being what men call a ‘battle’ — “"__ 
nor indeed did it seem for a while that the com- ™!/'rled 
bat going on would prove to be one vitally 
momentous. Although Lord Raylan had come reune- 
very early, and although lie remained on the rorinal net 
crouud, it did not result that General Penmefather’s by tank 
coutrol of the defence was forthwith superseded preset on 
by the arrival of lis chief. The General, tem- 
porarily commanding the Division, and cheerily 
conducting the fight, was, as it were, on his own 
ground; whilst, on the other hand, the mist lay 
so thick that a newly arriving chief, who in such 
conditions had hastened to assume the immediate 
covernance would have been perplexing his sub- 
ordinate by a blind, random exercise of authority. 
Far from so interposing, Lord Raglan, whilst prol- 
fering all the aid that Pennefather could ask, still 
left him to pursue his own plans without being 
disturbed by orders. When General Canrobert 
came up, he even appeared to vo further in the 
same direction, for he cowtcously offered to place 
his forces at Penuelather’s clisposal. 





VIL. 


But consistently with the determination to fon 
: k : tg Helan's 
leave an undisturbed power for the moment in order to 
| , | | , bring up 
the hands of Pennefather, Lord Raglan was able cums from 
ie Siew 


to discover and apply a resource by which the train par 
Russian artillery, nuw overweighting our field- 
pieces, might itself in turn be outmatched. He 
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ordered that two of the 1$-pounders belonging to 
the siege-tram should at once be brought up; 
and ultimately, though not without first having 
had to express lus dislike to the word ‘ Impos- 
sible’ (whieh was the answer brought back to lis 
first message), he succeeded im achieving lis pur- 
pose. The accession of heavy artillery power 
thus provided by the quick, happy thought of 
Lord Raglin, was destined to exercise a surpris- 
inely powerful effect wpon the issue of the conflict. 


VITT. 


With batteries now planted on the erest of 
Shell Lill, wud great masses of infantry drawn up 
in support, General Sonmonoall had intended to 
delay his further attack until the tame when 
Paulof’s troops coming up by the ast Sapper's 
Road should appear in strength on the toplands ; 
bub meanwhile, as though le were minded to feel 
the way for his onslaught, he ordered or suffered 
three separated bodies of troops to advance 
aeninst Pennuefather’s left. One of these, when 
first seen by our people, was already high wp in 
the bed of the Careenage Iivine, and aseending 
inte the Well-wavet 


"Respecting the cireumestances under which the word ‘ Tm- 
‘ possi ble* was used, sve Uhe footnote, post, 4th Period. 

+ When the Ist edition was published, U leet convimeed my- 
self that this Under-roal Colnnim was a force separately de- 
spalched from Schastopol (na on the 2th of October); but I 
have since foun] reason to believe that this wos not tho cuse, 
and that—whelher owine to fortuitous cireumstanees, or to ary 
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Prince Edward of Saxe-Wennar, who was on CITAP. 

picket duty with his company of the Grenadier sai 
Guards at Quarter-euarnl Point, could seareely 18 Pett. 
have hoped that lis watch (which was in the sr a wictiee 
nature of a ‘quarter-euard © thrown out from Ben- Guana, 
tinck’s camp, and quite uncounected with the 
general system of the Fuelish outposts) would all 
at. onee prove to be in the front of battle; but 
with the hitherto wnresisted approach of the 
Under-road Column this turning the flank of the 
2 Vivision, he saw Jus opportunity coming. 
After first drawing back the aen to ground which 
seemed apt for his desien, he eaused them there 
to lie down in skirmishing order, and open fire 
upon the flank of the clongated column then 
already moving up by the Well-way, and striking 
into the flank and left rear of Pennefather’s camp. 
The troops thus smitten fell back, Prince Wd- 
ward pressed then retreat, took from them some 
prisoners, moved down after them to the verve of 
the crag which was the extreme limit of his watch, 
and thence pursued them with fire. 

The second body of Russian troops at this time 
thrown forward was, it seems, a battalion of the 
Catherinbure regiment, which undertouk to cross 
the Mikriakoff Glen, and advance towards the 
point of the Spur on its southern side.* 








deliberate orders given for the purpose—the body was composed 
of soldiers who hal separated themselves from the columns on 
the high ground, and descended thence into the bed of the 
Cureenage Lavine al a part ear its upper extremity. 

* The streneth of the fone lattulions which composed the 
Catherinburg regiment was 3298, and accordingly the strength 
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Keeping up a brisk harmless fire which sent 
Hights of balls far and high through the foliage 
of the stunted oaks, this battalion, thouch not yet 
in sieht, still plainly disclosed its approach; and 
Major Fordyee of the 47th (the officer who had 
heen posted wilh suine 5U0 men of his regiment * 
neur the puint of the Mikriakoff Spur) deployed 
his small force into line, pressed forward in the 
directiom of the fire, and at leneth, when about 
eivhty yards off—for the nnst at this spot was not 


dense enough to prevent lim—could see the head 


af the column descending from the opposite nudge. 

The combat which followed was not an affair 
of close fighting (like most of the Inkernan 
struceles) but a sample of the strife between 
column and line when engaved ut a distance of 
some ¢ivhty or a hundred yards. 

Thouch wready drawn out into line, the troops 
under Iordyce had become yet further extended 
whilst making their way through tall brushwood ; 
and, notwithstanding the smallness of their com- 
parative numbers, they now showed a much 
browler front than the body advancing against 
them in column at quarter distance. 

The foremost of the Russians made haste to be 
plying their muskets, but they did our people no 


of each on an average would be about 824, In speaking of the 
battalions of any Russian regiment ag the ‘lst," “2d,’ *3d," or 
‘ith,’ L designate then according to their respective onder in 
the battle, soing from the proper right to the proper left, and 
(lo not thereby mean to indicate their actual army-list titles. 

*Or less; for he hwl with him only one wing, and tho 
atrength of Lhe whole regiment was 570, 
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harm, fur the lorce being eathered in column, and 
firing with an inferior weapon at a range of cighty 
yards, and from a arrow front, stood under con- 
ditions which aade its energy vain, On the 
other liuwnd, Fordyce’s men, whilst remaining un- 
stricken themselves, were all of them carefully 
file-firiug from a widely extended front; and, 
since each of them, with a eeod rifle in his lands, 
and with ample space reund him, could shoot at 
his ease, they soon beaan to work havoe in the 
mass Which served for their target. After cn- 
during a few rounds the column broke in con- 
fusion, and began to fall back with all the speod 
that the heaviness of its formation and the nature 
of the round would allow. Fordyce, moving on 
after it at a distance of about a hundred yards, 
did not either cease firme or stay his pursuit: till 
he had driven the amass before him across the 
opposite rib. Then, being far in advance and un- 
supported, and having all lat expended his auou- 
nition, he came at last to a halt, amd caused Inis 
men to lie down close under the crest. they had 
gained. There he kept fast lis hold till other 
troops caine to relieve Iiin, 

The expedition of the third column thrown 
forward at this time by the enemy was destinesl 
to result in a spectacle which—by fretting General 
Soimonoff’s temper—mizlit cause him to chafe at 
the plan of waiting for Paulofl’s arrival, and per- 
haps make him change his resolve. 

That third column had pushed on so far to- 
wards the south that at length it came near to 
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GHAR, that spot by the Mikriakoff Glen, where Dalton’s 

van wing of the 49th, now commanded by Grant, iad 

ue been posted.* With this little force Grant wis 

encounter sitting at case in lis saddle, and suffering his 

Hunsia wisvacre pouy to browse on the Inkerman oak- 
leaves, When the Itussian colin approaching 
first darkened the mist, and then all at once 
seemed to break through it. Grant, speaking 
brief to his people, said, ‘Give them a volley and 
‘charge!’ Tle was obeyed. Tis men delivered 
heir fire, and then eheering, with their bayonets 
down at the charge drove straizht at the opposing 
mass, broke fiereely into iis ranks, and not only 
trod down all resistunce, but even made bold tu 
take prisoners. Then Grant pressed on in pur- 
suit to the foot of Shell Thll, and even there did 
not stop, but persisted in Ins chase of the column 
till he drove it at length furly in through the 
line of the enemy’s guns. 

Acceleration This blow, it would scum, was the one which 

impending provoked the impending attack a little before its 

ili due time; for Senmonoll, losiny lus patience, 
resolved to move forward at once without any 
longer awaiting the accession of Pauloil’s forces. 

IX. 
From the growad where Grant's people jalted 
when staying at last their pursuit, they could 
* Major Dalton, already mortally wounded, liad een sue- 
ceeded in comtmaml of the wing ly Major Thornton Crunt, 
The wing came into action with a strength of 245 men, 
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hear breaking out on the reverse slope of the 


crest an undefined multitudinous sturine as of 


a host, follauwed close by the myriad hurralis 
which gave voice to the rage of a close-gathered 
suldiery, and portended « general onset. Soon, 
the mist towards Shell Hill became chareed with 
the slow creeping darkness of numbers upon 
numbers in movement; and presently, i¢ was 
plain, the grey masses covered ground far and 
wide, though no eye reached the bounds of their 
strencth. 

We now know what forees there were. Besides 
some companies of the 6th Titles advancing in 
front as skirmishers, they comprised the twelve 
battalions of the Tomsk, the Kolivausk, and the 
Catherinbury regiments, nuimberine altogether 
more than 9000 men.* Only the battalions of 
Tomsk and Koliyvansk were to be in first line; 
but, whether acting from zeal, or mistake, or 
from whatever other cause, the four Catherin- 
burg battalions, which had orders to follow in 
support, were induced to take other courses, and 
three of then: moved forward from their assigned 
places in the rear till they aligned with the troops 
in front, whilst the fourth one strayed off towards 
the east. 

Except that one stray battalion, all the troops 
engaged in the movement soon began to incline 
to their right. Shunning the line of artillery-fire 
which, in spite of the mist, was seen blazing out 
from Home Lidge, they avoided the upwold of 

* OadA, 
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the Saddle-lop Reach, ind found means to skirt 
it by choosing their path lower down along the 
bank of the Mikriakol! Glen; bat in amarehing 
they became deeply echeloned, the columms on 
their right pressing far in advance, whilst those 
on their left were held back. (General Soimonoff 
was present in person with the 9000 men thus 
thrown forward, and he gradually made good his 
advance, pushing always before him, as he 
marched, those four companies of men under 
Grant whose hardihood had broneht down the 
autack, Grant's people yielded eround slowly, 
always covering their retreat by an obstinate 
fire; and if is rememberod that one of them— 
Mackie—with true Scotch tenacity,* never flag- 
ving for an instant under the pressure of the 
advancing thousands, watehed as carefully as 
any erim constable in the old town of EKdin- 
burch, over the little knot of prisoners he was 
taking olf under lis charge. 


x. 


Whilst Sotmonoffs troops tlius advanced, they 
were not the only assailants whom Ponnelather 
had to encounter; for, although the main body of 
Pauloll’s corps — having orders to march round 


* Mackie probably owed the ‘true Seotch tenacity ~ to his 
races but he was loru, it seems, in the north of Ireland. For 
his exeellent. services he was promoted, attained to the rank of 
Major, aud (having retired from the service) is now, 1 uncer- 
stanel, the holder of un important office in Ireland. 
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by the East Sapper's Road, and up the St George's 
Ravine—had not yet ascended Mount Inkerman, 
there were two of his liglit-infantry regiments— 
the reviments of Taroutine and Dorodino—which 
came up by the more direct path of the Volovia 
Ravine, and they both gained the heights in such 
time as to be able to take part in the enterprise 
with an additional force of nearly GO00 men.* 
These might strike at- both the myght and the 
centre of the Mnvlish whilst Solmonuolf was attack- 
ing their left. 

After crossing the Jukerman Dridee in dead 
silence, the Taroutine battalions ascended thie 
Volovia Ravine, and having at length crowned 
the heights, they at first waderstood that they 
were to remain halted on the Kast Jut and await 
further orders; but it presently happened that 
they deseried the stray Catherinburg battalion 
making haste towards the cast, and took that 
direction of march as a clue for their own guid- 
auce, Descending accordingly from the high 
ground, they crossed the Quarry Ravine, and were 
still moving towards the south-east, when some 
of them found their gaze drawn to the parapet 
of a dismantled battery standing out with econ- 
spicuous abruptness on the edge of a not clistant 
crest ;*F and, in the absence of orders, they made 
this object their goal. Before lony, tle two fore- 


Fe 


* 5844. 

+ The atmosphere, so clouded by mist in other parts of the 
field, was here in such a state as to allow a comparatively dis- 
tant view. 
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niost battalions had erossed St Clement's Gorge, 
liad ascended the steeps of the Kitspur, and were 
cathered before the silent parapet—-it was the 
parapet of the new famous Sandbag Dattery— 
and there for some time the soldiers stood shout- 
ine, With their caps m the ai, as (hough urging 
Lhe two battalions beliud them to come up and 
take part in the allack, In all four of the bat- 
talions, meanwhile, the bugles were sounding ; 
but—creadine perhaps seme ambush—the troops 
remained for a time im a state of tumultuous 
hesttation, = Captain Chodasieviteh, who stood 
some way down i rear of the shouting troops, 
had litherto laboured to keep his company steady 
and well collected, but he wow Jaid a spark to 
the zeal of lis people, made them finey they 
could see the Grand-Dukes, erica out at last— 
‘Forward with the bayonet!’ and when answered 
by lis men with wa cheer, he not only led them 
compactly throwueh the rest of the disordered 
soldiery and on to the base of the parapet, but 
himself clumbered up to its summit; and, Ins 
example beime followed, a multitude of the Tar- 
outine troops flooded over and into the work, 
driving out, as they entered, the six men mider 
a sergeant who, since the relief of the pickets, 
had been the only foree kept at this post.* 

* Chodasieviteh, 188 et sey. Vt was liv the express order ol 
Colonel Carpenter (the officer in command of the piekets) that 
Captain Darnsten was placed with the main holy of his com- 
pany on the upper part of the KRitspar, and dirveted to post 


only six men wider aserseant in the Sandbag Dattery Tho 
Colonel's orders tend to shew that le understood the prrounel, 
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Though for some time thronged in confusion, 
and galled bby the fire of Captain Barnston’s 
picket, which stood posted higher up on the 
Kitspur, the whole of these Taroutine troops— 
with, besides, that stray Cutherinburg battalion 
Which lad wandered into their company—estab- 
lished themselves on the ground they had won 
with their front towards the south. Moreover, 
the four Borodino battalions having completed 
their ascent, and continued to push on their ad- 
vance, now prolonged in a westward direction the 
array of the Taroutine regiment, and extended 
across the Quarry liavine at its uppermost part, 
with their right drawn up on the Post-road. 


XI, 

The 6000 men* thus united, with their right 
ou the Post-road, were divided from the forces 
advancing under Soimenoff by the breadth of the 
Saddle-top Reach, but so linked to them, never- 
theless, by the interposed batteries of Shell Till, 
that the whole formed, together, a sinvle array 
Which extended in a loop from the Careenave 
Ravine on the west to the edge of Mount Inker- 
man on the cast; anc it is meht to observe the 
and that, if lis valuable life had been spared a few hours longer, 
he might have averted the error of which wo shall oflerwards 
hear, Ilis perspicuily seems the more rernarkable, if one liap- 
pens to remember that during the preceding night, the relieved 
picket—a picket of the $5th—had maintained a much more 
considerable number of men in the work, 

* The 6844 being swelled to 6668 by the accession of the 
‘stray Catherinburg battalion.’ 
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formation in which the 10,000 infuntey wuder- 
taking this attack presented their front to the 
Mnelish,  Bestdes the Catherinbure battalions 
Which Tid strayed from their appointed course, 
(he assailine (roopa, as we dave seen, were those 
of the Touusk, the Koliviwsk, the Borodiuo, and 
the Taroutine regiments; and since each of these 
reGinents, Whilst keeping back two battalions to 
ach iu support, pushed forward its two other bat- 
lalions to lead the advanee, there was formed from 
this souree a van of eight battalions imevine on 
next after the skirmishers, Every one ol these 
Gieht lattalions was in ‘company columns, * anid 
therefore broken up inte four distinct masses, each 
consisting of a single company.- The three fore- 
most of those lesser columns qaarehed all in the 
sie alignment, and the fourth one in rear of 
their ventre, So, except om Soimonoll’s right 
(where three of the Catherinburg battalions Jiad 
Uirust themselves on by mistake, and were operat. 
ine tht battalion columns), the forces moving next 
in (he wake of the skinnishers were twenty-four 
company columns with eight more of them com- 
ing on in support. 

But the actual state of the thirty-two sub- 
divided masses thus thrown forward bore scarce 
any outward resemblance to that disposition in 
columns which the theory of the inethod enjoined. 


* Not to be confounded with what we call ‘column of 
‘companies, 

+ The Russian battalion was divide inte only four com 
puumies, 
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The ranks were so broken whilst making their 
way through the brushwood that a battalion split 
up into four was far from disclosing to English 
observers the law of its intended formation, and 
seemed to be either one mass undivided, though 


loosened in structure, or else a huge number of 


skirmishers unaccountably thronging together. 
Substantially, sucha battalion was a dense swarm 
of soldiery unmarshalled, but still coherent; and, 
since the positious of men under such conditions 
could be swayed more or less by their personal 
inclinations, it resulted that the natural gregari- 
ousness of the Muscovite race tended always to 
contract these assemblages, thus causing them in 
general to occupy a good deal less ground than if 
they had been formed in the barrack-yard. 

In inmediate support to the eleven battalions 
thus constituting the front of the attacking force, 
the nine remaining battalions advanceil in a line 
of columns, 

But whilst the enemy with these twenty lat- 
talions advanced froin both the neht and the left, 
he persistently held back lis centre. There, his 
front of artillery, with some 10,000 men behind it 
in immediate support or reserve, formed the head 
and the trunk of an army which, although thrust- 
ing forward abundance of infantry like a claw 
from each flank, still did not itself come bodily 
down to advance along the Saddle-top Reach. 
This peeuhar disposition of force was not one pre- 
pared by design. It resulted, apparently, from 
the impelling presence of General Soimonolf on 
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cmap. the enemy's right, from the want of any like. 
YI. aninded Russian commander in other parts of the 
Ist Pertod. fie), and from an evil temptation to tarry on the 
strong vantage-cround of Shell Ill, but, above 
all, from the jets of artillerv-fire pluinly seen 
throuch the mist on Home lhdge, which, by warn- 
ing all comers against the perils of the Saddle-top 
Reach, set them hankering after flank movements, 
Sanvbers As supports and reserves to the batteries and 
eabisa at the 15,000 infantry thus aetively delivering the 
eter orig attack, the enemy had on the toplands, and, indeed, 
close at hand, more than sixteen additional bat- 
talions ;* ‘ial altogether, the foree with which 
His. he confronted Pennefather at this hour comprised 
munities. about 25,000 infantry, with 38 guns. 
XIT. 
Numbers The suecours destined to reach Pennefather im 
oie, = time for the first period of the fight were the 
defence, r a) ' i 1 Fi , , 
6 euns of Townsend’s battery, and 5-9 men of 
the Light Division, making up altogether, along 
with his own troops, and the two pickets of the 
Guards already on the grownd, a foree of 3600 
* The sixteen battalions of Viadimir, Sousdal, Ougliteh, an 
Routirsk, with, besides, the half battalion of sappers, 
+ 24,643, 
+ S22, viz: 
“al Division, . 206 
4 Companies of 77 rib, ‘ 259 
4 dn, of 88th (the enewen: 200 
Prince Falward’s Picket, ; i 87 
Cnoullak o's lo,, : $0 
anae 
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infantry and 18 guns; but the infantry reinforce- 


ment at this early moment brought up comprised — 


only the four companies of the Connaught Rangers, 
with a strencth of less than 500 men. 

When the four companies of the Rangers had 
reached the camp of the 2d Division, General 
Pennefather riding huwriedly past directed them 
to press forward on the left of the road, and rein- 
force the pickets of lis Division, 

The Itangers, advancing by fours, marched on 
till they gained the crest of the sloping «round 
on the left of Home Midge, and then, alter deploy- 
ing into line, continued to press forward; but, 
the muintenanee of any closely connected forma- 
tion being cre long forbidden hy the density of 
the brushwood and the broken character of the 
ground, Lhe troops perforce opened ont, and thenee- 
forth, one may say, they moved virtually in skir- 
Mushing order. 

Upon reaching the Mikriakoff Spur, the Itunyers 
fell im with some of Pennefather'’s pickets ; and, 
no enemy at the moment being visible, because of 
the mist, Captain Drowne, who commanded the 
Grenadier company, asked an officer of the 30th 
regiment what was going on. The answer was: 
‘Oh, you will soon find out, for there are GOOD 
‘amen on the brow of the lll? 

The Rangers had worked on some way further 
and were crossing the Mikriakoff Glen, when from 
iis opposite or northern bank, as well as froim 
eround further cast, the enemy directed a power- 
ful onslanght upon the slender chain of eom- 
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batants thus advancing against him. Breaking 
in through their centre with a great weight of 
numbers, he not only sundered their two right- 
hand companies from the two which constituted 
their lett, but continued to drive forward vigor- 
ously betwixt the severed wings, and compelled 
the two riglt-land companies to fall back.* 

But if the Rangers were thus overpowered on 
their right, their left was at this time victerions, 
When their two left-hand companies? found 
themselves confronted by a strong body of Mus- 
sian infantry, then crossing the Mikriakoff Glen, 
they opened fire upon the enemy thus advancing 
against them, received his fire in return, and then 
charging at once down tlie steep he was seeking 
to mount, they not only drove hin before them 
into the bed of the glen, but pursucd him along 
its course, and across the Jut Road, and far up 
the opposite acclivity, never staying, indeed, their 
chase till at nearly the top of the lull they en- 
countered a stone wall some five or six feet high. 
A little beyond this wall they saw, drawn up on 
the brow, eight columns of Russian infantry with 
moreover a powerful force of artillery; A few 


* These were the Grenadiers, and the No. 5 company. 

+ These were the No. 7 company under Lieutenant Baynes, 
and the Light company wader Captain Crosse. The victorious 
advance of those two companies was about to divide them from 
the rest of the foree, and it is therefore fittiny to add that the 
senior oflicer present with them during the period of the separ- 
tion was Major Maxwell. 

t Lieutenant Baynes, I believe, counted only seren columns, 
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of the Nangers—sixteen, it is thought, was their 
number*—got over the wall; and on its further 
side, as well as ou the ground to the left of it 
(where Captain Crosse was at one time surrounded+ 
by Russians and wounded), there were some mio- 
ments of hot and close fighting, but before the 
rest of the men could vet over the wall, a bugler 
in the rear sounded the ‘ retire’ and the two com- 
panies then falling back, were in their turn pur- 
sued along the lower half of the Mikriakoll Glen, 
and thence up across ils southern acclivily to the 
spur they before had descended. t 


hut there seers to be no room for doubt as to what the force 
was. The 8 Russian columns were the 8 battalions of the 
Boutirsk awl Ouglitz regiments, with a strength of 4664 men, 
nm the artillery comprised two batteries of § guns each. 

* Sixteen of the Connaueht Hangers were found teal the day 
after the battle on the further side of the wall; and, inquiry 
not showing, it seems, that any of the survivors lial gowe so 
far, it appeared to result that the munber of men who cleared 
the olstucle was neither greater nor less than sixtern, 

+ It was by the use of his revelver that Captain Crosse when 
thas surrownded found means to defend himself. 

t Lieutenant Baynes was half over the wall, and, in fact, 
astride on the top of it, when the bugle sounded. The tame of 
tlie officer who gave the order to the bugler is tit known to me, 
but one may say it was full time that these two conipanies of 
the Rangers should prepare to pet back, for with a strenpth of 
only about 10 wen, they bod penetrated into the interior of 
the Kussian position anl—irrespectively of Lheir other wnutu- 
fonisia—lhad come into the presence of between four amd five 
thousand fresh troops (4664) which the enemy was holding in 
reserve, ‘lhe spot on the further sile of the wall where sixteen 
ofthe ‘Rangers’ were slain, seems to lave been the extreme 
point reacled in attack and during the heat of the tattle ly 
any of the Allied troops, 
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AITT. 

Under the vehement personal impulsion of 
Colonel Davil Wood (whose ardour was not to 
he cooled by the mere want of infantry supports), 
Townsend's Battery was at this time advaneing 
in column of route along the Mikriakolf! Spu.* 
Whilst eroping, as it were, throuch mist, the 
battery liad already beeome involved in thick 
brushwood, when Lientenant Miller (the officer 
in conumand of the two foremost cuns), who had 
ridden forward some paces {to reeonnoitre the 
ground, was met by the two Icft-hand companies 
of the Connaught Iangers, and the companies of 
the 49th under Grant, 

Miller judved that the infantry thus falling 
back should form wp in rear of his guns—three of 
which by this time were wnlimbered—and beheved 
that with this support he might be able to open 
upon the encmy with artillery-fire ; but, although 
Major Maxwell, Lieutenant Davnes, Lieutenant 
ley, and with them two privates of the Con- 
naneht Raneers, stood fast by the guns for a 
while, it soon became plain that (owine to the 
widely extended order in which these companies 
of the Rangers had been moving) it was imprac- 
ticable to collect all at once upon the menaced 


* In examining the ground some days before, Colonel Wood 
had been strick by tho advantageous position Which this spur 
seemed toolier for artillery, cael wes onxions to pive effeet te 
the opinion then formed, 
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point any considerable proportion of the men. 
No lengthened resistance was made by either the 
Rangers or the 49th men; and, indeed, when our 
infantry officers fuund that there were no limbers 
or teams at hand with which to effect the with- 
drawal of the guns, they, most of them, seemed to 
have determined that any effort to save them 
must of necessity prove vain, and would therefore 
be unwarrantable. So our Foot continuing their 
retreat, passed on to the rear of Townsend's three 
foremost guns, and thus left them exposed to the 
immediate attack of two columns advancing upon 
them. These, 1 seems, were two of the Catherin- 
burg battalions, 

Colonel Wood being asked for orders in this 
emergency, answered tersely, ‘Fire case!’ but the 
enemys miusses—which before, though unseen, 
had been close—now broke out at once into sight 
through the curtain of mist, and were presently 
within ten yards of the halfhattery. They came 
on, approaching it from the direction of our right 
front, and were uttering strange, joyous crivs. 
Without limbers or teains (which already were a 
long way in rear), no attempt to withdraw the 
guns could be made; and our artillerymen, re- 
tarded somewhat Iry their very eaverness, had de- 
livered but one hasty shot when already the 
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nearest of the advancing Russians.* As though 
bewildered by the uovelly of the challenge and 
the sudden necessity of having to encounter a 
horseman, these men for a moment stopped short 
in their onset; and then there followed a con- 
flict of a singular kind between, on the one hand, 
a great weight of advancing infantry, and, on the 
other, a few svore of artillerymen, finding vent for 
some part of their rage in curses and shouts of 
defiance, but wildly striving lesides to beat back 
the throng from their beloved guns with swords, 
With ramimers, with sponge-staves, nay even, one 
may say, witli clenched fists—for the story of the 
mighty Clitheroe bruiser felling man after man 
with his blows, and then standing a wlile un- 
molested aul seemingly admired by the enemy, ts 
not altogether a fable. 

Of course a struggle like this was rather a fray 
than a combat; and the columns at last, rolling 
on with irresistible weight, the enemy—at least 
for the time—was left in possession of Townsend's 
three foremost guns. 


* In recognition of his service ou this ovvasion, Colonel 
Miller liolds the Victoria Cross. 

+ These evidently were the guns which the Russians (con- 
fused by the mist, and mistaking the Mikriikolf Glen for the 
Carcenage Ravine) supposed they had taken from Codrington. 
—See Todleben, p. 460. General Codrington never for a mo- 
ment lost any guua, and, indeed, at this time he had no guns 
to lose. 
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XIV. 


The two left-liand companies of the Connaught 
Ranvers tuok a line of retreat which withdrew 
them from the pursuit of the enemy (then eagerly 
following Grant) and fell lack, as it chaneed, 
towards a spot near the head of the Mikriakolf 
Glen, where the two right-hand companies of their 
reoiment liad already come to a halt; so that 
now, although unmbers of their stragelers were 
certainly falline back in disorder, the main body 
of all the four companies stood collected once 
more on the same growid,* 

But although the inain body of the Rangers 
thus elune to the Mikriakoff Spur, it was other- 
wise with inany a soldier of the rewinent left free 
to pursue Jus own bent, Whether largely con- 
sisting of pieket-nen driven in by want of eurt- 
ridges, or fed in the main by those stragglers of 
the 88th who had separated themselves from 
their regiment, there was certainly at tlis time 
a streamlet of soldiery im disorder, which came 
eddying back from the front, towards tlic left 


I nt 


flank of Pennefather’s camp. 


* Ground believed by the offivers present to have been not 
niore than 150 yards in rear of the captured guns. 

+ Amongst the troops thus filling back, men belonging to 
the 88th were so conspicuous, that by wany observers the main 
hody of its 4 companies was thought to have been filling back 
in disorder: and this is the impression whieli I had myself 
received when I published the lat Edition, There were cir- 
cumstanees Which may have tended to make an olwerver exag- 
gerate the number of the 88th soldiery falling back in disorder, 
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AY, 
CHAP. It was to follow ap Grant—their original pro- 
VE yuker—that the enemy's forces pressed forward, 


Wnt Perio nul they crossed in pursuit a part of the Milsria- 
Continned i ge | , \° 
pursuitot koll spur; but at length, from seme cause not 


Giran t, CRE Ne ERR a a RR) a 
Hiatt ofthe ei¥ined at the tine by our px ople, they all at 
ji alne:s ist ary) . ‘y) pe Sys giytyps , hry ‘TT 
om once came to a halt. Grant thereupon staying 
amd of his retreat, the two luvely wnequal forces stood 
Grant, its | 


wolionless amd face to face, lt there was ne 
visible ground for inferring that this interrup- 
tion of the enemy's victorious advance would 
be otherwise than brief; and madeed it seems 
probable that in coming thus to a halt, the ¢om- 
minder of the Itussian force was only allowing 
soine instants for the yeb nearer approach of the 
columns upon columus behind Iiim, in the direc- 
tion of lis loft rear, 

Result of So, upon the whole, rt resulted at this tame that 
ieee Whilst the Tussians were content towards the 
ihe te cast with a less determined wdvanee, and inclined 
to hold back towards their centre in avoidance of 
the Sadille-top Reach, they had so used their 
streneth on the west of Mount Inkerman as to be 
now in weighty numbers Impending almost un- 
resisted over Pennelather’s left, with the sense 
too of having already «lisplayed their ascendant 
by the capture of three English guns. 


for these men—they were Irish—drew attention to themselves 
by speaking ont loudly, and offering explanations of their dis- 
comfiture, which—if only lweause of the lrogue—had a stir- 
ring and humorous sound. 
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Gveneral Buller in person had marched from his 
camp rather Jater than the four companies of the 


Cll A P. 
Vi. 


Conmuught Kangers, but he now opportunely came ' Peried: 


up from the left rear of Pennefather’s camp. It 
is true, he brought with him only four companies 
(comprising just 209 men) of the 77th Reeiment 
under Colonel Egerton ; but this force, small as it 
sees, Was destined to exert a strong sway over 
the course of the battle, 

With their night towards the shoulder of the 
Jlome Ridge and their left closely skirting the 
Well-way, the companies of the 77th, having 
already wheeled into line, neved diving into the 
mist and the smoke, guided rather by the sownd- 
ing tumult of battle than by anything that had 
yet been descried, but at length the shot whis- 
tling past them, and the busy flashes of the mus- 
ketry jetting out from the cloud in their front, 
disclosed the near presence of hostile infantry. 
The four companies passed Thornton Grant on 
their left; * and continued to advance. In thus 
pressing forward, Colonel Egerton—lowever un- 
knowingly—was opposing his 259 men to the 
right wing of a body scarce less than 8000 strong, 
then led on by Seimonolf in person to attack the 
English position; whilst, to aid his small force, 
in encountering these masses, there was nothing 

* Grant himself—now General Grant—bears witness to this, 


+ 7958—i.e., Soimonoff's attacking force of 9586, less the 
strengths of the 1st Cathcrinburg battalion defeated by Fordyce, 
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he could anywhere see except the handful of men, 
under Grant, whieh he was leaving behind him 
on his left rear.* 

Ii may well be supposed that if Mygerton had 
known the strength of the opposing forces, he 
would scarce have persisted in his advance with- 
out support ; but one of the effects of the dim- 
ness on this Inkerman morning was to abate the 
respect due to numbers by keeping them out of 
sivht at even avery moderate distance, and Gene- 
ral Solmonofl attacking in echelon with the left 
of his forees refused, showed our people a cloud 
of infantry whieh represented ne more thau one- 
fifth of the strength he was bringing against them. 
When Meerton made up his mind to engave the 
troops straight before im, le was blind to those 
Catherinburg battalions whieli we last saw con- 
fronted by Grant, and liad had no elinipse of the 
thousands then advancing on lis right front, 

But the foree directly opposing him was now 
erulually disclosed ly the dim eray presence of 
sollicry advancing in open order, and behind 
them, the gathering darkness importing troops 
densely massed. First, after the line of the Rus- 
sian skirmishers, and indeed partly mingled 
amongst them, there came shapeless elumps of 
the grey-coated soldicry, disposed in what seemed 
to be a crowd somewhat loosened, but all as with 


and of the 4th Catherinburg hatialion which had strayed off to 


the east. 
"Even that foree—thongh he ‘vould’ have deseried it by 
riding to the extreme left of his line--he did mot in fact sev. 
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one intent keenly forcing their way through the 
brushwood; and in close support to these there 
warched a dense column so formed that, wlulst 
plainly ample im depth, it stall showed as broad 
a front as Everton's slender line, 

The Russian troops thus advancing were two 
battalions of the Tomsk regiment, with a streneth 
of about 1500,* and this force, as we know, Col- 
onel Egerton was undertaking to meet with his 
259 men; but the troops he commanded, if sinall 
im numbers, were of a splendid quality, well off- 
cered, lighly disciplined, and full of trust in their 
leaders, in themselves, in their regiment. And, 
along with the small English force, there was 
one very simple, nay primitive spring of action 
which the enemy for some reason had thought fit 
to discard. Amongst the whole fifteen hundred 
Russians confronted by Egerton. our people from 
first to last could see but one horseman, whilst 
the English with their modest strength, scarce 
reaching 260, had with them a munber of officers, 
who remaining throughout on their chargers, 
could see and be seen by the men. Desides 
General Buller himself, and his brigade - major 
Glyn, and jis aide-de-camp Licutenant Hugh 
Cliflord, Colonel Everton, commanding the regi- 
ment, aid Straton and Dixon, field-officers, and 
Morgan the adjutant, were all in thei saddles ; 


* More accurately 1562, From preceding explanations it 
will be g¢ gathers! that the foremost of the two Inttalions aimed 
at being in ‘company columns,’ and the supporting battalion 
in close column, 
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aud in spite of the mist, there was never perhaps 
a moment throughout the whole fight when aman 
of the 77th could look abroad in his doubt or 
bewilderment, without seeing above him, though 
dimly, the form of a mounted officer in whom he 
knew he eould trust. 

It has been surmised that the foremost of the 
Russians, unacquainted with the English custom 
of fighting in line, and inferring that the mist 
which «lisclosed to view one or two ranks must 
conceal tle depths of a column, may have fancied 
they were met by such numbers as would be im- 
plied in their own service by a lront like the one 
they now saw. Atall events, when they descried 
the English foree marching against them, they 
faltered and stopped, not as thouvh they inelined 
to flight, but rather like soldiery coming suddenly 
upon a new phase of battle, and looking about for 
etidance. Meantime they opened a fire which 
was not without effect; and, although the ap- 
parition of LEgerton’s line lad stopped their 
ulvance, the great coluum behind them refused 
{o share their hesitation, and continued to heave 
its way forward. 

Colonel Everton, secing thus much, judwed that 
now the moment was ripe; therefore turning to 
Geucral Buller, by whose side he was riding on 
the extreme right of the line, he said to him, 
‘There are the Russians, General, what shall we 
‘do?” JDuller’s answer was short. le only 
said, ‘Charze them!’ Egerton at once gave the 
word to ‘ Halt! then fire a volley, and charge’ 
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Buller’s aide-le-caip, Licutenant Llugh Clif- 
ford, rode off at the imstant to carry Heerton's 
word of command down the ne of the 77th, and 
from this circumstance there resulled an oceur- 
rence which beeomes, so to speak, interposed 
between the halt and the volley. Clifford lad 
scarce reached the extreme left of the four 77th 
companies, when he saw that the enemy's soldiery 
were not only there overlapping them, but already 
turning their flank ; and conceiving that there 
was not a moment to lose, he rode sword in hand 
at the neck of the foree which had thus thrust its 
head past our troops, calling out at the same time 
to such as could hear him, and saying: ‘Come 
‘and charge with me!’ 

From the vantage-height of his saddle he per- 
haps had been the first by some moments to per- 
celve the enemy’s turning movement, but there 1s 
ground for inferring that Captain Nicholson was 
both swift to perceive and swift to meet the emer- 
gency ; for (the other three companies being now 
ulmost in the act of effecting their charge) it was 
presuinably under his leaderslip that the left 
flank company broke away in an oblique direction 
from the rest of the foree, and sprang, as Clifford 
was (lonig, at the mass of the overlolding assail- 
ants. The horseman with this line of from sixty 
to seventy foot broke through the opposing files 
and was received iuto the midst of the hostile 
soldiery.* 


* For his share in this exploit Lieutenant the Ilouourable 
Hugh Clifford received the Vieloria Cross. 
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Aimougst the surmises which aimed at anu ex- 
planation of the resulf, one was that froni the 
apparition of a sinele horseman coming suddenly 
out from behind the mist, and valloping into their 
ranks, the Russinns inferred a great charge of 
cavalry «delivered against their unprepared flank ; 
but, whatever might be the partienlar form of 
(heir dominant apprehension, they plainly were 
tuken by surprise. Some indeci, it is true, held 
firm: lor a while, defending themselves with the 
bayonet as well as with fire, but the great. bulk 
of them stood and looked lelpless with the air 
of soldiers brave yet bewildered, and seeking In 
vain for guidance. Then, however, a change 
supervencd. Whether owing to euidanee ob- 
tained or to a recovered consciousness of their 
huge aseendint om numbers, the Kussians for a 
moment took heart and leean te clase in mpon 
our people. ngulfed at one time ina multitude 
on «all sides crowding round it, this flank company 
of the 77th suffered heavy losses, and Captain 
Nicholson—an ollicer of great stature and strength 
—who liad led its attack, fell slain at an early 
moment. Soon, however, the cnemy’s ecucoim- 
jaissing troops began to loosen their pressure, to 
disengage themselves from the strife, and presently, 
indeed, to fall back; whilst on the other Ivand, 
those of his soldiery who had been foremost in the 
turning movement, and had not been directly 
assailed, now judged, it would seem, that they 
were hopelessly cut off, for they laid down their 
ums and wave themselves up as prisoners. 
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Because provoked by a special emergency, and 
bending off at the angle which that emergency 
dictated, the onset of the left flank company has 
been hitherto regarded under a separate aspect ; 
but—preceding the action of the other three com- 
panies by moments so few as to be hardly ap- 
preciable by our own people, still less hy their 
adversaries—it formed part, after all, of the charge 
in which the whole wing was concurring. 

So, retrieving as well as one can tlis untimely 
though enforced interruption, and coming back 
once more to Everton, we must remember the 
order he gaye, ‘Halt! then fire a volley, and 
‘charae !’ 

The foremost of the Russians had not long 
stopped their advance, when across the dim, 
narrow space, now dividing them from Hxerton’s 
foree, they heard English words of command. 
They saw their foe come toa halt. They saw his 
long hedgerow of firelocks, now engrafted with 
bayonets, bend down, come level, then blaze, and 
in the instant a pitiless volley tore through their 
loose masses in front, and swept down like a blast 
on the face of the column behind them. Then, 
from under the new ridge of smoke which Eger- 
ton’s troops by this fire had piled up along their 
whole line, there rose the ‘Hurrah!’ of the Eng- 
lish, as though in some outburst of joy. Whilst 
the Russians yet listened to the roar of their 
enemy's welcome, all before them lay still wrapt 
in cloud; but presently, those who stoud calm, 
and could look in the eye of the storm, saw here 
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cuap. and there, moving in dimness, the shadowy form 

VI. of arider, the naked gleam of a sword, then the 

Int Perio. wine of the 77th, along its whole front, bursting 

out once more into sight through the bank of the 

smoke, and tearing straight down at arun, with 
bayonets brought low to the ‘charge.’ 


Overthrow Though the Itussians first exposed to the 
of the loose : : ; | * reokf ‘ “ 
masses charge had sought, as we know, to maintain that 


forming ie ; , ) r= , ‘ 
Rossin = formation of ‘company columns, which grew 


sii afterwards fanious In Murope, the thickness of the 
brushwood or some other cause had prevented 
them from ceiving fair trial to the lessons of their 
German advisers, and they hung together in 
knots, or vrosser agerevates, neither having the 
formidable imassiveness of a elose battalion 
column, nor the acile, savacious vivacity which 

overthrow belongs to smaller units of strength. They did 

ahaa not stand They broke away as they could, or 

Meir rest threw themselves down in the thicket, affecting to 
he slain, and their overthrow was but a beyinning 
of evil, for the solid column behind them, being 
now all at once Jail bare to the onslaught de- 
scending against if, began to waver, and stopped. 
Then it heaved, then broke, and before the swift- 
coming line had yet touched it with steel, was 
turning as though for flicht. 

Meltleyorin  Lhere followed a long, raging turmoil, for the 

vata, Men Of the 77th breaking loose in pursuit, still 
drove forward singly or in knots, and tore their 
way into the throny, some bayoneting the en- 
eumbered, long-skirted Russians, some felling 
them with the stocks of their rifles, but others 
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using their firelocks because the thickness ef the 
brushwood was so greut in several places as to 
keep the assailants anid the assailed some distance 


asunder. The officers acting with this wing of 


the 77th had sprune to the front at the moment 
of commencing the charge, aud each of them now 
in the melley became the leader of some grou) 
which instinctively followed lis guidance; but 
also there was many a cluster of men toiling 
hotly in the wake of a sereeunt, a corporal, or 
some trusted comrade, and upon the whole the 
force proved itself apt in combining individual 
enerey wilh as much of joint action as the 
conditions of the twunlt would allow. Towards 
this end, the mounted officers brought powerful 
aid, becanse overlooking the melley from the 
vantage: hoieht of their saddles thev eould see at 
what points if mieht be at the ieoment most 
useful to press the pursuit, and if was owine in 
yreat measure to this guidance that the victors 
were able to cling so faust to their prey. On the 
Other hand, the overthrown column, which only a 
little before had been an ageregate unit obedient 
to the word of command, was now a variously- 
willed multitude; for numbers of them were 
prone in retreat, whilst many, like their comrades 
before them in the company columns, dropped 
down in the brushwood and feiened to be dead - 
lt others again gathermye together into groups. 
or even small masses, and pereeiving, perhaps, 
With a natural indivmetion that, after all thew 
were many, althongh hunted down by a few, 
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turned savagely on their pursuers, and engaged 
then—sometimes with advantage—in obstinate 
hanc-to-hand fights. On its flanks more especi- 
ally, as may well be supposed, the men of the 
77th felt the stress of the hostile numbers in 
Which they had buried their slender, broken 
hine; and how it fared with Captain Nicholson 
and his men when they enculfed themselves in 
a host of Russian soldiery we have already in 
some measure seen, On the right, though no 
turning movement there augmented the peril, our 
people, during some moinents, were put to many 
i hard struggle for hfe, antl Captain Willis (who 
had led his grenadier company in their charge, 
springing foremost into the melley) became so 
encompassed by numbers of obstinate assailants 
that le was only saved in the end by dint of 
strennous fighting, and the loyal rush of some 
men who flew in apt time te the resene. 

The tumult was lasting, but never stationary, 
and always, though slowly, it moved from the 
south to the north. Down the last of the slopes 
desceniling from the English Heights, and along 
the south-western skirts of the Saddle-top Reach, 
and thenee on to where the ground rose towards 
the line of Russian batteries, the broken column 
retreated, and retreated always in torment, for the 
pursuers hung fastened on their prey, and were 
tearine still at its life. 

The Kussians, who had thrown themselves 
down that they might seem like the dead, were 
eareful of course to he still whilst the English 
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ran past them, but they afterwards jumped up 
unhurt, and increasing by degrees to a number 
much greater than that of the whole force against 
them, these ‘resurrection boys’—for so in their 
mirth our soldiery called them—became a some- 
what crave danger in Everton's rear, for it seemed 
at one moment that Ins seanty lovee might he 
heaved furward by the sheer weight of the erowd 
pressing on from behind, and so carried bodily 
forward between two reuniting throngs of Rus- 
sians into the midst of the enermy’s lines. The 
numbers of Russians in Everton's rear were too 
formidable to allow of their heing made prisoners ; 
and our people deed so desired to be rid of foes 
swarming behind them, that there resulted in the 
midst of the strife a kind of tacit accord. The 
resurgents on their part, whilst sheering off by 
the flanks, took care to give no offence; and the 
Enelish soldier, contented, allowed them to make 
their way past without either shooting them down, 
or trying to intercept their retreat. 
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At length, on the slope of Shell Ifill, Colonel The Vath 


Egerton came toa halt. Ie re-formed the scant, halted'in an 


LLL aed 


strageling line which had swept thus victoriously position 


from the very camp of the Enelish to the ede of 
the Russian position; and, artallery-lire from the 
heights having opened by this time against him, 
he caused Ins men to lie down. The column 
still retreating before its now recumbent foes, 
and still pursued by their fire, was halfway up 
the lillside, when the sole mounted officer—he 
rode a dark-coloured charger—whom the Enelish 
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could see with the Russians, was observed all at 
once to cone down from his saddle—either fall- 
ing or dismounting abruptly; and it has been 
surinisedl that this horseman was no other than 
General Soimonolf, then struck by the shot which 
quused his death What we know with eertainty 
is, that ata tine moet less carly, aud in a part of 
the field not far distant from the one thus as- 
signa, the brave and resolute comanander, who 
had been the soul of enterprise, received lis 
mortal wound. 

Until a later part of the morning, when an 
order withdrew him do another part of the field, 
Colonel Everton held fast to the cround le had 
won, Jlis men lying down in the brushwood 
were in great measure sheltered from tire; but 
it was otherwise, of course, with tle mounted 
officers who kept their saddles. General Tuller 
at this time hac two horses killed wnder him, and 
was himsell disalled by the rewnd-shot which 
destroyed his sevond cluurger, 

Colonel Everton's victory carricd with it much 
more than the overthrow of all troops dircetly 
opposing him. Althouelh tauvht less by sight 
than by sound, the 8d and 4th Catlherinbury 
battalions could searee ful to learn that the 
1500 Tomsk troops on their left had been beaten, 
pursued, driven, hunted over no small part of 
the field, whilst still—because of the mist—their 
commander could not kuow the dimensions of 
the small Enelish foree which had thus pushed 
its fortune unswervingly from south to north. 
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and under such conditions, he well might ineline Cua Pe. 
towards believing thit lis troops must needs con- nail te 
form to the retrourade movernent of their defeated ™ Veciod 
comrades; but the judgment he formed was ac- 
celerated perhaps more or less by the sonud of a 
cheer breaking out in a new direction, that ts, 
on his richt front. Be that as it may, the two 
Catherinburg battalions fell back. 

The cheer they liad heard was one given by 
some Knelish infantry, then newly informed of the 
loss Which our artillery jaul sustained, and at the 
same moment jomned by young Miller riding up 
Lo them bareheaded and grieving—anu artillery- 
man bereaved of lis gun, The iitiuntry consisted, 
it seems, of the then rallied men of the Conmanglt 
Rangers remiforeed by some compumes of the 47th 
regiment; * and their cheer imported a vow to 
do what men could towards recapturing our lost 
field-pieces. They executed a rapid advance ; Int 
the retreat of the two Catherinburg battalions had 
been effected in time to avoid all encounter, and 
when our troops reached the ground which those 


* When Colonel Windham (Catheart’s A.O.M.G.) was up. 
prised of the capture of the guns, le told Colonel David Wool 
that, in onler to retake them, le wowhl send him the (ited 
reeiment ; and, a bedy of infantry coming up in apvarcnt 
fulfilment of Willie's promise, Colonel Wool at once com- 
miinicated with one of its mounted officers in terms filted to 
cause the rapid advance which followed. Sir David Word 
remains under the mipression he received at the time, and 
believes that the body of infoutry which he launched, su to 
speak, against the captors of his gums was the very regiment 
that had been promised hiner, the Otl—hnt T have found 
myself Irought to the conclusion above stoted, 
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battalions had vacated, they could there see no 
Russians before them except men lying wounded 
or dead. 

In the course of their recent advanee those two 
Catherinbure battalions, as we saw long ago, had 
overflooded tle ground where three of Townsenc’s 
guns stool; but haviny eaptured neither hmbers 
nor teams, the enemy did not now, when retreat- 
ing, find means to take off his prize, and aceord- 
ingly, the ebb of the receding soldiery left the 
cannon—all three of them—standing on the site 
of the fray with our gunners. There the men of 
the Connaught Rangers and of the 47th regiment, 
found our three enns, remaining deserted ;* and 
the discovery, even {o them, was an iiteresting 
and erateful surprise; but tothe young Licutenant 
Miller (who was with them), the moment was 
one of rapture; and immense, a little while later, 
was the joy of many a gunner belonging to Town- 
sens battery, when he clasped his nine-pounder 
once more, and found, as he presently did, that 
the endeavour to spike ‘her’ had failed.+ 


* In his private Report addressed to Neadquarters, the day 
after the battle, General Huller, I see, states thot the three 
rains “were speedily recaptured by the 88th regiment.’ The 
nse of the worl ‘recaptured’ was objectionable, because it 
miight be treated as meaning that the 88th companies had re- 
covered the guns vi et armia, and that was not the fact, They 
Found the deserted guns, and our people theneeforth had undis- 
puted possession of then; but of course the troops which 
virtually ‘recaptnred ' them were those which won and pressed 
the viebury, resulting in the retreat of the eapters. 

TIn the language of ginhers a piece of field-artillery is en- 
devringly drentel as feminine, The [ussians lind omdleavoure'l 
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Though now almost without amanunition,® the 
Kangers were placed by Colonel Jellreys on 
ground near the centre of the Mikriakoll’ Spur, 
and his men there lay down in the brusliovood. 

Thus the collateral results of the fielt main- 
tained by the wine of the 77th were of hardly 
less value than those direetly obtained. Other 
tasks, on that Inkerman day, yet awaited Eger- 
tons furce; but this perhaps is the place where 
the names of the officers engaged can best be 


recorded. Besides General Buller, commanding 


the brigade, and Glyn, lus brigade-major, and 
Lieutenant the Hon. Tlugh Clifford, lis awide-de- 
camp, all present in person, the officers who took 
part in the charge excculed by the wing of the 
77th were—Colonel Jerton, commanding the 
regunent, Major Straton, Major Dixon, Captain 
Willis, Captain Nicholson, Lieutenant Lemprictre, 
Lieutenant Acton, Adjutant Morgan, and Assist- 
aut-Surgeon Humplirey. 


A VII. 


The fighting thus begun by the 77th on Lenne- 
father’s left travelled thence by degrees along the 
whole line to his right, and any aveount of its 
progress which would follow the order of time 
to spike the guns with wood; and, although by this method 
they disabled two of the pieces for a tine, they did not prevent 
any of them from COM Lee neti ltale Ws, 

* That the Rangers liad marehed from eamp with Imt little 
ammunition in their pouches, see ante, pp. O7. 
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must therefore of necessity pass from tlic west to 
the east of the field, 

On ground lying wore towards the east than 
that eumbered hy his routed troops, the enemy 
still continued to advance with six battalions of 
infuntry; and it would scem that these troops 
were screened by the mist frum any depressing 
knowledve of what had been voing on near them ; 
because, far from contfornuiny, as other troops had 
done, to the invvements of retreat on their right, 
they came on with a greater deeisivencss than 
their countrymen had hitherto displayed, the 
truth beine, that our pickets, after Jone and 
obstinate resistance, had by this time, in creat 
measure, expended their cartridges, and could be 
driven i with comparative case, For some time 
the six battalions—two of the Tomsk and four of 
the Kolivansk regiment—found means, as other 
columns lad done before, to avoid the open top. 
land, andl make good their way on hanging ground, 
alone the north bank of the Mikriakoff Glen; but 
afterwards, bending to thei left, they made bole 
to trespass at last upon the hitherto avoided 
domain of the Saddle-top Reach; aml—for the 
moment—they transgressed with impunity, be- 
cause the men of our pickets, now driven before 
them in muwubers, were masking the fire from 
Ilome Ridge. 

One of the Kolivansk battalious, separating 
itself from the others, inclined away towards Hill 
Bend im a direction which was almost due cast; 
but the rest of the foree, deeply echeloned, 
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advanced on that part of Home Ridge which was ciap. 
the nearest to the Post-road on its western side, — *' 
and conlronted the right jhalf of the battery Period 
commanded by Captain Jolin Turner, who was 
present in person with this part of his force.* 

The columms still advancing, the foremost of continuca 
them was at length within case-shot distance of the remain. 
the three guns, but shielded from their fire by taitalions. 
the interposed soldiery of our retreating pickets, 
who having come in from an extended front to a 
narrow space, were here thickly gathered. A non- gieir 
commissioned officer of artillery, nained Conway, Tei § ae 
moved forward from Captain Tumer's side, and ee 
cried out to the infantry, im a voice of thunder, 

‘Lie down, men! he down!’ Many heard and 
obeyed, and very many, allhouyl not themselves 
hearing either this or other like warnings, could 

still see and follow the example of those who did; 

and the result was, that in a strangely short space 

of time the interposed infantry men were all lying 

flat and effaced. Then Turner, firing safe over 
them, sent two rounds of case-shot into the ad- 
vancing masses, Which carried slaughter amongst 
them, and not only drove back at once the column 
marching in front, but also (as will be inferred 

from the sequel) so shook the four other battalions 

as to dispose them towards flight. The men of their retreat 
the pickets, springing to their feet and cheering, Gio 
pursued the column in its retreat down the side ae 
of the ridge, and, encountering no resistance from 





* The separation of Turner's left alf-battery had taken place 
some time before. Sve note, ante, p. 95. 
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the vest of the live Tnittdions, drove Lack the 
whole foree before them home on to the base of 
Shell Thill. 

The columns this falling back passed dimly in 
siclit of the 77th, whilst halted and Iving down 
on the ground it had wou; but Meerton’s people, 
in the must, mistook them for Luvlsh advaneie, 
and cid neal molest their redrowt. 


MVILE. 


The mist was so isolating, that i strangely in- 
lercepted Che spread of vicbory 5 and, although at 
uta small distance from the seene of the over- 
throw which Turner lad just now achieved, the 
lop of Thill Bend was a point from which, at this 
lime, an Enelishman could see nething hopeful, 
There, as we know, Colonel Perey Herbert Tid 
posted three companies of the -Lth, under Cap- 
tain Bellairs, and the 183 mem composing this 
force were drawn wp belimd the low crestwork. 
Qn them lefh were Pennvenik’s guns, but the hat- 
tery had been suffering from the heavier metal 
on Shell Till, had lost many horses, and froin 
one enuse or other had been for some time silent. 
Towards the front, as far as the eve could reach 
in the mist, the ground was peopled with Enelish 
suldiery in no state of formation, and not only re 
treatine without ceremony, but even retreating in 
haste. Indeed, some were rmming. These troops 
belonged to different regiments, and were plainly 
for the most part the remains of the pickets and 
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of the troops sent out to support them, who, after CUA P. 
long and tough lighting, were now suffering them eR 
selves to be driven in quickly bevause they had "4 
exhausted their cartrudves; but the number of 
the fugitives visible within a sinall space was so 
great that an observer might custly fail to recog- 
uise them as men coming in from the outposts 
unless he understood low the progress of the 
enemys aback uponia triangular wedee of eromnd 
like Mount Iukerman was compressing whit jad 
buen a widely extended chain of pickets into a 
marrow space. The men, when questioned, ssid, 
erowling, that they lad used up all ther ear 
tridges, showed no disposition to make a stand, 
and hastened off to the rear, The column more 
immediately pressing upon the fugitives was that 
Kolivansk bathulion which lad diverged, as we 
know, from the main body of the regiment, It 
was seen working up through the brushwood, 
Bellairs not only thought that the mere sight penasirs, 
of the strong eddy thus setling Im from the trout tio ot the 
: are : Nad | HHehLeney. 
might of itself work miscliel, but saw, too, that 
the udvance of the column was placing the guns 
on his left im no little danger, and already, 1b 
seems, he was forming lis resolve when Captain 
Adams (the aidede-camp of General Adams, lis 
brother, then counnanding the brigade) rede up, 
and said, ‘1 think you had better advance, Bel- 
lairs.” The heads and shoulders of the advancing 
Iiussians now seen above the bruslwood showed 
that the column was within about eighty yards. 
Bellairs vave the order to ‘fix bayonets ’—for this 
TOL. VI K 
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had not yet been done—to ‘fix bayonets and ad- 
‘vance. Without firiuy a shot lus men cleared 
tle low purapet, drove forward under a hail of 
musketry till within forty yards of their enemy, 
and them with a loud hurrah, and breaking into a 
run, went straight at the head of the column. 
The column turned and fled, pursucd by the fire 
of their assailants, but gaining a good deal of 
shelter from the thickness and the height of the 
brushwood which grew in that part of the field. 


ATX. 


lurther cast, but upon an alignment less ad- 
vanced than the seenes of the preeeding en- 
counters, the Borodino and the Turoutine rei- 
ments, with, besides, that stray Catherinburg 
battalion which had joined their advance, were 
still in order of battle upon a front which ex- 
tended from the Post-road by the head of the 
Quarry Ravine, to the erest beyond the Sandbag 
Battery ; and, the mist here not being so dense 
as to forbid combined movements, the GGOO in- 
fintry * thus gathered might have been wielded 
us a single force by any one entitled to command 
Lhem. Itseems, however, that no general officer 
was present, wid the only order hitherto given to 
these Borodine and Taroutine battalions, was not 
one of such kind as to engage them in any bold 
enterprise. 

The four battalions of the Taroutine, and the 

* Guus, 
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one of the Catherinburg regiment, were about to 
be attacked by a corps 500 strong, under General 
Adains in person, and on the opposite flank the 
right of the Borodino reviment was confronted, 
at some distance, by a little band of 200 men 
under Colonel Mauleverer ; * but except those two 
bodies of English, and a few of the outpost men 
still hovermeg near, the 6600 Ltussians had no 
hostile troops before them. The Taroutine bat- 
talions remained halted, but the two Dorodino 
battalions, which were on and near the Post-road, 
began to move forward. 

The 200 men under Colonel Mauleverer were 
awing of the 30th Regiment. This small force 
wready in line attempted to deliver its fire upon 
(he wudvancing masses of the Borodino regiment, 
but from the practice of piling arms in all 
weathers without closing the muazzles, it resulted 
that but few of the pieces would receive fire, and 
for a moment the men, baffled by this sudden 
failure of their rifles in the close presence of the 
enemy, bewan, as it seemed, to waver; but Colonel 
Mauleverer, a cool, skilful, and resolute ollicer, 
Who commanded the regiment, and was preseut 
on foot with this wing, proved equal to the emer- 
vency. If no spark could be wrung from thie 
firelock, he knew there was still the bayonet. He 
caused his men to advance to the ‘ Barrier,’ or 
main picket wall, and there for the moment lie 
down hehin«d it, The enemy’s masses approached, 

* The left wing of the 30th Reyiment, with a strength of 202 
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CHAP. and the head of lus foremost colunm was already 
VI. oa ) : 
—_— within a few yards, when Colonel Muauleverer 
ee couse himself, the Adjut ant of (he reviment Lieutenaut 
Walker, and indeed, as it seems, all the off- 
cers who were acting with this wing of the 
20th, rose and mounted to the top ef the wall. 
Yet there they stood hardly a moment. With 
scarce a vlance back to their people, they frankly 
leapt down to the enemy's side of the Darrier. 
In an instant, the men were up, aud following 
over the wall, Without farther recourse to their 
: wetted firelucks, but welcoming with a joyful 
| hurrah the sudden time for the bayonet, they 
sprang ut the nearest lattalion whilst still in its 





! company columns, aud were presently tearing 
hy their way through the loose, shapeless swarm. 


Mauleverer himself was gravely wounded, and 
numbers of lus ollicers and amen fell killed or 
disubled;* Dut the encounter, if bloody, was 
Overthow short. The shreds of the enemy's company col- 


cel (lee twes 


Bertin Winns, thrown back in a heap of confusion upon 


bel teal iat ee 1 a ‘ . . sh : 
imumevtiat ely the solid mass coming up in siipport, seemed to 
ewmlranling , . a) R 3 ; ‘ 

lin, lyme at lo instant ruin, for that last body also, 


thoueh it searee could have felt Huelish steel, 


| bevan to fall back in disorder; and within a brief 
_ * The logsas of the whole regiment (which thd a strength of 


400) were in kalled aud wounded 127, ineluding Captain Comolly 
awl Licutenant Gibson killed, and Colonel Manleveror, Captain 
Rose, Captain Diekson, Captain Bayley, and Lientenant Lewin 
wounded (the last of them mortally); and itis believed that 
the particular eneounter sustained, as chove deseriled, ly only 
a wine of the reciment, is the one in whieh Conally, Gibson. 
und Lewin were mortally, anid Tayley severely wounded, 
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interval from the moment when Mauleverer and eCraP. 
the rest of the officers sprany up to the top of the _*" | 
wall, the slender line of the 30th, with a remain- ™ /srtd 
ing strength of perhaps some seven or eight score 
soldiers, was driving a broken throng from the 

head of the Quarry Ravine and up the slopes of 

Shell Hill." 

The immeliate consequence of this exploit was Retreat of 
not its only result; for the two wnstricken Dat- Horedine” 
talions of the Borodino regiment accepted the iia al 
defeat of their comrades as a blow which must. 
rule their own fate. They turned and began to 
descend along the channel of the Quarry Ravine. 

Thus all four of the Borodine battalions were now 
in retreat. 





XX. 


In obedience to the instrnetion he had re- a ayaners 


ceived, General Adams led the 41st Regiment {ae 
towarls the Sandbag Battery, and the almost [yin 
entire battalion thus acting under lis imme- siege 


diate orders had a streneth of more than 500 ofthe doo 


Wen letore 


men.f With his force extended im line le ad- him. 


* The defeated battalions apparently fled towards the hill 
top, in the hope of soon finding themaclves covered by the 
fire of the Russian artillery ; lot they afterwards turned, and 
ultimately retreated from Mount Inkerman by deseending the 
Quarry Ravine, The Borodine reviment, of which the two de- 
featel battalions formed Jialf, liad a strength of 2500, Major 
Walker was brilliantly prominent in the eharge, anil wpon the 
recommendation of Colonel Manleverer (who modestly ignored 
his own part in the encounter) he received the Viel oria Cross, 

4525, The strenvih of the entire regiment all told was 50, 
pat one company Was out on picket in another part of the field, 
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vaneed along the Pore Ridge to Mount Head, 
descended thence to the WNitspur, and {after first 
micetineg the solliery of our pickets there driven 
in frou the front) was at last face to face with 
the Taroutine reeiment, and the stray Catherin. 
bury battalion, troops numbering altoyether 4000 
men.* For the first time on that dav the Rus- 
siums were met by a whole Enelish battalion, or 
meat least nearly complete; and it seems that 
af the very sight of this foree approaching, the 
buelers of the Taroutine reciment began to sound 
‘Leffabont !- Bat, whether oheving their bugles, 
or yielding rather under the fire which presently 
crished through ther ranks from the extended 
front of the 41st, the loosened company columns 
of the Taroutine regiment made haste to turns and, 
Adkins pressing on his advanee, i not only re- 
sitlied (lat those sulalivided masses fell haelk in 
eonfusion, and alwindoned the site of the Sand- 
hay Datterw, but. that the three solid eolamns 
Which had stood in support were carried) away 
with the resf down the sides of the nearest: 
declivities. Adwus warily marking the density 
of the ecopsewood, and the steepness of the de- 
scent by which the throng flooded down, would 
nob suffer his men to pursue except with their fire, 
and the enemy, finding eover from the rifle balls 
af our people in the fill of the ground, dropped 
quickly ont of them reach ; Init panie then took 
up the chase and made the retreat a sheer tlieht. 
Thus the whole of the foree which (including the 
* 4740, + Chodasteviteh, p. 198, 
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Boredino corps belnre overthrown) had been 6600 
struny, was now passing away discomfited from 
the field of strife. By what further wanderings 
the stray Catherinburg body made good its way 
back to Sebastopol, no record before me has told ; 
but the eight battalions of the Borodino and the 
Taroutine regiments descended to the foot of 
Mount Inkerman, drew off alone the bank of the 
river, and were not again brought into action. 

If here once again the thousands pave way to 
the hundreds, it must be remembered in excuse 
for these Taroutine and Borodlino regiments that 
they were troops somewhat shaken in confidence 
hy their experience of defeat on the Alina; that 
now on the Inkerman day they had adventure 
almost at random across the ravines and the 
videes having no artillery with them ; that they 
had been left to auess at them duty without the 
euidanee of any general officer; that from the 
lirst, they had had, as it were, the sensation of 
being astray, and that plainly in the hour of trial 
there was no fit commander to wield them. 


XX. 


Thus, though having already broneht wp nearly 
25,000 infantry,* and 38 guns (of which 22 were 
12-pounders), the enemy received a cruel discon- 
filure from forees which comprised altogether 
only 3600 foot, with 18 pieces of field-artillery. 


' 24,643. 
+ 9790 ag shown anie in foatnate, p. 118. 
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And, as regards the numbers actively partieipat 
ing in that decisive series of combats which 
began with Egertons charge, the disproportion 
was even more huge; fur the twenty Russian 
battalions thrown forward to assail General 
Pennefither with the might of full 15,000 men* 
were themselves assailed and defeated, nay, 
brouweht to sheer ruin; and (apart frum the op- 
portune aid contributed by Turner’s three guns) 
all the blows which produced this result came 
from small and separated bodies of English in- 
fantry searee numbering altogether 1200; whilst, 
moreover, the sixteen battalions which the enemy 
held in reserve were themselves so far dominated 
that they made no effort to avert or retrieve the 
overthrow thus inflicted upon their comrades. 
Those sixteen battalions, it is true, remained 
Wushaken, and had hardly, indeed, been subjected 
to amy special strain on their eournaye, for, besides 
being kept out of fire, they all of them ocenpicd 
heivhts frum which they eould see little or nothing 
of their fueitive brethren now draining off throuch 
Lhe ravines, But the loss of General Soimonoll 
—the soul of the enterprise —and of General 
Villebois, and an appalling number of other 
officers—many high in command—was of itself 
almost fatal to any hope of obtaining fresh ser- 
vies from the remnants of the defeated columns : 
and, upon the whole, it resulted that this discem- 
fiture of the twenty battalions which actively en- 
wacml in the attack was not a mere repulse, but, 
© Their strength at the omteet wae 15,420, 
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so far as concerned tlinse troops, an absolute and 


final clefeat, which removed them from the field of 


battle, and ended their part in the day's fighting.* 

Nor can this strange result he ascribed to any 
sudden panic afflicting the Russians, nor indeed, 
speaking generally, to any want of devotion on 
the part of their soldiery, The disasters to which 
the enemy exposed his dense, crowded inasses 
might be soberly called ‘overwhelming, and in 
some of his hapless columns, the havce was actual 
ruin. The Catherinburg regiment suffered not 
only a terrible slaughter of its rank and file, but 
lost all its battalion commanders, besiles two- 
thirds of its other officers: and two of the Kolt- 
vansk battalions, which lind sone into action with 
a strength of more thin fourteen hundred men, 
eame out, after less than an hour, in charge of a 
captain, With only, as he has reported, some ten 
score of men belaveen themt <All this earnage 
had been incurred by attempting to overwhelin 


a few steady, resolute soldiery with the weight of 


eross columns: but the combatants stood shrouded 
in mist, and it seems that the great bulk of the 
Russian officers never knew the conditions wider 
which they fought, They imagined that ther 


* ‘De tous les bataillons qui deveient attaqner In position 
‘des Anglais, vingt avaient déjh quitié le cheanp de betuille'- - 
Talleben, p. 465; and the assertion is confirmed by the elahor- 
ate plans accompanying the General's work, which are careful 
to represent that after their early morning's fight. all the twenty 
hattalions were finally withdrawn froin the eouflict. 

+ Kronsikoll's statement, Czarevitell’s Collection, ‘The writer 
was a captain in the Ist Kolivansk battalion. 
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forces hael been sacriheed for want of sufficient 
numbers.” 
It was now about hall-past seven o'clock, 


XXII. 


We saw that, to meet the 25,000 infantry and 
38 pleees of cannon already brought up te Mount 
Inkerman, our people had only been able to gather 
some 600 foot with—at first 12 and afterwards 
—18 guna; but it may be said that the Duke 
Of Cambridge and Sir George Catheart were ad. 
vanetne to the snppert of Poennefather with 
reinforcements which would sooner or later com: 
prise some So00 additional infantry,f that the 
batteries on TLome Tidge would ere long be reeeiy- 
Ing am accession of 18 field-pirees, followed soon 
by two heavier cans, and that the forces thus pre- 
paring to aet, though not yetoon the seene of 
the actual fight. should he counted as supports 


"Tn spite of the arenmulated forees of the enemy our 
: ero Lta tonne siecle it eueeaypy | thee lis batteries tye] fiert fen 
‘fiows, and invintatued! Chemselves in that pesitien hoping to 
‘wot new sopports, Lut exeepl the three regiments of omp divi- 
sien | Tie three reviments alone had come inte action with a 
Satreneth of 1207] no others appeared, "Phot bewildered ws ta 
“the last deer, Jlavine no possibility of maintaining our 
“posttion anv donger, we retreated.” Rremsikell) whe ente, 
The reeent date of the statement and of it pulilication temds te 
prowe that the false nopression af the writer nist have heen 
ene generally entertained im the Hussian army, for otherwise, 
apparcntly after so many years, if could hardly lave rermsinesd 
micerpected, 

+ Shl—ae., the Guards, Tees Prince Beward's company 
(alten y eonleal, atl (ie 4th Meistion, 
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and reserves already lending their weight to the 
defence of Mount Inkerman, Such a comment 
would not be unfair; Iut, if forees which were 
only approaching are treated as part of the 
strength, they must be counted, of course, on 
each side, and under that mode of reckoning the 
disparity of the compared numbers will still ap- 
pear great; for then, with a present and an ap- 
proaching strength, comprising altogether srarce 
more than 7OOO infantry and less than forty 
pieces of cannon, the English must be found to 
have stood confronted by a body of 35,000 foot,* 
and 133 cuns of which 54 were 12-pounders. 
And it can searcely be said that in this early 
part of the fight the Tsnelish foot-soldiery made 
up for scant nuinbers by using them advantage of 
eround ; for these of their infantry who eneaged 
the enemy's columns did mot even mm any one 
instance stand still to await the attaek behind 
their sheltering heights, but always, on the con 


trary, pushed forward, and chose the seene of 


each combat by csimply striking at the enemy 
wherever they ehanced to find lim. 

The mist was a circumstance which at. lirst 
eave adyantaye to General Soimonoll; lut it 
afierwards proved a graver embarrassment to 
the Russians—engaged as they were on strive 
eround—than fo the troops of our 2d Division, 
long exmped on Monnt Inkerman, and defendiny, 
as i were, their own copse. The Mussians, it is 
true, had masses so great and so dense in pro- 

* 38, oR, 
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portion to the ground they assailed, that despite 
the dimness of the atmosphere, their columns— 
too huve to be lost—could in general be reached 
by orders despatehed from elsewhere, and the 
whole of them mivht therefore, if steady, main- 
tain that, clear singleness of action and purpose 
Which makes the strenvth of an army; whilst 
the Hnelish force, on the contrary, was broken 
up inte detachments so small and so far apart 
that the mist which lay heavy between them 
made their severance from cach other complete ; 
and at many a spot, as we live seen, a young 
oflicer with a very scant followine of soldiery 
anil strony bodies of Russians before him, be- 
came, as ib were, the supreme commander in a 
narrow field of action bevond the roach of con- 
trol, and also cut off from all help. Dut this 
kind of isolation proved not altovether wneon- 
genial to the peonliar peaple whe are sid to have 
heen always warlike without, having patience to 
be ‘imilitery 3" and for once, notwithstanding old 
maxims, the slender and separate stems proved 
stronver than the closely bound fagrout. A force 
which had greatness and unity wave way to a 
number of spontaneous ¢florts by segregated 
handtnls of men, 

The result was, of course, In a great measure 
owing to the ligh quality of the oflicers who thus 
found themselves invested with power, and yet, 
speaking venerally, they were not selected men, 
Prince Malward, Fordyvee, Thornton Grant, Baller 
(with Kgerton under lim), Hugh Chifferd, Jolm 
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Turner, Bellairs, Mauleverer, Acdums—all these, cu ap. 
one after another, found occasions for the separate | sles 
exercise of power, and used them with signal Tat Period 
elfect; yet excepting Buller aml Adams (both 
Brigadier-Generals) no one of them came into 

action with any extended authority such as that 

which circumstance gave him. It seems hardly 

unsafe to conjecture that a munber of men thus 

raised up into leaderslips by the alinost blind 
chances of battle, yet proving, every one of ther, 

equal to the varying aml successive ciiereeneies, 

were, after all, only fair samples of the body Crom 

which they came, and that, as regards both its 
officers and the soldiery under them, our anny at 
Inkerman was rich in men able to cope with that 

kind of emergency which can best be met by 

sheer fighting. 

The Enelish came into aetion without daving ge gnytish 
broken their fast; and before the close of the fishy, 
battle, there must have been many whose hodily 
strenyth was a little impairal by want of food 
and drink; but the main need felf hy our Lroops 
was one of a more formidable kind. The cen- want ofa 

7 | 4. inunition 
trifugal foree exerted by Pennefather’s peeuhiar 
tactics carvied with it of necessity a rapid expen- 
diture of cartridyes, and this, too, ly troops so 
far in advanev, so dispersed in the copsewood, 
and, besides, so shrouded in mist that, as long 
as they remained fighting thus in the extreme 
front, they were necessarily beyond the reach of 
all measures for enabling them to replenish their 
pouches. Already, as we have seen, wumbers of 
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the pickels and their immediate auxiliaries lad 
from this cause become almost powerless; and 
we shall find that, in spite of the valiant devo- 
tion that was manifested by Turkish and Eng- 
lish drivers who pushed forward with reserve 
aimunition, (he evil was one which for some 
hours continned to increase. 

Results proved that Percy Herbert had received 
i) happy inspiration when he divined that the 
mere sight of a quickly opened fire from Fitz- 
mavers guns would tend to weaken the early 
mormine’s atlack; for the enemy, thus led to 
believe that our people stood ready to meet lim, 
became, it would seem, over-cautious, Under the 
scum effect of the artillery-flashes, whieh blazed 
through the anist from Tome Ridge, the twenty 
issaling battalions were made to bend aside right 
wad left from the open Saddle-top Reach, and it is 
plain that the expedient which thus caused them 
to swerve, helped greatly tu mar their attack. 

From the moment when, with Everton’s ad- 
vance, our people beeame the assmilants, the Rus- 
siaus fuled to draw any even temporary advan- 
tave from weight of numbers, aml indeed had to 
expiute their gross method of fighting by the en. 
durance of frightful losses. The aseemdant of the 
few over the many was for the time so decisive 
that it scarce appeared to leave room for the 
common element of chanee. Every time it at- 
lacked, and alter strife always short, the scant 
slender line had mastery over the column. 

Under an almost unique concurrence of cireum- 
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stances, it so happened that this overthrow of the 
twenty battalions, however complete, still failed 
to exert that wide power over the minds and 
hearts of men which commonly attends upon 
victory; for the Russians, when driven back, 


flooded down for the most part by the Mikriakoll 


Glen and the Careenaye Ravine, or else by the 
defile of the Quarry, and dropped away from the 
Mount under cover of the bruslwood and the 
mist without being seen by their fellow-country- 
men of the 11th Division then advancing in 
support along the high ground to take their 
places in the front; whilst the English, on the 
other hand, losing sieht of their adversaries for x 
moment in the dimness of the air and the smoke, 
and then quickly again finding themselves con- 
fronted by similar masses, did not even, It secms, 
imagine that they had finally driven off from the 
field several thousands of the enemy’s infantry ; 
and, though facing anew big, grey colunms, which 
were really fresh troops, supposed themselves still 
contending against the obstinacy of their earliest 
foes. In short, this first low’s achievement, 
though extirpating from the battle-field, as the 
Russians declare, more than 15,000 of their in. 
fantry furces, was nevertheless an event so little 
known at the time by any other than the fugitives 
themselves, that to the remainder of the assailing 
army it brought no discouragement; to the Eng- 
lish, no new sense of power, and—exeept towards 
the left of the defended ground—no rest, no 
break, no chanve. 
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YEON D PRET E 
ho AM. te 8.30 A.M, 
I, 

If 15,000" of the enemy's defeated forees were 
now altogether abandoning the Tnkermian battle- 
ficld, JO,000-F fresh infantry, followed close by 
Wo less thau Ue additional cnms, had made their 
way romnd under Pouloft alone the Bast Sapper's 
Road, aul ap St George's Lavine to the higher 
slopes of Bhell Till General Dannenberg, on 
waning the heights, took command of not only 
the foree which marched under TPauloll, lut also 
of the other army-corps which Sotmenell had led 
out from Sebastopol. Tt was evidently under- 
stir thiat ys all the JMET poses of (lie ligelit On 
Mount Inkerman, General Dannenberg had an 
Independent authority which Prince Mentschikolf 
would not supersede. When the Prince had come 
up, he placed hiuself on the retired position of 
St George's Drow, and there kept the Grand- 
Dukes at lis sule. 

By means of the fresh artillery brought up 
wider Pauloll, the enemy's array of latleries was 
strenzthened, Dut also prolonged, from Shell Wall 
to the encl of Hast Jnt;$ amd General Dannenberg 

* 15,490. 

+ Computing the Sapper battalion at 750, 10,712. 

¢ Mo prearranged, see ante, p. 86. 


s At first twenty-fonr, and afterwards, it seema, thirty-two 
yons Were tatallishied on Mast Jot alone. 
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could now move his battalions under the cover crap. 


of nearly ninety guns already in action,* well 


planted on commanding heights, and extended “ried 


along a whole mile of front.? 

General Dannenberg, for some reason, deter- 
mined that, notwithstanding the long, toilsome 
march which they had even then hardly com- 
pleted, the troops of the 11th Division just 
brought up by Pauloff should exclusively con- 
stitute his attacking foree, and that the sixteen 
battalions, which had been hitherto employed as 
inactive supports and reserves, should still remain 
charged with like functions in the approaching 
fight; but the disposition of those last troops was 
now so far altered as to make them extend their 
protection to the batteries newly placed om ast 
Jut. 

Though drawn up, from the first, on high 
ground, and not, for the most part, at any great 
distances in reat of Soimonoff’s guns, the 9000f 
men composing those supports and reserves had 
been as free from the strain of actual fighting as 
the battalions newly brought up; and, upon the 
whole, it nay be said that (except the troops 
assailed in their march by Goodlake’s thirty men) 


* At this moment, or very soon aflerwards, there were 
vivhty-six guns in battery. 

+ Of the enemy's 135 pieces. no less than fifty-four were of 
the great calibre, belonging to what the Russians culled ‘ hat- 
‘teries of position,’ the guns being 12-pounders, with 32- 
pounder howitzers, 

+ 9036, without counting the 207 Sapners who, however, 
were also on the grounil. 

Vo. WL L 
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no purtion of the 19,000 infantry * mew about to 
be wielded by Dannenberg Indl hitherto fired a 
shot. 

With the 10,000 fresh troops of Paulofl’s army- 
corps, General Danncuberg undertook to engage 
the eentre of the Jenelish, lut also to attack them 
at the sume time with great vigour on their right, 
and to lwgin by driving in the litthe body of 
saldicry still posted by the Sandhay Nattery.> 
So, after cunine Shell Will, the Okhotsk regiment 
und the Sapper battalion crussed the Quarry 
Ravine and the Inkerman Tusk, descended into 
St Clement’s Gorge, and thenee (by help of the 
Suppers, who cut thromeh the dense and tall 
brushwood) made their difficult way wp the Kit- 
spur ata point near ifs northern extremity, In 
this diagonal line of muareh, they were followed 
sume wiy by the Jikeulsk and the Selenelinsk 
battalions; but the NMikoutsk troops so shaped 
their course that they would ultimately come to 
the front in or near the Quarry Ravine and on 
the right of the Okhotsk regiment; whilst, on 
Lhe other hand, the four Selenehinsk battalions 
prepared to form the Jef wing of the assailing 
forees, Defore coming under fire, the troops were 
wlready im that order of altaek which had heen 
wloupted by the Tomsk ant three other regiments 
in the preceding fiyhtt 

* Taking the battalion of Suppers af TO, 19,748. 


T The attaek on our right wos, at this time, the primary 
olyject.—Todlelwn, p. 468. 


» f¢., skirmishers lirst, then two lines of ecompatiy columne, 
then one line of battalion columns. See ale, let Jeriod, Sec. 1. 
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During the latter part of their progress these cHuarP. 
fresh troops were not in reality separated from bi 
the fugitives of the Taroutine and Borodino regi- 
ments by any great interval of either space or 
time ; but the formation of the ground was such 
that the routed troups, as we saw, could pour off 
by ways of their own without either obstructing 
or discouraging the forces newly brought up; and 
indeed it is believed that the advancing battalions 
liad the singular advantage of not even seeing the 
discomfited "ley Sie: only a few minutes be- 
fore had been crowded over the same ground. 





2d Jerind. 


IL. 


What foree could the English oppose to the Resources 
teil wie of the 
19,000 infantry, supported by nearly ninety guns Buglish. 
already in battery, which Daunenberg was now 
wielding against them, and how im particular 
would they inect the attack of the 10,000 fresh 
troops thus advancing upon their centre and 
their right front ? 
Before coming to the English numbers, it must The 
7 F . heubraliged 
be observed that Dannenberg was confining lus jairl of 
onsets to a chosen part of the field, that down to 
the end of the battle he continued to avoid any 
second attack in the direction of Soimonoll’s en- 
terprise, and that by this exercise of his prero- 
vative as the attacking comnander, he neutralised 
any bodies of men which our people might keep 
for defence on ground no longer assailed. It was 
on Pennofathor’ 3 left rear and left: front that the 
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maintenance of this safeguard was judged to be 
needful, 

Prince Edward, as before, with his picket at 
Quarter-cuard Point, Major Fordyce (with Grant's 
force conjoined) overlooking the approach by the 
Wellway, Colonel Jefireys on the Mikriakoff 
Spur, and besides, for some time, Colonel Egerton 
established near the head of the Glen—these 
watched against any fresh onslauelits directed 
from the west of Mount Inkerman. It is true 
that in the course of this Seeond Period there 
took place on Everton's right a strong onset of 
Russian battalions which enforced upon him a 
parallel movement to ground less advanced; and 
he was afterwards brought back to aid the defence 
of the Ilome Ridge at a critical nmoment; but on 
the other hand, when reinforcements from the 4th 
Division were approaching from the direction of 
the Windmill, a wing of the 21st Tusiliers, 200 
strony, under Lord West, was pushed forward to 
a spot near the one which Everton vacated ; and 
upon the whole it may be understood that from 
the opening of this Second Period wutil the close 
of the action the troops thus thrown out to guard 
the western skirts of Mount Inkerman numbered 
always as much as one thousand. They were 
troops which had come at the first with a strength 
of nearly 1200, and constituted one-third part of 
the 3600 infantry which our people had brought 
into action.* 

* Prince Edward, Fordyce, Grant, Everton, nud Jeffreys came 
into avtion with a strength of altogether 1166; uml the Eng- 
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A Russian column at one time appeared mov- 


CHAP, 
VL. 


ing up from the Mikriakoff Glen, Lut Lord West _ ~~ _ 


with ease drove it down; and it may be almost 
unreservedly said that from the close of Pemune- 
father’s first great fight until the end of the battle, 
the thousand men guarding his left remained un- 
molested by infantry, If still wader artillery-fire, 
they had earned tle reward of lard toil, and there 
were soldiery near the head of the Well- way 
whose rest could not always be broken by the 
occasional lum of a round-shot, or the roar of the 
neighbouring fight. Many lay wrapt in sleep. 
Yet one must not suppose that the rest thus 
enjoyed by many a suldier could well be shared 
by lis chiefs; for our people did not know of thic 
ruin they had just been inflicting upon twenty of 
the Russian battahons; and, the movements of 
the enemy’s infantry being still veiled by mist, 
no English commander could be sure, or even 
with mueh confidence hope, that the ereat on- 
slaught made under Soimonof! would not be in 
some shape renewed. For example, as regards 
General Pennefather, it would seem that the 
strain put upon him by lis host of assailants 
was as yet unrelieved by any germing sense of 
security avainst further attacks from the west; 
for to Major Maxwell who had come lrom the 
Mikriakoff Spur with an anxious question from 
Jellreys asking where ammunition could be found, 
lish infantry, ineluding all the reinforeementa which came up 


in time for the first ficht, numbered, as we have seen, 3622; 
geo note ante, p. 115. 
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the General answered that he ‘iid not know 
‘where to put his hand on a round or a wan, 
‘and that the Ranvers must stand their ground, 
‘and wive the Russiaus the bayonet, or be driven 
‘into the sea’—words apparently importing a 
belicf that the next task reserved for our people 
in this part of the field might be one of almost 
desperate resistanee: and General Cunrahert too 
way be instanced as one of the ehicls who shared 
the prevailing opimion, and anticipated more or 
less surely a second attack from the west; for, 
having ridden forward with Maxwell (then re- 
turning from lus errand) to the ground where 
the Rangers were lying, lie declared the position 
they occupied on the Mikniakolf Spur to be one 
of creat importance, and not only urved them to 
hold it fast despite their want of ammunition, 
but to offer a show of strength, and make their 
layonets visible above the stems of the brush- 
wool.* The Tanvers, one may mention im pass- 
ing, dil not ful to obey this direction; and 
when (being deserted by the enemy) they began 
to draw fire trom Shell Jil, thea comaniuiler 
still deferred so exactly to the wishes of Can- 
robert that he would net move them lack to a 


* To Maxwell who liad told him that the Rangers were with- 
out ummunilion General Canrolert answered: * Ninaporte. 
* Deploves en Livne, fixez les Wofonettes. Faites une appa 
‘renee; aad wpon coming up te the four companies on the 
Mikriakel Spur. hie said; *Cest ane position tres importante, 
"Tl faut faire uneapparenee OF lisrequest that the bayonets 
should be mondo wisthly above the brnasliweoel he dans Ieinase-Tf 
been meetmtotal fir spete. 
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spot—though only a little in rear—where a bend 
of the ground offered shelter. * 

The thousand men thus left in charge to guard 
the west of Mount [nkerman could take no part 
in those struggles for the possession of the Sand- 
bag Battery and the Home Ridge which now 
were about to begin; but it must not be supposed 
that meanwhile they all were remaining inactive ; 
because many of them, as, for instance, the four 
companies of the 77th and of their successors the 
21st Fusilicrs—and of the Rangers, too, when sup- 
plied with fresh ammunition }—were able to use 
their rifles persistently against the Russian artil- 
lerymen at ranves of less than 800 yards; and 
the enemy Jiimself has borne witness to the 
cogency of the fire thus imaimtained during a 
period of several hours, Still, though tending 
to weary out slowly the endurance of Dannen- 
berg’s artillerymen, and in that sense to help 
towards the end, the rifle-balls tormenting his 
gunners could not actually exert any sway over 
the issue of the now coming fights; and for that 
last purpose aceordingly—whether idle or plying 

* General Canrobert, I believe, often spoke with great satis- 
faction of the readiness and constuncy with which ‘the lrish 
‘regiment’ fullilled his wish. 

+ The Rangers owed their supply of ammunition to the praise. 
worthy care and alacrity of an officer left on duty in camp— 
namely, Quartermaster Moore. After listening for « while to 
the vigorous and sustained fire on Mount Inkerinan, Moore 
inferred that the Rangers might be exhausting their pouches, 
wl he not suly hustencd to load the bit horses with fresh am- 


munition, but came himself into the fight with this infinitely 
welcome stipply. 
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their fireloecks—the thousand men watching our 
left must all be regarded as neutralised. 

If one third part of the infantry which the 
Enelish had brousht into action was thus sub- 
stantially neutralised, the two remaining third 
parts of it had suffered in the course of the fight- 
ing aimaterial diminution of their power. Gen- 
eral Pennefather, it is true, had not yet sustained 
crushing losses in killecl and wounded ; but sev- 
eral hundreds of his picket-men and picket-sup- 
ports, after lone and obstinate skirmishing in 
copsewood overlain with thick mist, had become 
disengaved more or less from the guidance of 
their cliels, and were merely now so many units 
without any agerecate strength® Many, it is 
believed. including a large proportion of officers, 
long remained in advanced positions; whilst 
again, as we suw, there were numbers of the 
men with dumb ritles who had come back loosed 
from command, and savace for want of cartridges; 
but, although the formation of the ground made 
it certain that the soldicry thus driven in must 
draw closer and closer together when approaching 
the Isthmus, they were a medley from various 
regiments, neither linked by a common authority 
nor working any longer as skirmishers. Dercy 
Herbert strove hard to give them coherence, for 
he judged that the moment mivht be near when 
every bayonet would be wanted fur the defence 
of Ilome Ridge, and the reserve ammunition, it 


* See in Appendix, Note VII, a computation showing the 
number of the pickets and their skirmishing supports. 
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seems, was brought up in good time; but still 
this ‘spent force’ of combatants (which gathered 
for the most part between Il’ennefather’s camp and 
Home Ridge) was not in such state as to be able 
to take its share of the fights now impending. 

There remained, however, to General Venne- 
father for defence against the coming attacks 
several organised bodies of infantry, which nuim- 
bered altogether about 1400 men.* It may be 
said that about one-half of these held advanced 
positions ; for, near the scene of their victory in 
front of the Barrier, there stood what remained 
of the wing of the 30th which fought under Col- 
onel Mauleverer; and General Adams, with the 
41st Regiment (which was joined before long by 
Bellairs with Jus three companies of the 49th), 
still remained by the Sandbay Battery. 

On the Home Ridge, four of Townsend's field- 
pieces, now adding their strength to that of Fita- 
mayers twelve guus, brought the whole uumber 
up to sixteen; and the reverse slope was occu- 
pied by the remaining moiety of Pennefather’s 
disposable infantry—that is, by the 95th Regiment, 
by a remnant of the 55th, and three companies 
of the 47th—trvops which came into action with 
a strength of rather more than 700, but about to 
be reduced to some 300 by the approaching re- 
moval of the 96th Reciment.t 

* See Appendix, Note VII. 

+ Two of Townsend's guns lad beon spiked, thongh only with 
wood, and wero for the titne disabled ; but we shall see them Tee 


store to efficiency, and brought back into action. 
+ See Appendix, Note VIL. 
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The reinforcements destined to reach Penne- 
father in time to share, sooner or later, in the 
now impending tights of this Second Period were: 
Two field-batteries despatched from the First, and 
one from the Lieht Division,® some 12U0 of the 
Guards,f im 2000 inen brought wp by Catheart 
from the 4th Division,’ so that ultimately the 
1400 English infantry, before standing ready to 
meet the next coming attacks, would be increased 
to about £700; ancl two batialions of French in- 
fantry, with a streneth of altogether 1600, were 
also approaching$ Of these suecours, the three 
English field-batteries, and more than 700 of the 
Guards,|| with the Duke of Cambridge present in 
person, were already so close that. for the purpose 
of any fighiton Home Ridge, they might be almost 
revarded as present, 

Coming after a victory which had expunged 
from Mount Inkerman more than twenty Russian 
battalions, these remforeements, though small, 
micht still have sulliced, it would seem, to make 
good the defence of a position in which nature 

* The artillery furmished by the lst Division was commanded 
hy Colowel Dacres, Captuins Paynter and Woodhouse commanal- 
ing vach « battery. The battery furnished by the Light Div: 
ision was commanded by Captain Morris, but the captain's 
chief was Colonel Lake. The troop of horse-artillery attached 
to the Light Division was at Balaclava, 

+ 1944, in addition to tha two pickets of the Cuards—Good- 
lalze's gual Prince hdlwa rel s—Which w cle ‘i realy 11 (he field. 

+ Altogether 2217 were contributed by the th Division, of 
whom 2000 (ling all of them exeept 151) were in time for the 
second figlit, | 

§ 1665 —viz., Gth of the line, 757, and 7th Leger, 908 

4 757. 
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had built up a stronghold well fitted to md the cHap. 
exertions of a few thousand steadfast infantry, bis 
with thirty or forty guns; but our people, under 7 lerted 
the guidance of Pennefather, did not even for a 
moment fall back upon the modest task of merely 
guarding their heights. Again, as before, pusbh- 
ing forward into advanced positions, they ac- 
cepted the strife wherever it offered, and we 
shall see them allowing their strength to be 
drawn all away and consumed by the allure- 
ments of a fight on wrong ground, where the 
very success of a combat might jeopardise the 
fate of the battle. 

The English remained tmacquainted with the continned 


. . ‘ ’ | . inpreseion 

agoregate of the facts which constituted their of the Eng- 
| . ‘ . : Si fia tio TNE 
moruine’s victory, and did not yet know or 1m- dimensions 


) | | . of the 
agine the dimensions of the fight im which they conttct. 


were engaged. They understood well enough 

that Pennefather’s struvele for the defence of 

his copse was one that must be firmly main- 
tained, and that, to that end, he ought to receive 

all the succour he might need; but not having 

yet come to suspect that a whole Russian army, 
numbered by several tens of thousands, had 
really undertaken to mass itself upon the Inker- 

man corner of ground, they still thonght of the 
trouble the Itussians were giving as something 

far short of ‘a buttle;’ and, Lord Raglan and 
Canrobert having both of them intimated to 
Pennefather from the first that they came to 

me : : 7 - «= Condnet of 
offer him suecours. but not to supersede Ini in the tight 


a cia A one _ still left to 
the management of his fight, the condition of Pennetattar 
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things thus established was still kept in force, 
Kyven under clear daylight, it would have been 
scomingly rash to overrnle or disturb so valiant 
a soldier as Vennefather, whilst defending the 
familiar copsewoud upon which he had long been 
camped; and the density of the mist still made 
it impossible for any uther colander to obtain 
such a glimpse of the battle-field as could war- 
rant the interposition of his overruling authority. 

mut Whilst he gencrously abstained from every 
word which might disturb Pennefather’s arrange- 
ments, Lord Itazlan, as may well be supposed, 
was yearning alter that knowledve of the state of 
the field which the mist had hitherto denied 
him; aud, his prime task of ordering up rein- 
foreements having been performed long ago, he 
was mot recalled from the rout by any work of 
duty elsewhere. So he yielded to his natural in- 
clination, and was always at this period on the 
English Heights, or between them and the Sand- 
bay Battery. 

It was for this ceaseless exposure of his life 
that he afterwards found himself affectionately 
chided by the Secretary of State,* and compelled 

* Duke of Neweastle, 27th Nov. Lord Raglan in his answer, 
18th Dee. 1844, after acknawlalging the kind feeling which 
dictated the Duke's letter, says: ‘1 cin assure you, however, 
‘that Lam not at all aware of having exposed myself cither 
‘rushily or unuecessarily vither at Alma orat Inkerman, The 
‘enemy's artillery is so nmimerous and powerful that 1t is almost 
‘ impossible to keep clear of the line of it unless I should deters 
‘mine to remain out of action altorethers and TI can with truth 
‘say that the impossibility of well observing the eneniy was 
‘felt by me asa creat misfortune, | mean at lokerman,’ 
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to excuse himself by saying that to keep clear of 
round-shot and shell would have been to avoid 
the battle. Lord HRavlan’s happy calm in action 
was a quality which imparted itself to others, If 
aspy sent forward by Dannenbere had, by some 
clever artifice, penetrated to the part of Ilome 
Ridge where Lord Ravlan sat in his saddle, he 
might have observed the Envlish Commander 
conversing with Airey or Strangways; but, if 
speaking the truth, he must have reported that 
—in spite of an unforeseen onslaught which had 
burst, as it were, on Mount Jnkerman with the 
might of 40,000 men—he had fiuled to detect in 
the Headquarter Staff any sien of discomposure, 
and perhaps mieht have had to confess that he 
had both waged and listened for minutes and 
minutes tovether without, after all, learniny any- 
thing, except, perhaps, sume such fact as that the 
English mail liad come in, and that the chicf’s 
right-hand man could find time to be deliver- 
ing to this fricnd or that a welcome letter from 
home.* Unier conditions like those of Inkerman 
it would be hard to overrate the advantage de- 
rived from the visible presence of a chief un- 
affectedly calm, and this quiet air of routine in 
all the people about Jim. 

The period of the first morning fight was 
divided from that of the next one by a deep 
mark of severance, which is perecived, of course, 
at the instant by those who have learnt that the 


* To Colonel Dickson, for instance, and at a critical period of 
the battle, an officer of the Staff delivered a letter from England. 
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twenty Russian battalions engaged in the earlier 
onslaughts were altogether withdrawn from the 
field, and that Dannenberg chose only fresh 
troops for the succeeding attacks; but it must 
not be supposed that the English could detect 
such a change at the time. The increasing roar 
of a heavily strengthened artillery intercepted or 
weakened attention to tle lull in the musketry- 
fire; and the defeated soldiery, when they van- 
ished—dropping down out of sight by the steeps 
—were so promptly replaced by fresh troops, 
that our people marked no cistinct break in the 
tenor of the ficht, except such as might naturally 
oecur between the repulse and the renewal of any 
infantry attack. They indeed saw columns upon 
columns brought up, as it seemed, in support, but 
did not either kuow or imagine that the enemy, 
when he ence more confronted them, had changed 
all his fighting battalions. 


LUI, 


Imaging, probably (as almost all the mfantry 
men did), that the parapet of the Sandbag Bat- 
tery marked a part of the Inkerman defences, 
General Adams prepared to resist the attack now 
directed ayainst it; and from this time, accord- 
ingly, the error which ascribed a great value to 
the position of the Kitspur began to work mis- 
chief. We shall have to see our people entang. 
ling themselves more and more heavily in obstin- 
ate, bloody lights, for a worthless spur of ground 
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seven hundred yards distant from their Home 
Ridge, and thus not only wasting a luge propor- 
tion of their scanty strength, but suffering their 
front of battle to become distorted and forked, 
nay, divided, one may say, into two. 

Adams, still near the Sandbae Dattery, was 
joined, before lone, by Bellairs with his three 
companies of the 49th, and had thus altogether 
a foree of 700 men;* but pereviving that the 
numbers against him were huge as compared with 
his own, he ordered his Brigade-Major—Captain, 
now General Armstrone—to ride back and learn 
whether any supports were at hand. Armstrong 
found the Duke of Cambridge with two hattalions 
of the Guards already drawn wp in line on the 
right of Hill Bend, and was at once assuredl by 
His Royal Highness that he would advance in 
support. 

General Adains meantime held his ground, and 
soon became envaged with the masses approacl- 
ing his position. He did not, it is believed, at 
the moment apprehend the whole truth; Iput, as 
we now know, he was opposing 700 men in an 
outlying position to an enemy advancing against 
the English centre and right with more than 
10,000 fresh troops, and this ata time when there 
were no forees present on either his right or his 
left which could undertake to secure him from the 
peril of becoming enfolded—enfolded hy masses 

* The strength with which the seven companies of the 41st 


ani thie three companies of the 4uth had come into action was 
710. 
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which of necessity would largely outflank him 
so soon as they should come up abreast of the 
five furemost battalions, English troops, indeed, 
were still holding the Barrier; but between their 
right and the left of Adams there lay that un- 
occupied space which Pennefather a little later 
began to call the Gap. For the moment, it is 
true, the five nearest battalions with their strength 
of little more than £000 men* were the only part 
of the approaching force which had come within 
fighting distauce; but a present mumerical supe- 
riority of five to one, with the prospect of quickly 
doubling the odds, was enough to warrant flank 
movements against Adams, as well as attacks on 
his front; and if any one ask why our people 
allowed a small body of soldiery to linger on such 
a spot and there stand at bay under conditions 
thus elaringly adverse, it must be answered that 
their deterinination resulted from the mistake of 
imavining the Sandbag battery to be a link in the 
existing system of the Inkerman defenees, and 
one which they thought marked the value of the 
ground on which Science had placed it. From 
that cause, as well as from the natural inclination 
of our people to remain fastened upon an object 
for which they had once contended, the dis- 
mantled parapet continued to exercise a ceaseless 
fascination—not indeed lastingly upon the very 
same troops, for any soldiery who had once 
entered the Sandbag Battery svon learned to un- 


* Taking the Sappers at 750 and including the 360 liflemen, 
4292. 
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When at length the 4000 drew close, and began 2 Pertod. 


The fight 


their attack, Adams drove in their skirmishers, , maint dined 
TALL 
overthrew the company columns of the Okhotsk towards his 


regiment, and worsted, or at all events checked, 
its two supporting battalions; but, the Sapper 
battalion coming up to the rescue wilh great de- 
termination, the English were in their turn pressed 
back a little, and thenceforth for a wlnle the fight 
heavily swayed to and fro. The Okhotsk and the 
Sapper battalions were perhaps of harder material 
than their comrades of the 10th and 17th Divi- 
sions ; or it may be they fought more tenaciously, 
because the now clearer state of the atmosphere 
allowed them to obtain and enjoy a full conscious- 
ness of their great ascendant in nuinbers, At all 
events the discomfiture of the troops constituting 
their front was not followed, as had liappened in 
the earlier morning, by a disruption of the columns 
charged to act in support. Numbers fell under 
the coolly delivered fire of the English line; hut, 
this time, the disabled or discomfited soldicry in 
front were continually replaced by men thrown 
forward from the masses behind. 


The hundreds at first held their ground against The flan 
attac 


the thousands, but they soon felt the stress of that 

leverage which the enemy could apply by getting 

round their flanks, Whether the Iikoutsk and 

the Selinglhinsk battalions had yet so closely ap- 

proached as to be able to take part in these flank 

attacks, or whether—as indeed was casy enough 
VOL. VI. M 
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—the five foremost battalions spared some of their 
men for the purpose, L cannot undertake to say ; 
but our people from an early moment had been 
threatened by troops curling rownl thei right 
flank, and now Russian skirmishers, strongly sup- 
ported, began to come up, moving eastward from 
St Clemeut’s Gorve, if not indecd also from the 
Quarry Ravine. In other words, the 700 English, 
whilst they strove against the masses straicht be- 
fore them, and warded off the forces on their right 
frout, were now also challenged on tliir left flank, 
and even towards their left rear. Under these 
conditions the engagement by degrees resolved 
itself into a number of separate strugeles. No 
sooner had one Russian coluzn been driven back 
than a fresh one appeared approaching a flank, 
and now it would seem, but certainly for the first 
time thut day, the idea of the ‘company column,’ 
which liussia had learned from the Germans, 
proved more or less apt for its purpose by acting 
as a powerful unit with the animation derived 
from a separate, though not discordant volition. 
At each extrennty of their line the endeavours of 
our soldiery to repulse flank attacks were made of 
necessity by changes of front. and of course when 
it happened that a column was already on either 
the right rear or the left rear of our people, the 
only way to attack it, or prevent if from cutting 
off the force, was by a more or less retrograde 
movement. Accordingly these combats on the 
right and on the left created at cach flank a 
side eddy which could not but tend to draw back 
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by degrees that part of the foree which was cu- 
gaved with the encmy in its front, and the Enghish, 
though still lighting obstinately, and inflicting, IL 
is supposed, heavy losses upon the enemy, began 
to lose vround, General Adame, however, if would 
seem, hal not recognised yet the full stress of the 
operations undertaken avainst his flanks, and still 
looked upon victory over the actual combatants in 
his front as the object that liad to be sought; for 
he was observed at this time neither turning to 
parry the attacks on lis right or his left, nor try- 
ing to draw the troops off, but on the contrary 
encouraging them to liold their ground. 

In the 41st and 49th Lecgiments there were 
many who long remembered with affectionate 
tenacity those latter moments of their dear chiel’s 
preseiuce amongst them. Of noble presence, great 
in stature, and seated upon a big English horse, 
he towered above the people around him, strangely 
proof, as it scemed for a while, no Jess against the 
common storm of the musketry-fire than the wil- 
ful flight of the balls wlich came seeking the tall 
rider's life; and his form, half disclosed through 
the smoke, had, men say, at the time a dim 
grandeur, which dwells perhaps tlius in their minds 
because it was the form of one doomed. But his 
hour, if meh, was not yet. cArmstrong, sent, as 
we know, to learn whether suecours were at 
hand, had come galloping back to his chief with 
the intimation he had just received from the 
Duke of Cambridge; and Adanis, lifting his hat 
whilst he cheered on the men of the 41st, now 
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told them that the Guards were coming up in 
support. 

The fighting at this time grew closer, and here 
and there it was lhandto land. In some instances, 
our people grew furious against the weight of 
numbers which was becinning to heave them back. 
Four young officers of the +I1st—Captain Richards, 
Lieutenant Swabev (alveady wounded, but refus- 
ing to quit the fight), Lieutenant Taylor, and Lieu- 
tenant Stirling, all these sprang forward, encourag- 
ing their men, and then calling, they say, upon 
one another, rushed into the enemy’s ranks, and, 
not being followed by their men, were slain. 
Colonel Carpenter, the commander of the same 
reviineut, being struck down at a moment when 
our people were losing ground, remained during 
some cruel instants in the enemy's hands; and, 
thouch presently rescned by the valour of a private 
soldier named Thomas Beach,* he atterwards died 
from lis wounds. Amonest those who fell on the 
side of the Russians was Colonel Bibikoff, an officer 
of, it seems, hivh distinetion, commanding the four 
Okhotsk lattalions. 

Even in an earlier stage of this conflict the 
ranks of our soldiery had become much opened 
out, for the gaps which losses oceasioned could 
not well be made goo on such ground by order- 
ing the men to close wp; and from that cause in 
part, but much more from the cagerness of the 

* For this art Thomas Beach—a man of the 55th Regiment, 


and evidently one belonging te Barnston’s picket—was rewarded 
with the Vieturia Cross. 
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combatants, from the thickness of the brushwood, cHAP, 
and the dislocating effect of the efforts to resist __ ‘* 
flank attacks, the English line, before long, cease | 24 Peried. 
to show any trace of formation. The interior of Thin! ap. 
the Sandbag Dattery having before it a parapet Sandbag, 
ten feet high without any hanquette, kept the | 
bulk of any soldiery placed there in a state of 
impotence, and wus really of less worth to infan- 

try than any other strip of land on the erest. Its 

fate was not governed, this time, by any specific 
struggle for the possession of the work itself, but 

rather by the general result of the combat which 

Adams maintained on the Kitspur; and when 

our people, overborne by weight of mumbers in 

front, anc attacked at the same time in flank, 

began at last to yield ground, the Battery, as a 
necessary consequence, passed aguin into the 
enemy's hands. 

The loosened knots and groups now constitut- the force 
ine the remains of the 700 men wnder Adams, Adams 
still contested the ground foot by foot with the eude 

Mount 
advancing thousanils, and thus caused them at tend. 
last. to desist from pressing their ascendant; but 
our people, when disenzaged from their combat 
with infantry, caine under artillery-fire, Carrying 
with them their wounded, they fell back to the 
side of Mount Head, 

The commander we saw in his saddle over- adams 
lowering the eddies of the fivht, had hitherto wseg 
seemed to ride proof against all the missiles of 
war; but during the lull which now followed, 
General Adams received a shot in his ankle, 
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and the wound proved mortal.* Tle was a man 
much honoured and loved by the troops which 
formed his brigade. 


IV. 


Captain Haimley had come up with three guns,t 
and he now so placed them in battery on the 
eastern slope of Mount Iead, that whilst com- 
minding a ereat sweep towards the front, their 
left was well covered from the fire of the enemy's 
artillery by the crown of the lull. When our 
soldiery had so far drawn off as to leave a clear 
front for the gunners, it appeared that the troops 
Which had foucht avainst Adams were more or 
less hanging back, for none, or scaree any of them, 
as yet could be seen moving up towards Mount 
Head. Therefore bending his mind for the time 
toacolumn 600 yards off'on the farther side of the 
Quarry, Captain Hamley plied it with round-shat, 
and presently saw the foree lrealk, then turn to 
its left, and drop hurriedly down into the shelter 

“Tt wos not till after the arrival of Mamley (with whom, 


indeed, he communiented) that duns was disabled. 

+ The brigade called in camp the * Forties,’ comprising the 
41st, 4eth, ane 4th Regiment s. 

~ Captain (new Colonel) Tinley was wdjotant to Colonel 
Daeres, commanding the two hatterices attached te the Ist Divi- 
sion, amit was with three vons forming the lelfof Paynter's 
battery, that he thus opportunely appeared, 

The above deseription of Captain Tlamley's fuuetions was 
Chullened in one of the public journals, but is strietly aeeu. 
rate. ‘In the battle, I was adjutant to the batteries of the Ist 
€ Division commanded bw Colonel Dacres.” - Letter from Celanel 
Uamley, 10th February 1S75. 
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of the Ravine; but after a while, troops supposed 
to be part of the same foree came climbing up on 
the right bank of the Ravine, and at length also 
some of the men who had combated Adams began 
to appear on the slopes, They moved cautiously, 
and hung in the brushwood, undertaking to skir- 
mish a little, but attempting no decisive advance. 
Upon such of the enemy's people as were near 
enough to be worthy of fire, Hamley opened with 
‘case, and they were quickly repressed. 
Preceded, as it was, by the withdrawal of our 
troops from the Kitspur, tlis happy use of three 
cuns placed the contest for a moment on exactly 
that kind of footing which was desired by men 
basing their tactics on the strength of the Inker- 
man ground, With the means of extending their 
batteries to the Fore Ridge alter the manner 
just shown them by Hamley, and some 4000 in- 
funtry * either guarding already, or else close ap- 
proaching their heivlts, our people had at this 
time resources that might have been not unhope- 
fully used for the defence of their natural strong- 
hold; and, if only they had resisted the lure of 
the Sandbag Battery—now loved more than ever, 
because in the enemy's hands—they must have 
been thenceforth secure—not, of course, against 
the chances of war, but—against the necessity of 
having to fight under utterly desperate conditions. 
“ Present, ot Home Midge, troops of 2:1 Division, 
about, . a ‘ ' . ‘ 700 
At Hill Deud, two battalions of Guarils, , 167 
Approaching, part of the Coldstream and of the 
4th Division, together about : ‘ . 9500 
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Except as reganls the brief and successful 
operation thus conclucted with three pieces of 
eannon by Captain Hamley, the commanders of 
all the three batteries Which had been newly 
brought up found berths for their guns on Home 
Ridge, and there kept them in action alongside 
of the other artillery.* 


¥i 


The two battalions of the Guards which Arm- 
strony hac found at Ill end were the Grena- 
diers, commanded by Cvulonel Reynardson, and 
the Scots Fusiliers, under Cvolonel—now General 
—Wialker. Together, they had there a strength 
of more than 700 men. The Divisional General 
—H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridee—and General 
Bentinck, who commanded the brigade, were both 
of them present with this part of the force. The 
Grenadiers stood in front, supported, at some 
little clistance, by the Seots Fusiliers, and both 
regiments were already in line, 

To these high-imettled soldicry the message 
delivered by Armstrong, amid the sounding 
tumult of battle, had given a kind of impulsion 
which could not be all at once deadened by the 
ceasing of the particular combat for which aid 

* General de Todleben, vol. 1. p. 474, attaches great import- 
ance to the vigour and boldness with which, le says, English 
runs were thrown forward ; and, unless he mistook French for 
English guns, if would seem that his impression must have 


been caused by witnessing this operation of Llamley’s. 
T 757, 
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was asked, nor even by Hamley’s repression of 
the troops moving up from the Kitspur; and men 
seemingly took it for vranted that there was still 
some emergency which required the Guards to 
engage without Lord Ravlan's authority. The 
Duke of Cambridge was not a man so constituted 
as to be proof avuinst the contagion of surround- 
Ing opinion; but at least, before moving forward, 
he took some wise precautions. He sent Colonel 
Brownrigg to Losquet with orders to let the 
French general know that the attack was serious 
and request prompt support; and desiring also 
to learn something of the fight in which he was 
going to mingle, His Jioyal [liglness despatched 
Sur Cliarles Russell of the Grenadiers with orders 
to go to the front and see which way the enemy 


was advancing.” Sir Charles ran up to a part of 


the crest where Captain Paynter was trying to 
bring some of his guns iuto play, When asked 
where the enemy were, Paynter answered, ‘They 
fare all round us, but thickest there;” and so 
speaking, he pointed to the right front of the 
English position. The Duke, hearing this from 
Sir Charles's report, moved his two battalions of 
Guards along the eastern slopes of Fore Ridge in 
the direction of the Sandbag Buttery, 

The forees more especially designated by Payn- 
ter’s terse speech were the same we saw moving, 
with a strength of more than thirteen battalions, 
from the enemy's might hand to lis left; but the 

* Te also despatched Colonel F, Iamilton on a similar mis- 
sion, but the colovel'’s horse was shot under lim. 
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likoutsk aud the Selinghinsk battalions had by 
this time copped into their places on either flank 
of the troops which came to close quarters with 
Adams; and when their march was complete, the 
whole body of the thirteen battalions stood ranged 
on a front which, though broken by a somewhat 
wile interval where crossing the Inkerman Tusk, 
may still be sail to have formed an almost con- 
tinuous are—an are earried back from its extreme 
night at the head of the Quarry Ravine across St 
Clement’s Gorge, but thence again bending for- 
ward along the interior of the Sandbag Battery 
to ground even yet further south.* 

That lair in the Quarry Lavine where the 
liikoutsk battalions for the most part stood posted 
was a fastness under the euns of Shell Hill and 
East Jut, of infinite worth to the enemy. Thence 
his troops could emerye at their pleasure, either 
moving «directly against the ‘Darrer’ and the 
centre of Pennefather’s position, or bending aside 
to their left, and entting off any English who 
might alventure too far on the Kitspur without 
securmg their flank. The first of these two 
courses of action was the one for the moment 
engaging the attention of the Tikoutsk battalions, 
which accordingly busied themselves, as we shall 
by-and-by see, avast the few score men of the 
Oth, then confronting them near the Darvier ; 

* The two Tikoutsk battalions on the richt ; the four Seling- 
hinsk battalions on the left: in the eentre, the forea which 


mos! directly combatud Adans—viz., the four Okhotsk, the 
one Sappers battalion, and the companies of Rifles. 
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and the advance of the (ruards was thus left un- 
molested hy any force showing itself on their left 
flank. Deceived, as was natural, by this im- 
munity, the Duke of Cambridue seems to have 
understood that the eround between the Barrier 
and the head of St Clement’s Goree was held by 
Pennefather’s troops,* At all events, he con- 
tinned his march against the Sandbag Battery, 
and thus entered the concave of the are which 
Dannenberg had spread out. before him, 

The Guards moved under a fire of artillery 
from the first, and of imusketry afterwards, 
Whilst they marched, they saw nothing of the 
columns in the Quarry Ravine, ner of those in 
St Clement's Gorge; but they soon beheld, straight 
before them, the Sandlag Dattery and the forces 
gathered about it, some covering the approach to 
its gorge, some ranged at its flanks. <A few of the 
soldiery were standing on the top of the parapet, 

The Duke of Cambridge was, 11 one sense, 
opposing his 700 men to the whole of the thirteen 
battalions dirveted azainst the English position ;+ 
but the troops he more immediately challenged 
were the mine battalions of the Sappers, the 
Okhotsk and the Selinchinsk reeiments—troops 
brought into action with a strength of sume 7TO00 
mel. | 

* This ] think is to be inferred from an expression contained 
in H.R. H.'s letter to Lorl Rowlan of the 20th Derember 1854. 

+ When we show the port taken against the Guards ly one 
of the liikoutsk battalions, the accuracy of the above statement 


will Ie apparent. 
t With the Sappers—estimatel at 750 —71l29 
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Upon coming more near, the Grenadiers tried 
tu open fire, but the wetted chambers of their 
rilles were proof ayainst the spark from the cap; 
and during some inoments, whilst snapping and 
snapping in vain, the men ¢rowled out loud mur- 
murs of rage, but im anether instant they had 
found their sulace. Whether spontaneously or 
Whether by Colonel Reynardson's orders, they 
brought down their dumb firelocks to the charge, 
and delivered them attack with the bayonet. The 
eneiny, hot awaiting their assault, was swept out 
af the battery, swept away from the ground at its 
flanks, and driven back over the ledve in front of 
the «lismantled parapet, to the steeps lower down, 
There, the fall of the eround withdrew him from 
the sight of the English, who all remained on the 
evest, To lave pursued the fugitives down the 
steeps and Intu the junvle beneath would have 
heen to commit an act of selfdissolution ; and 
our offivers, wine creat exertions to restrain their 
men, were able to keep them back on the high 
round. Of course such restraint was most wise, 
nay, wilally vssential; but still, with the greater 
coud thus insured, there were some disiulvantages: 
for the defeated masses, not being pursued, could 
quickly stay their retreat, could rally and re-form 
upon sheltered yvround, and prepare to renew 
their attack. 

The Grenadiers, fronting now to the eastward, 
with their right a little thrown back, prepared to 
hold what they had won; and they busied them. 
sclyes in the task of drying their rifles with the 
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fire of numberless caps: but the men in that CHAP, 
part of the battalion which lined the Sandbag 
Battery were cliafing already at a discovery which ** fe. 
before had tormented the solilicry of the 41st 
Regiment, and was afterwards destined to trouble 
successive bodies of men. 

The parapet of the Sandbag Battery—it stands The 
to this day—is a monument of heroic devotion Battery. 
and soldierly prowess, yet showing, as preachers 
might say, the vanity of human desires.* Sup- 
posed, although wrongly, to be a part of the 
English defences, and fonght for, accordingly, 
with infinite passion and at a great cost of life, 
by numbers and numbers of valiant infantry, the 
work was no sooner taken than its wortlilessness 
became evident, not, indeed, to the bulk of the 
soldiery, but to those particular troops which 
chanced to be posted within it. The new-comers 
quickly learnt, that by the height of a parapet 
rising nine or ten feet from the ground, and the 
absence of any banquette, they were hindered 
from delivering fire except through the two em- 
brasures or from the shoulders of the work, and 
that, therefore, wlilst remaining within it, they 
would be in a state of comparative impotence, 
hardly tolerable to warlike men. 

When the discomfited Kussians had re-formed combats 
under cover of tlie acclivitics, they again moved ike 
forward to attack the Grenadiers, and again were ciliiti 
driven down below the ledge in front of the 

* When I visited the field in 1869, the parapet was still a 
conspicuous object. 
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battery ; but there, once more under shelter, and 
not pursucd, they were able to rally. These 
attacks were from time to time repeated, and 
always, if may he said, with the same result; for 
the eneiny was in every instance forced back 
from the brow, but never pursued so far down ag 
to be prevented from reconstructing lis force 
upon ground elose wader the ledye, 


Vi. 


Meanwhile, but at some distanee in rear of the 
Grenadiers, the Seuts Fusilier Guards had been 
ulvancing in line under a good deal of fire, and 
already suflering losses; but the battalion at 
Jeneth was halted, and the mien, after having 
clusedl in, were made to lie down. When the 
Grenadiers (as before narrated) liad faced round 
to the east, they no longer covered the front of 
the Scots Fusiliers ; and Colonel Walker galloped 
forward to reeonnottre the nuw unguarded ground 
which lay straight before lim. On his right, 
whilst he rode, the Grenadiers were successfully 
fending back their assailants from the eastern 
steeps of the Kitspur; but prescutly when at the 
erest, anil looking down thence in the direction of 
his own front, he saw two of the cnemy’s columns 
collimg up tnoppused from st Clement's Gorge. 
His orders had been to form on the left of the 
Grenadiers, but the emergency emboldened him 
for once to use liis own judyment. Ile led his 
battalion straight forward, and having soon come 
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within range of the columns, was going to open 
fire, when violent words assailed him. 

‘Where the devil are you going to, sir?) Form 
‘on the left of the Grenadiers!’ This peremp- 
tory recall to strict obedience was from the Duke 
of Cambridge; and it seems that the vehemence 
of His Jtoyal Highness intercepted explanation, 
for Colonel Walker instantly faced his battalion 
to the rizht, and marched in the direction required 
for forming on the left of the Grenadiers. He did 
what little he could to check the enemy from 
whom he was thus drawn away, but the move- 
ments required by a strict obedience to the Duke’s 
order were continued for about five minutes, At 
the end of that time, General Bentinck, com- 
manding the brigade, rode up much excited and 
ordered the colonel to move his battalion to the 
spot from which the Duke just before had with- 
drawn lim. The roar of the fieht made it hard 
to gain the ear of the troops, and their colonel’s 
voice, weakened by a recent illness, gaye way 
under the effort; but happily General Bentinck 
(who exerted great energy) found means to make 
himself heard, and the Fusilicrs were at length 
countermarched to the ground from which the 
Duke had withdrawn them, 

The Russians meanwhile had pushed on their 
advance, and the two solid columns apparently 
became more vor less interfused; for what now 
met the eyes of the Scots Lusiliers, and ata dis- 
tance of only ahout 50 yards from the brow, was 
a single though far-spreading mass of thie grey- 
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coated’ soaldlicry—a mass loosened out from the 
effeet of its march through dense brushweod, but 
still plainly held together as an organised body. 

When he judged that the moment was ripe, 
Colonel Walker caused his Scots Fusiliers to de- 
liver a volley and charge. The Russian throng, 
stricken by fire, and not awaiting the bayonet, 
rolled back in some haste down the steeps, 
and the colencl was leading forward his men to 
press its retreat when an aide-le-camp reached 
him with orders to stay the pursuit. 


VII. 


The Duke of Cambridye had learnt by this 
tine that he must fight with a front to the north 
as well as with one to the east: and he strove 
hard in person to effect the requisite change in 
the line of the Grenadiers; but the battalion at 
the moment was eagerly engaged, and the din, the 
roar, the tumult, intercepted words of command, 
His loyal Highness, intent on his task, persist- 
ently rode with his anleale-camnp, Major James 
Maedonald, alone the front of the battalion, ex- 
posed to the fire of his own people scarce less 
than to that of the enemy ; and, his visible pre- 
sence and gestures much aiding the efforts of 
voice, he succeeded in effecting the change ; so 
that when the Seots Fusiliers, after having been 
recalled from their pursuit, were at leneth drawn 
up in their place on the left of the Grenadiers, 
the two battalions together formed a line strongly 
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bent near the centre, with a front spread out to- 


wards the north as well as a front towards the | 


east. 

Avainst both fronts the eneiny’s masses were 
still in a condition to advauce; for after their 
previous discomfiture they had not been pursued, 
und such of them as were operating from the 
east stood dispensed from the need of any 
lencthened retreat, because the abrupt fall of the 
ground at a distance of only a liundred yards 
from the face of the Battery enabled them with- 
out going far to drop down upon sheltered ledges 
from which, after forming anew, they could easily 
repeat their attacks. Troops able in this way to 
rally in safety after every defeat, and conscious 
of their great ascendant in numbers, did not fail 
to be making their onsets again and again; 
whilst, on the other hand, the two battalions of 
the Guards, though inflicting upon the enemy 
a far greater destruction than they themselves 
underwent, were all this time suffering losses 
under the enemy's fire which, by reason of their 
scanty numbers, they could all afford, And, 
since men of the Guards—not having been pro- 
hibited from doing so by orders given beforehand 
—were constantly busying themselves by twos 
and threes in carrying off wounded men, there re- 
sulted from this cause alone a larve and inecreas- 
ing deduction from strength, with besides all the 
wischief and confusion occasioned by work of 
such kind going on in rear of the combatants. 
Moreover, it was inevitable that troops thus 
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ceaselessly fighting, and always in the very front, 
should soon come to the end of their cartridges. 
A column of Russian infantry was advancing 
upon the Sandbag Battery, when the few score of 
Grenadier Guards then posted within it grew all 
at ouce so impatient of the stale of impuissance 
to which they had found themselves reduced by 
the want of a bauquette, that they woulkl no 
longer accept the paralysing shelter of the work, 
amd they came out leaving it empty, not apparent- 
ly with a mind to retreat, but to look for a better 
fighting ground. Cvlonel Walker, however, see- 
ing this abandonment of the Dattery without 
knowing the cause, was bitterly pained, and his 
urief turned to rage when le saw troops detached 
from the enemy's advancing column rush exult- 
inely into the work with triumphant hurrahs. At 
this moment his horse was shot under him; but 
quickly regaining Jus feet, he sent some of lus 
Seots lusiliers under Dawson Damer with orders 
to turn the Russians out of the Battery, Damer, 
instantly attacking, swept the enemy out of the 
work; and «during nearly the same moments 
Colonel Walker, with the rest of his battahon, 
fired a volley into the bulk of the column, and, 
chareing immediately alterwards, drove it down 
the luillside, the enemy, this tine, retreating in 
disorder as well as in haste. Walker following 
and pursuing with fire inereased the confusion ; 
but again, as before, he was overtaken by an 
nide-de-camp with orders to stay lis advance, 
The order which checked him was one rightly 
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conceived, but he cliafed at the wholesome re- citap, 
straint when he saw the beaten column enjoy a 
its immunity, and re-form at the bottom of the 4? 
hill, 
The column when restored to order advanced Third eharye 
| ‘ . OF the mite 
once more up to the crest, and again, as before, force. 
Colonel Walker undertook to meet it with the 
remains of his Seots Fusiliers. The Fusiliers 
delivered their fire, but the Itussians, though 
scathed, did not turn. Walker ordered his bat- 
talion to charge. Colonel Blair, riding onward 
before the line—that horse of his, for its singular 
beauty, 1s still curiously remembered—was struck 
down mortally wounded, and Drummond the acl- 
jutant (dismounted), who also had come to tlic 
front, received a shot through the body; but 
already the Scots Fusiliers had sprung forward 
with their bayonets down ‘at the charge, ani the 
enemy, shunning tlicir steel, was driven pell-mell 
down the hill. Walker, tlis time, was suffered to 
continue the pursuit as far as his own judgment 
warranted, and he afterwards brought back lis 
battalion to the left of the Sandbag Battery. 
His sucecssive defeats did not end the enemy's 
trust in great numbers, nor hinder Jim from re- 
newing his efforts; but the Duke of Cambridge tne puke ot 


ae | a | s se Garnbridge's 
at this time rode back towards Home Ridge in expedition 
: im starch 


quest of reinforcements; and, before going on of reinforve- 
* 3 : es, et 

with the story of all these fights on the Kitspur, 

we must sce how his eflorts resulted. 
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ceaselessly fighting, aud always in the very front, 
should soon come to the end of their cartridges. 
A column of Russian infiuntry was advancing 
upon the Sandbag Battery, when the few seore of 
Grenadier Guards then posted within it grew all 
at ouce so impatient of the state of impuissance 
to which they had found themselves reduced by 
the want of a banquette, that they would no 
lonuer accept the paralysing shelter of the work, 
and they came out leaving it empty, not apparent- 
ly with a mind to retreat, bub to look for a better 
fighting ground. Colonel Walker, however, see- 
ing this abandonment of the Battery without 
knowing the cause, was bitterly pained, and lus 
urief turned to rage when he saw troops detached 
from the enemy’s advancing columu rush exult- 
ingly into the work with triumphant hurrahs, At 
this moment his horse was shot under him; but 
quickly regaining his feet, he sent some of his 
Scots Iusiliers under Dawson Damer with orders 
to turn the Russians out of the Battery. Damer, 
instantly attacking, swept the cnemy out of the 
work; aml during nearly the same moments 
Colonel Walker, with the rest of lis attalion, 
fired a volley into the bulk of the column, and, 
charuing immediately afterwards, drave it down 
the hillside, the enemy, this time, retreating in 
disorder as well as in haste, Walker following 
and pursuing with fire inereasedl the confusion ; 
but again, as before, he was overtaken by an 
aide-de-camp with orders to stay Ins advance. 
The order which ehecked him was one rightly 
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conceived, but he chafed at the wholesome re- cnap. 
straint when he saw the beaten column enjoy bi 
its immunity, and re-form at the bottom of the 
hill. 

The column when restored to order advanced! tira chan 
once more up to the crest, and again, as before, fires 
Colonel Walker undertook to meet it with the 
remains of his Scots Fusiliers. The Fusiliers 
delivered their fire, but the Russians, though 
scathed, did not turn. Walker ordered his bat- 
talion to charge. Colonel Blair, mding onward 
before the line—that horse of his, for its singular 
beauty, is still curiously remembered—was struck 
down mortally wounded, and Drummond the al- 
jutant (dismounted), who also had come to the 
front, received a shot through the body; but 
already the Scots Fusiliers had sprung forward 
with their bayonets down ‘at the churge,’ and the 
enemy, shunuing their steel, was driven pell-mell 
down the lill. Walker, tlis time, was suffered to 
continue the pursuit as far as lis own judgment 
warranted, and he afterwards brought back lis 
battalion to the left of the Sandbag Battery. 

Hlis suceessive defeats did not end the enemy's 
trust in great numbers, nor hinder lim from re- 
newing his efforts; but the Duke of Cambridge the puke ot 
at this time rode back towards Home Ridee in eeaitien” 

tn ps es ‘ In seareh 
quest of reinforcements; and, before going oN of reinforce. 
with the story of all these fights on the Kautspur, —_ 
we must sce how his efforts resulted. 
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VIIL 


Between the right of our troops engaged near 
the Burrier, and the left of the Scots Fusiliers 
who stood fighting on the brow of the Kitspur, 
there was still that unpeopled slope which went 
by the name of the Gap. Unless troops could be 
found to man that hillside, there would always be 
imminent danger of a turning movement against 
the left rear of the Guards;* and indecd, if the 
Gap were not closed, the fight sustained on the 
Kitspur must continue to be one of a vain and 
isolated kind, i which it could hardly be neht to 
entangle any more troups. 

Few, however at this time, liad freed them- 
selves from the mistake of imagining that the 
dismantled Sandbag Datterv, and the ground 
where it stood, formed a part of the English 
position; and besides, as was natural, the Duke 
of Cambridge could ill bear that a combat long 

* This diagram will perhaps help to show what was meant 


by ‘the Gap,’ 
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and valiantly maintained by the Guards shoulc 
end, after all, in discomfiture for want of a little 
support, 

To get this support for his troops, he pressed 
hard on the slender resources which cur people 
retained at the Isthmus, and even, indeed, drew 
some men from that unwearied 2d Division 
wiich (with only such help as we saw) had 
not only fouglit and won the great fight of the 
earlier morning, but was now —in scant num- 
bers — defending the very core of the English 
position. 

Pennefather, as we saw, had been retaining no 
more than a few hundred of his organised infan- 
try on that vital vyround—the Home liidge— 
which constituted the last bulwark of the English 
on Mount Inkerman,—nay even, as he himselt 
thought, their last bulwark im all the Crimea; 
but the man was so fearless, so free frum all 
lurking desire to keep the troops to himself, andl 
still so enamoured of the idea which impelled 
him to seek combats in front instead of awaiting 
them upon the strong ground behind, that, weak 
as he was in numbers, he now parted with the 
half of his substance. He sullered one wing of 
the Rifle battalion which Cathcart had placed at 
his disposal, and also one wing of the 95th, to be 
laid hold of for the purposes of the fight on the 
Kitspur; and when, also (as we shall afterwards 
see), he had despatched to the Barrier the other 
wing of the Rifle battalion, and the other wing 
of the 95th, the force of organised infantry which 
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then remained with hin on the Enslish Heights 
comprised less than 400 men.* 

From those troops of the 4th Division which 
already liad reached Mount Inkerman, there was 
dawn for the fight on the Kitspur one wing of 
the Ist Rifle battalion under Colonel Horsford, 
followed soon by one wing of the 20th Regiment 
under Colonel Crofton. So, altovether, three 
wings were severed from three weak battalions 
to sustain the fight on the Kitspur. No help 
that such succours might bring to that outlying 
part of the field cuuld at all countervail the harm 
dune by thus maiming three organised bodies, 
and drawing away half of each from what was the 
true fiekl of action. The 95th was a regiment 
of such mettle as to be im ats entirety a force of 
great werth, though numbering scarce more than 
400; the Titles, counting only 270, were still 
a famous lattalion, and one on which Catheart 
rehed with an almost enthusiastic trustfulness ; f 
the 20th Regiment, with its strength of only 340, 
and armed with the smooth-bore musket, was 
yet of so ich a quality that if had justly been 
looked to as a foree which night vovern the 
crisis im any ficht undertaken for the defence 


*Sce Appemlix, Note VII. It was not till a later moment 
that the right wing of the 21st nud the 63d Regiment took 
post on this ground, and that the four companies of the 77th 
were brought from the left to strenethen the defence of the 
Home Itidlge. 

+ 443. 

tHe presented the battalion to Pennefather as one which 
conll ‘do anything.’ 
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of the English position;* but to cut all these CHAP. 
bodies into halves, and engage the six fractions _ ‘> 
in separate tasks, was to waste more or less by “4 /eried. 
dispersion the power of three prime battalions. 

On a part of the crest lacing eastwards, the piiure of 
Duke of Cambridge had an interview with Sir yicton 
George Cathcart, of which, by-and-by, we shall “ ““““"" 
have to say more; but, for the present, it must 
sufice to know that the Duke vainly urged Sir 
George to advance by his left in support to the 
Guards on the Kitspur with a body of nearly 400 
men wlich he then had in hand, and was met by 
a steadfast refusal. 

Cathcart thus withholding his aid, by what Arrival of 

| : 3 two Frenels 
other means could the perilous gap be closed ? battalions. 
Two battalions of Bourbaki's brigade had by this 
time come up; and whilst one of them—the 6th 
of line—stood posted im rear of Hill Bend, the 
other—the Tth Léver—ywas also on the reverse 
slope of the ridge, but on a part further west, 
and, indeed, alinest close to the Pust-road. ‘This 
7th Léger was 900 strong,f and consequently 
much greater in numbers than any body of men 
which the English had lutherto brought into 
action at the same time and place, To the 


* 1 find Sir Georve Brown, for instance, diselosing this re- 
liance ou the 20th when he first becume aware that the attack 
was serious. The Duke of Wellington once publicly called the 
20th the most distinguished regiment in the service, and pro. 
ceeded to justify praise which, at first, of course, seemed in- 
vidious, by saying that it had won all its great store of fame 
withone battation. It now lias two. 

+ 908, 
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surprise of our people—tur there was uo ques- 
tion of cavalry charges—the battalion was in 
hollow square, a formation understood to be 
chosen for the purpose of maintaiming coherence 
and preventing claudestine evasions. General 
LBosquet, im person, had not yet come up, and 
the brigadier, though conspicuous in the field 
at a later time, was not at these moments pres- 
ent with either his ‘6th of the line’ or his 7th 
Léger. 

Those English spread about on the Isthmus 
whom I called the ‘spent forces,’ had not yet been 
brouwht back to so strait-laced a state as to be 
altogether free from the boisterous attributes of 
© populace, and when the two French battalions 
cmme marching up guly to the sound of their 
drums and their clariuns, they were welcomed 
into the fieht by vehement cheers; but almost 
immediately afterwards their popularity fell; and 
soon, our people were treating them with almost 
savage disfavour. All this rage was for no better 
reason than that the two lrench battalion com- 
manders, without sanction from ligher authority, 
could not take on themselves to advance, Both 
the Duke of Cambridge and VPennefather besouglit 
the commander of the ‘7th Léger’ to move for- 
ward, but they besought lim im vain; and if the 
pressure applied by our people to the colonel of 
the ‘6th’ was even more hard, it still proved 
equally fruitless. The features of an officer tor- 
mented by all this urgency might reflect his 
distress of mind, and from tliat cause, present 
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the appearance which our people observed; but 
soldiers often harbour the fancy that impending 
fate casts its shadow on the countenance of a man 
who is doomed, and General Pennefather, in the 
midst of his wrath with Colonel de Camas, was 
softened a little by seeing—for so he imagined 
he did, and that, too, with absolute certainty— 
that the Frenchman ‘had death on his face.’ * 
The battalion under this treatment exerted a 
hard self-restraint, but stall through its ranks 
there travelled a murmur of acrid rage, 

The rudeness, nay almost the violence, with 
which some of our people permitted themselves 
to treat these two French battalions may be more 
or less palliated by alleging the excitement of the 
fizht and the stress of crying emergencies, but 
still was very obviously wrong, and even, more- 
over, unjust. Our own reinforcements, it is true, 
upon reaching the field, had suffered themselves 
to be drawn into any part of the fight where they 
heard they were specially needed, and this they 
had done without waiting for the sanction of 
rightful authority; but, however brilliant the 
feats which had hitherto resulted from this im- 
petuous course of action, if was one of a danger- 
ous kind, and very much less appropriate now 
than in the earliest hour of the battle. The two 
fresh battalions had come up at a season which 
was ripe for well-planned operations under the 

* A prophecy or rather ‘prognosis’ of this kind ts not often 


mentionc&d unless it lias been fulfilled. For the mournful ful- 
filment im this instance, see poat. 
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approaching to the aid of our troops. Then once 
more the advance of the enemy’s infantry began. 
The nine battalions which were now to concen- 
trate their power by attacking the Sandbag Bat- 
tery from both the north and the east, had a 
strength of 6000 ;* whilst their adversaries were 
the now thinned remains of those Grenadier and 
Scots Fusilier battalions which, even before all 
their losses, had numbered less than 800;7 and, 
though also there were intermixed with these 
Guardsmen, or otherwise taking part near them, 
many yet unwearied survivors of the body which 
had fought under Adams, the conflict, we may 
say, was still one where the hundreds were en- 
caced against the thousands, 

The air by this time had so cleared that the 
ascending throng of the Okhotsk and Sappers 
battalions could be seen from the first by our 
troops, and the foremost of the assailants, when 
near, could be plainly discerned; but even then, 
the murky grey overeoats, and the niumberless, 
numberless circles of the ‘muffin caps’ (as our 
people expressively called them) had hardly a more 
uniform sameness than the round, bullet -heads 
closely cropped, and the broad, high-boned faces, 
all young, but of a dismal, white hue, and dis- 


* Giving the Sappers battalion its estimated strength of 750, 
these troops had come into action with a strength of 7129, and 
their losses had certainly not reduced them to 6000. This 
computation does not include the four lakoutsk battalions, 
which, however, as will be seen, were ultimately destined to 
contrilmte towards the numbers acting against our Guands, 

+ 737. 
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elosing that blank, dazed look which our people cuap. 
had observed louy before in the soldiery of other : 
Russian battalions. ad Period 
Into the thick of the mass thus advancing the ‘tic fire of 
Fusiliers strove to pour a fire which should be Yus{liers 
ecaseless and rapid, yet sure. No longer new 
to battle, they at this time toiled less like hot 
combatants than careful, intelligent workmen. 
When a soldier, displaced by some chance from 
his own company, came ready to lend his aid 
in another part of the line, he was not always 
asked to ‘fall in,’ but more often to help towards 
the business of quick firing in a Jess formal 
yet workinanlike fashion.* He would so take 
luis turn with another man near as that the one 
who was ready to fire should be for the moment 
in front, and the one who was loading in rear. 
Elsewhere, men resorted to ‘division of labour,’ 
and so ordered the work as that some should 
always be loading, and others constantly firing. 
Here and there along the whole line, there were 
little knots toiling thus in friendly, irregular con- 
cert, When the assailing foree had drawn near, 
“a oan choosing to listen, they say, could hear 
through the din of the fight that rewarding sound 
of the ‘thud’ which showed him where the ball 
from his strong-shooting rifle had ended its flight. 
Our soldiery, conscious of their power, and un- 
derstanding the purpose of their toil, worked on 
* Soldiers had been suffered to attend to the wounded, and 


this was one of the ways in which a man might become ‘dis- 
' place|.’ 
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with a ereat alacrity, and amongst them it would 
have been hard to find discontent or impatience, 
except here and there in some man who might be 
raving for want of cartridyes. 

What the real causes are which moderate the 
devastation intheted by such steady shooting as 
this it may be hard to say; but certainly fire- 
arms in battle are not so largely destructive as 
the provesses of antecedent reasoning might com- 
pute them to be, The Russians, it is true, at this 
time Were falling in munbers; but their column, 
after ull, was retaining its massive dimensions, 
aud still valiantly ascending in the face of the 
Seots Jusiliers, without returning their fire. 

Our rank and file liked a work in which each 
man, for once, could feel himself to be separately 
and distinctly effective; but care pressed on the 
minds of their chiefs ; and indeed for any officer 
so hich in command as to have to think of the 
issuc, it was hard to judye how, if at all, when 
the last trying moment should come, this knotted 
string of men on the crest might withstand, or 
attempt to withstand, the weight of the advane- 
ing thousands. When ILIRIL the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, after his expedition in search of reinforce- 
ments, had returned to the neighbourhood of the 
Sandbag Battery, he remained, it seems, chictly 
with the Grenadiers. General Bentinek, the next 
in authority, had been disabled by a wound in 
the arm; and upon the north front, where our 
Scots Tusiliers awaited the heaviest onslaught, 
their Colonel was receiving no orders. He lim- 
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aelf having met with two wounds, was for some 
time disabled by one of them, but before the 
moment now reached he had recovered lis 
powers of action. If refusing to harbour despair, 
he at least confessed tu Jumself that he would 


willingly know of some basis on which hope 


might rest; and seeking to lear how the few in 
their strife with the many could best derive an 
advantage from their hold of the Sandbag Battery, 
he now, for the first time, entered the work. Once 
within it, he saw that any troops planted there 


behind a tall parapet without the resource of 


a banquette must of necessity be wasting their 
power, and then he understood why it was that 
the Grenadiers when they held the work had 
chosen to abandon its shelter. The Itussians, 
however, in general did not know that the work 
had this fatal defect ; and still believing (as our 
people liad done before them) that it was an 
essential part of the English defences well worthy 
of their most valiant efforts, they came on in 
their strencth, and, this time, with finn resolve. 
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Whilst the Okhotsk battalions still continued Selinyghingh 
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to move up in gross numbers avainst the left Ue top 
shoulder of the work, the Selinghinsk troops parapet. 


made a rush at its face, and numbers of them 
having climbed up to the top of the parapet, 
began to fire down almost vertically upon those 
of our soldiery who stood gathered along its base. 


The commander of the Scots Fusiliers was now Clone 


suddenly stript of the power which we saw him thie 


exerting victoriously in one combat after another. 
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orders of a commander-in-chief; and if any one 
erred at this time in not moving forward French 
troops to share the fight with our people, it was 
to General Canrobert, and not to recumental off- 
cers, that the blame would justly attach At 
this the Second Period of the action, our people 
hal no right to expect that the commander of a 
French battalion, without the sanetion of his 
brigadier, or any lugher authority, would follow 
the example of the English reinfureements by 
suffering himself to be hurried forward at once on 
the plea of emergency, aud become thus absorbed 
into the ficht. 

But, however unwarrantuble the impatient dis- 
courtesy of our people, it still remained true that 
no portion of the 1600 * l’reuch troops which had 
now reached Mount Inkerman could yet be in- 
duced to advanee. 

After the failure of his last entreaty, the Duke 
of Cambridge said he must return to the front; 
and—whether in anger, or whether mn mere haste 
to shorten his road—he asked the Commander of 
the ‘7th Léger’ to let the troops make way for 
him. The officers, with ready and high - bred 
courtesy, nade haste to open the ranks, and His 
Royal Highness, riding through the battalion, 
moved forward once more to join his men on the 
Kitspur, ' 

It resulted from the Duke’s expedition that, 
irrespectively of his own Coldstream, already mov- 
lng forward to join its brigade with a strength 
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of 300,” he had sueceeded in obtaining reimforee- 
ments for his people to the extent of 5U0.F 


IX, 


All this while, the light at the Sandbag Tat- 
tery had continued to rage ; and, indeed, after the 
failure of lis last attack on the work, General 
Dannenberg seems to have determined that his 
next one should be more resolute, more weiglity, 
and better combined. The path of the assailing 
infantry was to be, this time, made smooth before 
them by an unsparing fire of artillery; the 
Okhotsk corps, aided by the Sappers battalion, 
would attack from the north, the Selimplinsk 
troops from the east, and at intervals when they 
could be spared from their conflicts with Penne- 
father’s centre, the liikoutsk battalions emerging 
from the head of the Quarry Ravine were destined 
to apply a new leverage by turning the Icft of the 
Guards, 

So now from Shell Hill and East Jut artillery- 
fire swept slantwise across the ligher slopes of 
the Kitspur, both raking the position of the 
Guards, and ploughing the unpeopled ground in 
its rear as though to warn back any succours 
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approaching to the aid of our troops. Then once 
more the advance of the enemy’s infantry began. 
The nine battalions which were now to concen- 
trate their power by attacking the Sandbag Bat- 
tery from both the north and the east, had a 
strength of 6000;* whilst their adversaries were 
the now thinned remains of those Grenadier and 
Scots Fusilier battalions which, even betore all 
their losses, had numbered less than 800; and, 
though also there were intermixed with these 
Guardsmen, or otherwise taking part near them, 


many yet unwearied survivors of the body which 
had fought under Adams, the conflict, we may 


say, was still one where the hundreds were en- 
saved against the thousands, 

The air by this time had so cleared that the 
ascending throng of the Okhotsk and Sappers 
battalions could be seen from the first by our 
troops, and the foremost of the assailants, when 
near, could be plainly discerned; but even then, 
the murky grey overeoats, and the numberless, 
uumberless circles of the ‘muflin caps’ (as our 
people expressively called them) had hardly a more 
uniform sameness than the round, bullet - heads 
closely cropped, and the bread, hich-boned faces, 
all young, but of a dismal, white lue, and dis- 


* Giving the Sappers battalion its estimated strength of 750, 
these troops liad come into action with a strength of 7120, and 
their losses had certainly not reduced them to 6000, This 
computation does not include the four Tikoutsk battalions, 
which, howerer, as will be seen, werv ultimately destined to 
contribute towards the wumbers acting against our Guards, 
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closing that blank, dazed look which our people 
had observed lone before in the soldicry of other 
Russian battalous. 

Into the thick of the mass thus advancing the 
Fusiliers strove to pour a fire which should be 
ceaseless anid rapid, yet sure. No longer new 
to battle, they at this time toiled less like hot 
combatants than careful, intelligent workmen. 
When a soldier, displaced by some chance from 
his own company, came ready to lend his nid 
in another part of the line, he was not always 
asked to ‘fall in,’ but more often to help towards 
the business of quick firing in a less formal 
yet workmanlike fashion.* He would so take 
his turn with another man near as that the one 
who was ready to fire should be for the moment 
in front, and the one who was loading in rear. 
Elsewhere, men resorted to ‘division of Jahour,’ 
and so ordered the work as that some should 
always be loadine, and others constantly firing. 
Ilere and there along the whole line, there were 
little knots toiling thus in [riendly, irregular con- 
cert. When the assailing foree had drawn near, 
a man choosing to listen, they say, could hear 
through the din of the fight that rewarding sound 
of the ‘t hind’ which showed him where the ball 
from his strong-shooting rifle had ended ils flight. 
Our soldiery, conscious of their power, and un- 
derstanding the purpose of their toil, worked on 

"Soldiers hal been suffered to attend to the wounded, ani 


this was one of the waysin which a man might become ‘ dis- 
* placed.’ 
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CHAP. witha great alacrity, and amongst them it would 

Vi. have been hard to find discontent or impatience, 
except here and there in some man who might be 
raging for want of cartridges. 

What the veal causes are which moderate the 
devastation inflicted by such steady shooting as 
this it may be hard to say; but certainly fire- 
urms in battle are not so largely destructive as 
the processes of antecedent reasoning might com- 
Continued — })U te them to be. The Iussians, it is true, at this 


of the lime were falling in numbers; but their column, 
int.. : 





2 Perioal. 


after all, was retaining ifs massirve dimensions, 
and still valiantly ascending in the face of the 
Scots Fusiliers, without returning their fire. 

Qur rank and file liked a work in which each 
man, for once, could feel himself to be separately 
and distinctly effective; but care pressed on the 
ininds of their chiefs ; and indeed for any officer 
so high in command as to have to think of the 
issue, 1 was hard to judge how, if at all, when 
the last trying moment should come, this knotted 
string of men on the erest night withstand, or 
attempt to withstand, the weight of the advanc- 
ing thousands. When JLT. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, after las expedition in search of reinforce- 
ments, had returned to the neighbourhood of the 
Sandbag Battery, he remained, it seems, chictly 
with the Grenadiers. General Bentinck, the next 
in authority, had been disabled by a wound in 

The Colonel the arm ; and upon the north front, where our 
Fusiliers: Scots Fusiliers awaited the heaviest onslaught, 
their Colonel was receiving no orders, He him- 
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self having met with two wounds, was for some CHAP. 





VL 
time disabled by one of them, but before the — 
moment now reached he had recovered his Soar aie 


powers of action. If refusing to harbour despair, wouints: 
he at least confessed to himself that he would 
willingly know of some basis on wluich hope 
might rest; and seeking to learn low the few in 
their strife with the many could best derive an 
advantage from their hold of the Sandbag Battery, hte. vial 
he now, for the first time, entered the work. Once Sandbag 
within it, he saw that any troops planted there =~ 
behind a tall parapet without the resource of 
a banquette must of necessity be wasting their 
power, aud then he understood why it was that 
the Grenadiers when they held the work had 
chosen to abandon its shelter. The Lussians, 
however, in general did not know that the work 
had this fatal defect ; and still belicving (as our 
people had done before them) that it was au 
essential part of the English defences well worthy 
of their most vahant efforts, they came on in 
their strength, and, this time, with firm resolve. 
Whilst the Okhotsk battalions still continued Sctvgiindt 
to move up in gross numbers against the left ep 
of the 

shoulder of the work, the Sclinghinsk troops porapet. 
made a rush at its face, and nuinbers of them 
having climbed up to the top of the parapet, 
began to fire down almost vertically upon those 
of our soldiery who stood gathered along its base. 

The commander of the Scots Fusiliers was now Colone! 
suddenly stript of the power which we saw him tum” 
exerting victoriously in one combat after another. “”” 
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Struck in the jaw by a musket-ball, he all at onee 
learnt the warmth of Ins fast-streaming blood, 
and, being now hardly able to speak, was foreed 
at last to confess that this, his third wound, was 
disabling. Ie found means, though not without 
effort, to sigmily a message, handing over the com- 
mand of the regiment. 

It was upon Colonel Francis Seymour—though 
he did not yet know of Ins elevation—that the 
command of the regiment devolved. Notwith- 
standing the onsets made again and again from 
the east by the troops of the Selinghinsk regi- 
ment, Seymour judged that the heaviest of the 
Russian attacks was the one aimed against our 
north front, and perceiving (as his chicf had just 
done before him) that the parapet of the dis- 
mantled battery must neutralise both the fire and 
the steel of the infantry sheltered belund it, he 
laboured to get the men out of the work, and bring 
them more to their left, in order to strengthen 
the line which confronted the Okhotsk battalions. 
When this object had at last been attained, the 
instincts of the men on either flank of the work 
made them seek to refasten their line; whilst, on 
the other hand, the advancing thousands exert- 
ed their natural pressure upon a thin string of 
soldiery, undertaking to change their array whilst 
the enemy was coming upon them. Irom the com- 
position of these diverse forces there resulted num- 
berless movements — not all of them voluntary, 
but yet on the whole opportune; for within a 
brief compass of time the remains of the two bat- 
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talions of Guards had relinquished the paralysing 
shelter of the Sandbag Battery, had fallen back 
upon higher ground, had refastened their line at 
some distance in rear of the work, had covered 
the change throughout by a ceaseless fire, and 
were now reunited in a convex array, which still 
offered a front to the east as well as a front to 
the north. About this time Neville fell, and 
Napier Sturt, who carried the Queen’s colour of 
the Grenadiers, was severely wounded. Stagger- 
ing under the blow, and hardly able to crawl, he 
still held fust to the colour till he had plaeed it 
in the strong, faithful hands whence it passed at 
a later moment to the care of Lieutenant Turner. 

After all, there was only a portion of the Eng- 
lish thus newly arrayed who knew anything of 
the evil which had attended the occupation of 
the Sandbay Battery. Far from priding them- 
selyes on the wholesome change they had con- 
curred in effecting, the great bulk of them saw 
with indignation that the ground on which they 
had just before stood was passing into the hands 
of the enemy, and the Russians, on the other 
hand, gave unrestrained voice to the joy with 
which they sprang forward to seize the aban- 
doned work, 

From the great column of the Okhotsk bat- 
talions advancing against the north front, and 
also, although im Jess measure, frum the Selin- 
ghinsk columns on tlie east, the Russian soldicry 
in great numbers rushed up towards the Sandbag 
Battery ; and as many as could thronged together 
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under the parapet of the empty work with exult- 
ing cheers, whilst others drew as near as the 
crowding of their comrades would allow to the 
coveted goal; and it resulted that the great Ok- 
hotsk column, which in spite of a ceaseless and 
murderous fire had long held on its steadfast way 
from the bed of the gorge to the crest, was now a 
less shapely, if not a disordered mass. But the 
enemy was ilushed with a sense of his supposed 
achievement; and this was but natural; for, ex- 
cepting only the men who had themselves stood 
behind the parapet, scaree any of the contending 
soldiery, whether Lussian or English, had yet 
come to know that the Battery was a worse than 
valucless prize, 

After further adyancing some way, the enemy 
came to a halt; and, our people, on their part, 
not yielding up any more ground, the two hostile 
forces—the thousands in a misshapen mass on 
the one side, and the hundreds on the other ina 
knotted, strongly curved line—stood at bay con- 
frouting each other, and divided by a space which, 
though greater elsewhere, was at one point to- 
wards the right no more than about eight yards.* 
The firing continued, and along the chief part of 
our line the rifle was still working havoe in the 
enemy's masses, but with some of the Grenadiers 
on the right ammunition began to fail, and afew of 
their immediate adversaries were feeling, it seems, 
alike want; for the combatants on each side at 
this spot began to liurl against one another some 


* *Six or eight yards."—C. Lindsay. 
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of those loose pieces of rock which there strewed 
the ground. 

By some of our officers this Homeric resource 
was regarded as ‘unsoldierly, and it seems that 
their disgust at the sight of such child’s play 
served to hasten the resolve which was presently 
formed. The veneral result of the movements 
just effected did not make itself instantly plain 
to the bulk of our troops; but as soon as they 
came to know that they had abandoned the sub- 
ject of a long-sustained contest, they chafed at 
the thought of having thus yielded, and their 
anger rose high when they saw the ‘muflin-cap’ 
soldiery flooding into the work and heard their 
triumphant hurrals. The Grenadiers were more 
especially raging, because they imagined, though 
wrongly, that theirs was the battalion which had 
last held the Battery. <All at once, men who 
chanced to look southward saw a new line of 
Bearskins fast cropping wp over the brushwood, 
In a inoment, many knew that the Coldstream 
was near. Far from resting content (as less fiery 
troops might linve done) to await the support 
thus approaching, the Grenadiers were seized 
with desire to recapture the work before the 
Coldstrearn could come up, Colonel Henry 
Percy, observing that the enemy's masses were 
writhing under the fire they had met, ran for- 
ward in front of lis inen, as also did Colonel 
Charles Lindsay; and, the right, flank company 
under Captain Burnaby breaking out to the front 
with a cry of ‘Charge again, Grenadiers!’ thie 
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battalion uttered ats will in a burst of lurralis, 
sprang forward with bayonets down, and drove 
straight at the hapless crowd of soldiery who, 
instead of attacking, liad submitted to be at- 
tacked where they stood, with the parapet of 
the Battery in their rear. They broke and fled ; 
but this was not all that resulted, for the enemy’s 
forces on the north front, bending under the force 
put upon them by the Scots Fusiliers, were i- 
volved in the common overthrow. Of the men 
falling back into the gorge of the Battery very 
many were obstructed in their flight by its para- 
pet; and, sume of these standing at bay, it was 
not without hand-to-hand fighting and slaughter 
that the Grenadiers put down all resistance and 
resumed thir hold of the work. 

Our men were not in so orderly a state that at 
the will of a commander they could be brought 
back from the fulse position of the reconquered 
Battery to better ¢round in its rear; but, for the 
present, at least, their officers were able once 
more to withhold them from a ruinous pursuit 
down the steeps; and the enemy understanding 
the impunity thus conceded to him soon stayed 
his flight. lis retreating masses drupped no 
further down the hillside than was needed for 
the attainment of shelter, and the ground close 
outside the Battery, if ever abandoned at all, 
was quickly repeopled by troops crowding under 
its parapet, Soon again, as had happened before, 
there were Itussians firing into the work through 
its two embrasures or over the parts of the para- 
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pet which sloped away low at each flank. Before 
long, there came venturesome men, who not only 
climbed up the parapet, but stood for a while on 
its top overlooking our people below, and begin- 
ning to fire down upon them, Colonel Perey, 
not brooking tlie sight of this trespass, clambered 
up from his side of the parapet in order to drive 
off the intruders, but was himself thrown down 
backwards by the weight of a stone heaved 
against him whilst turning to give an order; 
and when in spite of his hurt le again climbed 
the parapet, he was so heavily struck on the brow 
by a fragment of rock from the hand of some 
Russian Ajax, that again, as before, le fell down 
backwards, and, this time, the blow laid him 
senseless. 

Those of the Grenadiers within the Battery 
who had found berths for themselves near one of 
its shoulders, or by one of its two embrasures, 
could engage more or less in combats; but the 
ereat proportion of the troops, though exposed 
every instant to the chances of an overwhelming 
attack on either flank, had to stand almost passive 
at the foot of a parapet some ten feet high, and to 
listen meanwhile with what patience they micht 
to the raging yells of a multitude fended off by 
no physical obstacle except on one front, and 
there, only by a pile of earth revetted with sand- 
bags and gabions, which any one who chose might 
climb. 
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The succours despatched to this part of the 
field now began to come up; and it seems that if 
the Duke of Cambridge had been obeyed, the 
approach by the Gap would not have been left 
waguarded, fur, with a just apprehension of what 
the oecasion required, he ordered both Crofton’s 
and Champion's troops to ‘take post’ on the left 
of Ins Guards, and between them and the 2d 
Division;* but the attraction of the strife gong 
on by the Sandbar Battery continued to exert its 
old force; and excepting ILorstord’s few riflemen, 
whose chic! kept them somewhat more clear, all 
the suecours now reaching the Kitspur were 
quickly drawn into the fight. Upon the whole 
it resulted that the perilous Gap still lay open, 
aud the vround there was not only left unewarded, 
but even, it seems, unwatehed. 

The Coldstream battalion formed line on the 
rivié of the Grenadiers. One part of Crotton’s 
wing of the 20th Neviment aligned on the right 
of the Coldstream, thus prolonging yet further 
the trent which our people showed towards the 
east; and the other part went to strengthen the 


* *T confess I never saw the 20th Regiment again after the 
‘earlier part of the day, when Lhad myself directed them to 
‘fake post to the left of the Guards, and between them and the 
“2d Division, as [ dik the {5th Regiment whieh followed in 
‘the same direetion.’—Private letter of the Duke of Cambridge 
to Lord Raglan, written fron Constantinople, 20th December 
1854. The Duke speaks of the 20th and 95th Jtegiments, but 
tauat have mennt a wing ouly of each. 
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defence of the Sandbag Battery. Colonel Hors- 
ford with one wing of his Itifles moved forward 
to operate near the head of St Clement’s Gorve. 
The wing of the 95th under Champion was 
happily placed at the first, for, whilst standing 
in support to the Guards, it could, and did, fend 
back the column then attempting to turn their 
left flank; * but afterwards, the wing was sub- 
divided, one part being sent into the Sandbag 
Battery, wiulst the rest, cut up into fractions, 
moved hither and thither as occasion required to 
prop the defence at weak points. Altogether, 
the fresh troops brought up were more than 800 
strong; but although the remains of or sol- 
diery, who had foueht all this while on the Kit- 
spur, were mere hundreds engaged against thou- 
sands, 16 1s, nevertheless, true that a bare increase 
of their numbers was not what they wanted the 
most. Supposing that, for their pride’s sake, they 
were to go on with a strugele begun by mistake 
on wrong vround, the kind of relief they most 
needed was, first, support on their left to secure 
them from being cut off; aud next, such a change 
in the general plan of the battle as might give a 
set purpose to their hitherto aimless fight by ter- 


* So far Champion seems to have been acting in exact oon- 
formity with 1i.R.H.’s direction. 
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tninating its isolated character, and combining it 
with other operations conducive in some way to 
good, The despatch of a body of troops to attack 
the Likoutsk battalions at the head of the Quarry 
Ravine might perhaps have supplied both these 
wants, but neither the one nor the other could be 
anyhow met by simply retforecine the combat- 
ants on the ground where they stood. The suc- 
cours spared for this purpose —and remember 
they were troops called away at great hazard 
from tasks of far more vital moment—might pro- 
long the defence of the Kitspur; but our people 
there planted were struggling under such con- 
ditions that no real advantage could be gained by 
merely bringing up other suldiery to fight along- 
side them, and stand in the same predicament. 
Aid in that shape was less fitted to retrieve the 
mischief than to swell its proportions. The task 
of repulsing attacks was one which, many times 
over, the Grenadiers and the Scots Fusiliers, with 
some intermixed troops of the line, had superbly 
performed for themselves ; and if, in spite of the 


adage, this often repeated suecess had hitherto 


proved unsuccessful, the accession of reinforce- 
ments to the actual scene of the contlict was not 
a help of such Kind as to make the anomaly cease. 
Whether with or without such aid, our people 
engaged on the Kitspur were still, as before, an 
isolated, unsupported force, still liable every in- 
stant to be turned in flank and eut off, and mean- 
while so eireumstanced that, althoueh defeating 
their enemy with all his masses again, and again, 
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and again, they yet could not finally quell him 
withot ie a annulling themselves, because it 
was plain that to pursue beaten troops far down 
the acclivities, and into the thicket below, would 
be in effect tu disband. 

So, although the fresh troops of the English 
extended their line on each flank, and perhaps 
nearly trebled its fire, they did not in other ways 
chanye the main tenor or course of the fight, Rus- 
sian troops in vast herds might be falling back 
after defeat, or rallying under the shelter of the 
steeps, or formed once more fur attack, and heav- 
ing their painful way upwards under the torment 
of fire, but always in one way or other they 
thronged the hillsides, and always on the crest 
ubove them there somehow remained adhering the 
long, knotted string of our English infantry with 
still that same bend in their line which from 


almost the first hac enabled them to show a front 


to the north as well as a front to the east. 

Like the foree they had come to support, our 
fresh troops were soon rudely disordered by the 
peculiar exigencies of a close, ceaseless fight on 
rough ground; and it must not be supposed that 
the entire English line now engaged on the crest 
was susceptible of being wielded as an agerevate 
body by any inan’s word of command; but in the 
cuinponents of the force, and especially in its 
several companies, the principle of military eo- 
herence survived, and again if the ‘company,’ or 
any less organisin, broke up at last into units, 
there was still a magnificent reserve of bravery 
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and presence of inind in the individual men. 
From what | have called the ‘knotted" part of 
the string, men would come to ‘bear a land,” as 
they phrased it, at any weak threatened point, 
and there was a great infermixture of troops, If 
a man chanced to find himself planted amongst 
the solhery of another regiment, he would not 
only work heart and soul alongside them, but 
even perhaps grow to think that he had won for 
himself « specially good fighting berth; and in 
such case, being true Anglo-Saxon, he would 
become tenacious of his supposed advantage, 
much as though, after pushing his way in some 
sicht-seving cruwd at home, he had found at last 
‘a goo place” What struck the mind of an 
aficer newly coming into the midst of the strife 
maintained in this part of the field was— not 
merely the evident confidence of our men but— 
the «ood humour, and even the mirth, which 
scwomed to be retuning amongst them.* 

The Coldstream at first could not get their wet 
rifles to speak, but they dried them after a while 
by snapping off mumbers of caps, and soon the fire 
of our people extended along their whole line. The 
strife raged. Sometimes heavy masses thronged 
howling avainst the face of the dismantled Battery, 
sometimes avainst the part of our line which 
looked down on St Clement's Gorge, sometimes 
against that which faced eastward towards. the 
valley of the Tehernava, and sometimes again they 

* The oflirer alluded to is Colonel Cadogan of the Grenadiers, 
Sea ante, chap, iv., sec. fi. 
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would troop away laterally in order to get round cap. 
by a flank. YL 





The heaviest of the atlacks at this time was one 27 riot. 
undertaken with great resolution by the Okhotsk the mars 
battalions. Collecting on ground near the head the eft 

| , . Khanaliler 
of St Clement's Gorge they so made their onset, ef << 
that whilst hotly engacing the Scots Fusiliers with Watters. 
the right of their column, they forced their left 
into the Sandbag Battery by its northern shoulder, 
Thenee thronging heavily forward, they began to 
roll up the line of our people ranged under the 
parapet, and already had fought them way on as 
far as the first embrasure, when some men of the 
Grenadiers, and some of the 20th Reemnent, and 
some, too, of the 95th (with whom Captain Car. 
michael was seven), collected themselves for a blow, 
and then fell upon the intruding mass with such 
impetuosity as to thrust it back out of the Bat- 
tery; and the rest of the column then bending Its resutt. 
under the power of the Scots Fusiliers, the whole 
force was overthrown, and driven fast down the 
hillside. 

For a while after this discaomfiture, the Okhotsk A (ull on 
battalions kept aluof in great measure from the front. 
fight, and two of them even quilted the Kitspur ; 
but these sturdy troops, we shall find, soon proved 
able to re-form, and vather up their strength for 
fresh efforts. Still, it resulted that on the north. 
ern front of the English there now was for sume 
time a lull. 

Froin first to last, a distinet character adhered 
lo the combats maintained on the eastern flank of 
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the Kitspur. There, the masses—the Selinghinsk 
battalions—which fought on the steeps overhang- 
ing the Tchernaya, found shelter in general after 
every discomfiture by retreating only a little way 
down; and apparently they soon understood that 
they were exempt from the worst consequences of 
defeat because the policy of their English adver- 
sary oblived him to abstain from pursuit. They 
rallied so promptly, and delivered their assaults 
so quickly one alter the other, that the sum of 
their efforts might be almost regarded in aggregate 
as a single, unceasing onslaught; for although at 
one moment the ledge in front of the Battery, or 
elsewhere in front of our line, might seem left to 
the dead and the wounded over much of its space, 
and only darkened beyond by crowds of men turn- 
ing their backs, yet presently avain it would 
become overspread by that broad, deep, and heav- 
ing expanse of white upturned faces which dis- 
tinguished the times of attack from the times of 
retreat, 

Though in some places clear, the atmosphere 
overhanging the steeps on this Tehernaya front 
was still in such a condition as to be stronely 
retentive of smoke, and frum this cause, as well as 
from the abrupt fall of the ground beyond the 
ledge, it resulted that the enemy's columns when 
advancing to attack from the east were often 
unseen by our people until within some thirty or 
forty yards. At about this distance, the mass 
would in general raise a loud cheer, but a cheer 
which our people detected as one delivered by 
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order. Aller executing this shout, the hapless cirap. 
column would continue its advance, but under so 
terrible a fire that flesh and blood could barely, if Yer 
at all, endure the ordeal. Whilst still at a distance 
of several paces the colunm in general would stop 
and waver. That moment of anguish and doubt 
on the part of the enemy is the one which, in 
general, an English commander would seize for 
delivering a bayonet-charee ; but here, our officers 
knew that to charee down the hill would be to 
break im pursuit, and being still able to hold lack 
their men, they took care not to strike at the 
column in this crisis of its fate. Therefore, ihe 
heaving mass, thouvh tormented by fire, was stall 
not bereft of free-will by the crash of a charge 
tearing bodily intoits ranks, Detween the endur- 
auce of yet more slaughter and yet another retreat, 
it could choose. Then—their swords shining high 
in the air, and waving as in passionate signal— 
numbers of Russian officers, with a valour our 
people admired, would spring out to the front, 
striving eagerly by voice and example to lead on 
the mass. One young fellow, as though refusing 
to live in the endurance of successive defeats, held 
on his brave way to the face of the Bandbag DBat- 
tery, climbed up to the top of its parapet, and— 
followed by only one soldier—leapt down upon 
the death that was proffered him from a hedgerow 
of bayonet-points. 

These efforts of example and leadership did not 
often so take ellect as to draw on the sullering 
column; and, in general, the mass aller lure of 
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less of agony and wavering would turn and fall 
back, dropping quickly down out of sight. But 
sometimes the enemy's masses would persist with 
a greater obstinacy, neither turuing nor halting 
till they had foreed a part of the IEnghsh line to 
bend for the moment hefore them, and, if not to 
break asunder, at all events to yield ground a 
little and begin to bulve inwards; but, in every 
such emergency, our people cave proof—and this 
was an almost new teachine—that if the column 
(living been spared for some special reason from 
the ordeal of a charge) has thus far prevailed 
against tle line, its task even then may not be 
near its accomplishinent; for when if chanced 
that the enemy thus pressed his attack almost 
home, men would come from some neighbouring 
part of our line to strengthen the defence at its 
point of tension, or else a few of our people 
gathering hastily together would spring with 
their bayonets low at the front or the flank of 
the intruding mass, Whether fended back from 
the crest by touzh, sober resistance, or brilliantly 
charged and routed, all the columns one after an- 
other were driven back down the hillsides, In 
the eourse of these struveles, it here and there 
happened that opposing bavonets clashed, that 
the sword of the officer was put to proof of its 
quality in some close personal conflict for his 
life, and that men struek at men with the butt- 
ends of rifles or muskets:* brit these collisions 


* Swords fornislwl hy tailors diselosed the frailty that might 
lineet constLercal appropriate to them if regarded as articles 
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were the exceptional incidents of the fight; for 
in general, even here, thougl: the fig] ioe was un- 
usually close, there remained interposed that dim, 
changeful, elastic belt of space which commonly 
divides the combatants in modern warfare. 
Fighting under such conditions as these, our 
troops of course did not form that rigid, opaque 
wall of soldiery, with its edging of fire and steel, 
at which English discipline aims, but a knotted 
chain of men working all of them hard, with 
interchanges of strength going on here and 
there whenever occasion required; and, in gen- 
eral, at some part or other of the line, if not 
along its whole course, there was the writhing, 
the swaying to and fro of undetermined strife. 
From the ease with which the Russians alter 
every defeat found shelter under the steeps, and 
the determination of the English to hold fast the 
crest, yet always abstain from pursuit, it resulted 
that this singular fight on the Kitspur had becn 


hitherto raging entirely upon one narrow strip of 


cround, and was, besides, more strictly physical 
in its nature, or in other words less governed by 
imagination, than the struggles that are com- 
monly witnessed in a modern battle-field. There- 
fore, also, it had lasted all this while without 
decisive result. Repulses not clenched by pur- 
suit had proved hitherto barren of consequences, 
and Panie was not yet imparting to successive dis- 
coinfitures the proportions of a headlong defeat. 


of costume ; Wur, so far as | lave liappencd to hear, the * Wil- 
‘kinson’ always proved true, 
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The last of the onslaughts which the enemy 
here undertook: was directed by one of the Selin- 
ghiusk battalions against a part of our line on 
the right of the Sandbag Battery, and with such 
resolution that the column persisted in its ad- 
vance until within a few paces of the crest; but 
Captain Townshend Wilson of the Coldstream, 
with part of his company and a few other men, 
then attacked and overthrew the whole mass, and 
sent it in hurried flight down the steeps. A few 
of the victors, excited by combat, and no longer 
restraining their eagerness, rushed down the hill- 
side in full chase; and although the pursuers were 
themselves pursued by their captain, who did all 
he could to reeall them, he was bafiled in every 
effort to make himself heard through the din, 
and soon, both he and his people were all the 
way down in the valley of the Tchernaya, and 
even incurring fire from the skirmishers of Prince 
Gortschakoffs corps.* 

This outbreak ol a few Coldstream men in un- 
bridled purswit marks the beginning of an entire 
change in the tenor of the fight. 

sat another mind now intervenes, 


XI. 


When Sir George Catheart reached Mount In- 
kerman, he had close beside lim his favourite 
* The corps which our people in general (notwithstanding 


Gortschakots avecssion to its commanil) continued te call 
* Liprandi’s.’ 
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‘Rifles ;’ and presenting the battalion to Penne- 
futher as a force that could be trusted to ‘do any- 
‘thing, he askel where its service was needed. 
Pennefather, lowing with the excitement of a 
ficht after lis own heart, answered simply ‘ Riety. 
‘where!’ anc the corps, with its modest strength 
of only 278 men, was soon split into two. Coupled 
with the expedient of thus subdividing a body 
already so small, that one-worded answer of 
Pennefather’s may be taken as showing the as- 
pect under which he regarded tle battle, and will 
also account for the way in which Cathcart scat- 
tered his troops. Owing partly to the mist, and 
the nature of the ground, but in part perhaps also 
to the peculiarity of our insular mind (which com- 
monly abhors an integral and busies itsell with 
the fractions), neither Pennefather nor his people 
had consciously felt, as an aggregate, the whole 
united weight of their 40,000 assailants; but 
they believed that here, there, anc there—ain 
many places at onee—there was some special 
emergency, an emergency sufficiently grave, but 
still of such kind that it could be met at each 
spot by so few as 200, or even 150 men, Their 


labour, as understood by themselves, was that of 


men anxiously stepping a number of troublesome 
leaks. Yet, the problem really in hiand was noth- 
ing less than to dam back a torrent.* 


"1 vannot prove that there was any copy of the ‘Novum 
‘Organum’ in Pennefather’s tent, but some minds will fil an 
analogy between his way of fighting a battle and the Dacunian 
or ‘ Empirical” philosophy. 
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CHAP. The last of the onslaughts which the enemy 
‘there undertook was directed by one of the Selin- 
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the cnemy's the right of the Sandbag Battery, and with such 

the Kitspur, yesolution that the column persisted in its ad- 
vanee until within a few paces of the crest ; but 

Ht defeat Captain Townshend Wilson of the Coldstream, 

ment of the with part of lis company and a few other men, 
then attacked and overthrew the whole mass, and 
sent it in hurried flight down the steeps. A few 
of the victors, excited by combat, and no longer 
restraining their eaverness, rushel down tlie lull- 

Aten dlo- side in full chase; anc al though the pursuers were 

hilisido in themselves pursued by their captain, who cid all 
he could to recall them, he was baffled in every 
effort to make himself heard through the din, 
and soon, both he and his people were all the 
way down in the valley of the Tchernaya, and 
even incurring fire from the skirmishers of Prince 
Gorischakolfs corps.* 

This outbreak of a few Coldstream men in un- 
bridled pursuit marks the beginning of an entire 
change in the tenor of the fight. 

But another mind now intervenes, 


XI. 
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‘Nifles ;* and presenting the battalion to Penne- 
futher as a force that could be trusted to ‘do any- 
‘thing, he asked where its service was needed, 
Pennefather, glowing with the excitement of a 
ficht after lis own heart, answered simply ‘ Every- 
‘where!’ and the corps, with its modest strength 
of only 278 men, was soon split into two. Coupled 
with the expedient of thus sulilividing a body 
already so small, that onc-worded answer of 
Pennefather’s may be taken as showing the as- 
pect under which he regarded the battle, and will 
iilso account for the way in which Catlicart scat- 
tered his troops. Owing partly to the mist, and 
the nature of the ground, but in part perhaps also 
to the peculiarity of our insular mind (whieh: ¢om- 
monly abhors an integral and busies itself with 
the fractions), neither Pennelather nor his people 
hac consciously felt, as an aggregate, the whole 
united weight of their 40,000 assailants; but. 
they believed that here, there, and there—in 
many places at once—there was some speciil 
emergency, an emergency sufficiently grave, but 
still of such kind that it could be met at cach 
spot by so few as 200, or even 150 men. Their 
labour, as understood by themselves, was that of 
men anxiously stopping a number of troublesome 
leaks, Yet, the problem really in hand was noth- 
ing less than to dam lack a torrent.* 


* 1 cannot. prove that there was any copy of the ‘ Novum 
*Organum’ in Pennefather’s tent, but some minds will find an 
analogy between his way of fighting a battle and the Gaconian 
or ‘Empirical’ philosophy. 
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The last of the onslaughts which the enemy 
here undertook was directed by one of the Selin- 
chinsk battalions against a part of our line on 
the right of the Sandbag Battery, and with such 
resolution that the column persisted in its ad- 
vauce until within a few paces of the crest; but 
Captain Townshend Wilson of the Coldstream, 
with part of his company and a few other men, 
then attacked and overthrew the whole mass, and 
sent it in hurried flight down the steeps. .A few 
of the vietors, excited by combat, and no longer 
restraining their eagerness, rushed down the hill- 
side in full chase; and although the pursuers were 
themselves pursued hy their captain, who did all 
he eould to recall them, he was bafted in every 
effort to make himself heard through the din, 
and soon, both he and his people were all the 
way down in the valley of the Tchernaya, and 
even incurring fire from the skirmishers of Prince 
Gortschakoll’s corps.* 

This outbreak of a few Coldstream men in un- 
hridled purswt marks the beginning of an entire 
change im the tenor of the fight. 

But another mind now intervenes. 


XI, 


When Sir George Catheart reached Mount In- 
kerman, he had close beside him his favourite 


*The corps which our people in general (notwithstanding 
Gortschakofl’s accession to its command) continued te cll 
* Liprandi's,’ 
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‘Ttifles;’ and presenting the battalion to Penne- 
father as a force that could be trusted to ‘do any- 
‘thing, he asked where its service was needed. 
Pennefather, glowing with the excitement of a 
ficht after his own heart, answered simply ‘ Kvery- 
‘where!’ and the corps, with its modest strength 
of only 278 men, was soon split into two. Coupled 
with the expedient of thus suldividing a body 
already so small, that onc-worded answer of 
Pennefather’s may be taken as showing the as- 
pect under which he regarded the battle, and will 
also account for the way in which Catheart scat- 
tered his troops. Owing partly to the mist, and 
the nature of the ground, but in part perliaps also 
to the peculiarity of our insular mind (which com- 
monly abhors an intevral and busies itself with 
the fractions), neither Pennefather nor his people 
had consciously felt, as an aggregate, the whole 
united weight of their 40,000 assailants; but 
they believed that here, there, and tlhere—in 
many places at once—there was some special 
emergency, an emergency sufficiently grave, but 
still of such kind that it could be met at each 
spot by so few as 200, or even 150 men, Their 
labour, as understood by themselves, was that of 
men anxiously stopping a number of troublesome 
leaks. Yet, the problem really in land was noth- 
ing less than to dam back a torrent.* 


*] cannot prove thut there was any copy of the ‘ Novum 
‘Organum’ in Pennefather’s tent, but some minds will find an 
analogy between his way of fighting a battle and the Daconian 
or ‘ Empirical” philosophy. 
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under the parapet of the empty work with exult- 
ing cheers, whilst others drew as near as the 
crowding of their comrades would allow to the 
coveted goal; and it resulted that the great Ok- 
hotsk colton, which in spite of a ceaseless and 
murderous fire had long held on its steadfast way 
from the bed of the gorge to the crest, was now a 
less shapely, if not a disordered mass. But the 
enemy was flushed with a sense of his supposed 
achievement; and this was but natural; for, ex- 
cepting only the men who had themselves stood 
behind the parapet, scarce any of the contending 
solliery, whether Russian or Enelish, had yet 
come to know that the Battery was a worse than 
valueless prize. 

After further advancing some way, the encmy 
came to a halt; and, our people, on their part, 
not yielding up any more ground, the two hostile 
forees—the thousands in a misshapen mass on 
the one side, and the hundreds on the other in a 
knotted, strongly curved line—stood at bay con- 
fronting cach other, and divided by a space which, 
though greater elsewhere, was at one point to- 
wards the right no more than about eight yards.* 
The firing continued, and along the chief part of 
our line the rifle was still working havoc in the 
enemy's masses, but with some of the Grenadiers 
on the right ammunition beyan to fail, and a few of 
their immediate adversaries were fveling, it seems, 
alike want; for the combatants on each side at 
this spot began to liurl against one another some 

* €Six ur eight yards.’—C. Lindsay, 
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of those loose pieces of rock which there strewed cuarp. 

the ground, ssa 
By some of our officers this Ilomerie resource *™ /ertod, 

was regarded as ‘unsoldierly,’ and it seems that 

their disgust at the sight of such clnld’s play 

served to liasten the resolve which was presently 

formed, The general result of the movements 

just effected did not make itself instantly plain 

to the bulk of our troops; but as soon as they 

came to know that they had abandoned tlic sub- 

ject of a long-sustained contest, they chafed at 

the thought of having thus yielded, and their 

anger rose high when they saw the ‘immuflin-cap’ 

solaiery flooding into the work and heard their 

triumphant hurrahs. The Grenadiers were more 

especially raving, because they imagined, though 

wronely, that theirs was the lattalion which had 

last held the Battery. All at onee, men who 

chanced to luok southward saw a new line of 

Bearskins fast cropping up over the brusliwood. 

In a moment, many knew that the Coldstream the 

was near. lar from resting content (as less fiery snpeeasning 

troops might have done) to await the support 

thus approaching, the Grenadiers were seized 

with desire to recaplure the work before the 

Coldstreain could come up. Colonel Henry change 

Percy, observing that the enemy's masses were Grenadiers, 

writhing under the fire they had met, ran for- 

ward in front of his men, as also did Colonel 

Charles Lindsay; and, the right flank company 

under Captain Burnaby breaking out to the front 

with a cry of ‘Charge again, Grenadiers!’ the 
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battalion uttered its will in a burst of hurrahs, 
sprang forward with bayonets down, and drove 
straight at the hapless crowd of seldiery who, 
instead of attacking, lind submitted fo be at- 
tacke(l where they stood, with the parapet of 
the Battery in their rear. They broke and fled ; 
but this was not all that resulted, for the eneny’s 
forces on the north frout, bending under the force 
put upon them by the Seots Fusiliers, were in- 
volved in the connnon overthrow. Of the men 
falling back into the gorge of the Dattery very 
many were obstructed in their flight by its para- 
pet; and, some of these standing at bay, it was 
not without hand-to-hand fighting and slaughter 
that the Grenadiers put down all resistance and 
resumed their hold of the work. 

Our men were not in so orderly a state that at 
the will of a commander they could be brought 
back from the false position of the reconquered 
Battery to better ground in its rear; but, for the 
present, at Icast, their officers were able once 
more to withhold them from a ruinous pursuit 
down the steeps; and the cnemy understanding 
the impunity thus conceded to lim soon stayed 
his flicht. lis retreating masses dropped no 
further down the hillside than was needed for 
the attainment of shelter, and the ground close 
outside the Battery, if ever abandoned at all, 
was quickly repeopled by troops crowding under 
its parapet. Soon again, as had happened before, 
here were Russians firing into the work through 
its two emibrasures or over the parts of the para- 
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pet which sloped away low at each flank. Before 
long, there came venturesome men, who not only _ 
climbed up the parapet, but stood for a while on 
its top overlooking our people below, and begin- 
ning to fire down upon them. Colonel Percy, 
not brooking the sight of this trespass, clambered 
up from his side of the parapet in order to drive 
off the intruders, but was himself thrown down 
backwards by the weight of a stone heaved 
against him whilst turning to give an order; 
and when in spite of lis hurt he again climbed 
the parapet, he was so heavily struck on the brow 
by a fragment of rock from the hand of some 
Russian Ajax, that again, as before, he fell down 
hackwards, and, this time, the blow laid him 
senseless. 

Those of the Grenadiers within the Battery 
who had found berths for themselves near one of 
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could engage more or less in combats; but the 
great proportion of the troops, though exposed 
every instant to the chances of an overwhelming 
attack on either flank, hac to stand almost passive 
at; the foot of a parapet some ten feet hivh, and to 
listen incanwhile with what patience they might 
to the raging yells of a multitude fended off by 
no physical obstacle except on one front, and 
there, only by a pile of earth revetled with sand- 
bags and gabions, which any one who chose might 
climb. 
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a. 


The suecours despatched to this part of the 
field now began to come up; and it seems that if 
the Duke of Cambridge had been obeyed, the 
approach by the Gap would not have been left 
uneuarded, for, with a just apprehension of what 
the oecasion required, he ordered both Crofton’s 
amd Champion's troops to ‘take post’ on the left 
of jus Guards, and between them and the 2d 
Division;* but the attraction of the strife voing 
on by the Sandbay Battery continued to exert its 
old force; and excepting Tlorstord’s few riflemen, 
whose chief kept them somewhat more clear, all 
the suecours now reaching the Kaitspur were 
quickly drawn into the fight. Upon the whole 
it resulted that the perilous Gap still lay open, 
and the eround there was not only left unguarded, 
but even, it seems, unwatched. 

The Coldstream battalion formed line on the 
rivht of the Grenadiers. One part of Crofton’s 
wing of the 20th Regiment aligned on the myeht 
of the Coldstream, thus prolonging yet further 
the front which our people showed towards the 
vast; and the other part went to strengthen the 


* *7T confess T never saw the voth Reviment again after the 
‘earlier part of the day, when J hak myself directed: them to 
“inke pust to hie Left of the (ards, and hetween them and the 
‘Ol Division, as TP did the Sth Regiment whieh followed i 
* the same direetion.’—Privale letter of the Dake of Cambridge 
to Lord] Rawhous written from Constautinople, 20th December 
1854. Tho Duke speaks of the 20th and 95th J yiments, but 
nist have meant aecvng only of eae, 
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defence of the Sandbag Battery. Cvolonel Hors- 
ford with one wing of his Rifles moved forward 
to operate near the head of St Clement’s Gorge. 
The wing of the 95th under Champion was 
happily placed at the first, for, whilst standing 
in support to the Guards, it could, and did, fend 
back the column then attempting to turn their 
left flank; * but afterwards, the wing was sub- 
divided, one part being sent into the Sandbag 
Battery, whilst the rest, ent up into fractions, 
moved luther and thither as occasion required to 
prop the defence at weak points. Altogether, 
the fresh troops brought up were more than 800 
strong; but although the remains of our sol- 
diery, who had fought all this wlnle on the Kuit- 
spur, were mere hundreds engaged against thou- 
sands, it is, nevertheless, true that a bare inerease 
of their numbers was not what they wanted the 
most. Supposing that, for their pride’s sake, they 
were to go on with a struggle begun by mistake 
on wrong vround, the kind of relief they most 
needed was, lirst, support on their left to secure 
them from being eut off; and next, such a change 
in the general plan of the battle as might give a 
set purpose to their hitherto aimless fight by ter- 


* So far Champion seems to have been acting in exact oon- 
formity with 11. R.1L."s direction. 


+ Coldstream, . . ‘ ‘ O14 
20th, one wing, . : ‘ 160 
5th, do, . . 232 
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minating its isolated character, and combining it 
with other operations conducive in some way to 
rood, The despatch of a body of troops to attack 
the Tikoutsk battalions at the head of the Quarry 
Ravine inight perhaps have supplied both these 
wants, but neither tle one nor the other could be 
anyhow met by simply reinforcing the combat- 
ants on the ground where they stood. The suc- 
cours spared for this purpose —and remember 
they were troops called away at great hazard 
from tasks of far more vital moment—might pro- 
long the defence of the Kitspur; but our people 
there planted were strugeling under such con- 
ditions that no real advantage could be gained by 
merely bringing up other soldiery to fight along- 
side them, and stand in the same predicament. 
Aid in that shape was less fitted to retrieve the 
mischief than to swell its proportions, The task 
of repulsing attacks was one which, many times 
over, the Grenadiers and the Seots Fusiliers, with 
some intermixed troops of the line, had superbly 
performed for themselves ; ancl if, in spite of the 
adage, this often repeated suceess had hitherto 
proved unsuccessful, the aecession of reinforce- 
ments to the actual scene of the contlict was not 
a help of such kind as to make the anomaly cease, 
Whether with or without such aid, our people 
engaged on the Kitspur were still, as before, an 
isolated, unsupported force, still hable every in- 
stant to be turned in flank and cut off, and mean- 
while so circnmstanced that, although defeating 
their enemy with all his masses again, and again. 
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and again, they yet could not finally quell him = cHarp., 
without almost annulliny themselves, because it Vie 
was plain that to pursue beaten troops far down 74 Pe 4. 
the acclivities, and into the thicket below, would 
be in effect tu disband. 

So, although the fresh troops of the English generat 


| : 7 tenor of the 

extended their line on each flank, and perhaps ght an the 
) , 5 « , , r ; | halts pur 
nearly trebled its fire, they did not in other ways after the 


“ ; ; aebcoeihuli 
change the main tenor or course of the fight. Rus- of the rem- 


gian troups in vast lierds might be falling buck —_—— 
after defeat, or rallying under the shelter of the 
steeps, or [urmecl once more for attack, and heav- 
ing their painful way upwards under the torment 
of fire, but always in one way or other they 
thronged the hillsides, and always on the crest 
ubove them there someulow remained adhering the 
long, knotted string of our English infantry with 
still that same bend in their line which from 
almost the first had enabled them to show a front 
to the north as well as a front to the east. 

Like the foree they had come to support, our 
fresh troops were soon rudely disordered by the 
peculiar exivencies of a close, cewseless fight on 
rough vround ; and it must not be supposed that 
my entire Knelish line now engaged on the crest 
was susceplible of being wielded as an averevate 
body by any man’s word of command; but in the 
compoucnts of the force, and especially in its 
several companies, the principle of military co- 
herence survived, and again if the ‘company,’ or 
any less organism, broke up at last into units, 
there was still a magnificent reserve of bravery 
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and presenee of mind in the individual men. 
From what I have called the ‘knotted’ part of 
the string, men would come to ‘bear a hand,’ as 
they phrased it, at any weak threatened point, 
and there was a great intermixture of troops. If 
a man chanced to find himself planted amongst 
the soldiery of another regiment, he would not 
only work heart and soul alongside them, but 
even perhaps crow to think that he had won for 
himself a specially good fighting berth; and in 
such case, being true Anglo-Saxon, he would 
become tenacious of his supposed advantage, 
much as though, after pushing Ins way in some 
sight-seeing crowd at home, he had found at last 
‘a good place’ What struck the mind of an 
officer newly coming into the midst of the strife 
maintaimed in this part of the ficll was—not 
merely the evident confidence of our men but— 
the gool humour, and even the mirth, which 
seemed to be reiyning amongst them.* 

The Coldstream at first could not get their wet 
rifles to speak, but they dried them after a while 
by snapping off uwmbers of caps, and soon the fire 
of our people extended along their whole line. The 
strife raved. Sometimes heavy masses thronged 
howling against the face of the dismantled Battery, 
sometimes against the part of our line which 
looked down on St Clement’s Gorge, sometimes 
against that which faced eastward towards the 
valley of the Tehernaya, and sometimes again they 


* The offiver alluded to is Colonel Cadogan of the Grenadiera, 
See anfe, clap. iv., sec. ii. 
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would troop away laterally in order to get round 
by a flank. 

The heaviest of the atlacks at this true was one 
undertaken with great resolution by the Okhotsk 
battalions. Collecting on ground near the head 
of St Clement's Gorge they so made their onset, 
that whilst hotly engaging the Scots Fusiliers with 
the right of their column, they forced their left 
into the Sandbag Battery by its northern shoulder. 
Thence thronging heavily forward, they began to 
roll up the line of our people ranged under the 
parapet, and already had fought their way on as 
far as the first embrasure, When some inen of the 
Grenadicrs, and some of the 20th Reviment, and 
some, too, of the 95th (with whoin Captain Car. 
michael was seen), collected themselves for a blow, 
and then fell upon the intruding mass with such 
Impetuosity as to thrust it back out of the Bat- 
tery; and the rest of the columm then bending 
under the power of the Seots Fusiliers, the whole 
force was overthrown, aud driven fast down the 
hillside. 

For a while after this discomliture, the Okhotsk 
battalions kept aloof in great measure from the 
light, and two of them even quitted the Kitspur ; 
but these sturdy troops, we shall find, soon proved 
able to re-form, and gather up their strength for 
fresh efforts. Still, it resulted that on the north- 
ern front of the Enelish there now was for sume 
time a lull. 

From first to last, a distinct character adhered 
to the combats maintained on the eastern flank of 
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the Kitspur. There, the masses—the Selinghinsk 
battalions—which fought on the steeps overhang- 
ing the Tehernaya, found shelter in general after 
every disconifiture by retreating only a little way 
down; and apparently they soon understood that 
they were exempt from the worst consequences of 
defeat because the policy of their English adver- 
sary obliced him to abstain from pursuit. They 
rallied so promptly, and delivered their assaults 
so quickly one after the other, that the sum of 
their eflorts might be almost regarded in aggregate 
as a single, unceasing onslanyht; for although at 
one moment the ledge in front of the Battery, or 
elsewhere in front of our line, might seem left to 
the dead and the wounded over much of its space, 
and only darkened beyond by crowds of men turn- 
ing their backs, yet presently again it would 
become overspread by that broad, deep, and heav- 
ing expanse of white upturned faces which dis- 
tinguished the times of attack from the times of 
retreat, 

Though in some places clear, the atmosphere 
overhanging the steeps on this Tehernaya front 
was still in sueh a concition as to be strongly 
retentive of smoke, and from this cause, as well as 
from the abrupt fall of the ground beyond the 
ledge, it resulted that the enemy’s columns when 
advancing to attack from the east were often 
unseen by our people until within some thirty or 
forty yards. At about this distance, the mass 
would in general raise a loud cheer, but a cheer 
which our people detected as one delivered by 
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order, After executing this shout, the hapless crap. 
column would continue its advance, but under so __* 
terrille a fire that flesh and blood could larely, if 74/4 
at all, endure the ordeal. Whilst still at a distance 
of several paces the columm in general would stop 
and waver. That moment of ancuish and doubt 
on the part of the enemy is the one which, in 
ceneral, um Hnealish commander would seize Jor 
delivering a bayonet-charge ; but here, onr officers 
kuew that to charee down the Inill would be to 
break im pursuit, and being still able to hold back 
tlcir men, they took care not to strike at thie 
eoluinn in this ensis of its fate. Therefore, the 
heaving mass, thongh tormented by fire, was still 
not bereft of free-will by the crash of a charge 
tearing bodily intoits ranks. Detween the endur- 
ance of yet more slaughter and yet another retreat, 
it could chuose. Then—their swords shining ligh 
in the air, and waving as in passionate signal— 
nitibers of Itissian ollicers, with a valour our 
people admired, would spring out to the front, 
striving eagerly by voice and example to Icad on 
the mass, One young fcllow, as though refusing 
to live in the endurance of suecessive defeats, held 
on his brave way to the face of the Sandbag Bat- 
tery, climbed up to the top of its parapet, and— 
followed by only one soldier—leapt down upon 
the death that was proffered him from a hedgerow 
of bayonct-poiits. 

These efforts of example aud leadership did not 
often so take effect as to draw on the suffering 
column; and, in general, the mass aller more ¢ 
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cuap. less of agony and wavering would turn and fall 
_** pack, dropping quickly down out of sight. But 
*¢ Period. somnetimes the enemy’s masses would persist with 
a creater obstinacy, neither turning nor halting 

till they had forced a part of the English line to 

bend for the moment before them, and, if not to 

break asunder, at all events to yield ground a 

little and bewin to bulge inwards; but, in every 

such cmergcney, our people gave proof—anil tls 

was an almost new teachiny—that if the column 

(having been spared for sume special reason from 

the ordeal of a charge) has thus far prevailed 

avainst the line, its task even then may not be 

near its accomplishment; for when it chaneed 

that the enemy thus pressed Ins attack almost 

home, men would come from some neighbouring 

part of our line to strengthen the defence at its 

point of tension, or else a few of our people 
gathering hastily together would spring with 

their bayonets low at the front or the flank of 

the intruding mass. Whether fended back from 

the erest by touvh, sober resistance, or brilliantly 

charged and routed, all the columns one after an- 

other were driven back down the hillsides, In 

the course of these struveles, it here and there 
happened that opposing bayonets clashed, that 

the sword of the officer was jt to proof of its 

quality in some close personal conflict for his 

life, and that men struck at men with the butt- 

= ends of rifles or muskets;* bt these collisions 


* Swords furnished by tailors disclosed the frailty that might 
Valmort considered appropriate to them if regarded as articles 
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were the exceptional incidents of the fight; for 
in general, even here, though the icliing * was un- 
usually close, there remai nad interposed that dim, 
changeful, elastic belt of space which commonly 
divides the combatants in modern warfare. 
Fighting under such conditions as these, our 
troops of course did not form that ricid, opaque 
wall of soldiery, with its edging of fire and steel, 
at which English diseipline aims, but a knotted 
chain of men working all of them hard, with 
interchanges of strength going on here and 
there whenever occasion required ; und, in gen- 
eral, at some part or other of the line, if not 
along its whole course, there was the writhing, 
the swaying to and fro of undetermined strife. 
From the ease with which the Itussians alter 
every defeat found shelter under the steeps, and 
the determination of the English to hold fast the 
crest, yet always abstain from pursuit, it resulted 
that this singular fight on the Kitspur had been 


hitherto raging entirely upon one narrow strip of 


ground, and was, hesides, more strictly pliysical 
in its nature, or in other words less governed by 
Imagination, than the struggles that are cor- 
monly witnessed in a modern battle-field. There- 
fore, also, it had lasted all this while without 
decisive result. Repulses not clenehed by pur- 
suit had proved hitherto barren of consequences, 
and Panic was not yet imparting to successive dis- 
comfitures the proportions of a headlong defeat. 


of costume ; but, so far as I have happened to lear, the ‘ Wil- 
‘kinson’ always proved true, 
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chap. The last of the onslauchts which the enemy 

VE here undertook was directed by one of the Selin- 

Pi BN ghinsk battalions against a part of our line on 

the enenis’s the right of the Sandbag Battery, and with such 

the Kitspur, resolution that the column persisted in its ad- 

vance until within a few paces of the crest; but 

Its defeat Captain Townshend Wilson of the Coldstream, 

mon of te with part of lis company and a few other men, 

then attacked and overthrew the whole mass, and 

sent it in hurried {light down the steeps. A few 

of the victors, excited by combat, and no longer 

restraining their eagerness, rushed down the hill- 

Men dow side in full clase; and although the pursuers were 

ttt ia themselves pursued hy their captain, who cid all 

he could to recall them, he was bafiled in every 

effort to make himself heard through the din, 

and soon, both he and his people were all the 

way down in the valley of the Tchernaya, and 

even incurring fire from the skirmishers of Prinee 
Gortschakolf's corps.* 

This outbreak of a few Coldstream men in un- 
bridled pursuit marks the beginning of an entire 
change in the tenor of the fight, 

But another mind now intervenes, 


XI. 


Sir Gearye When Sir George Cathcart reached Mount In- 
Cutheart's ' ‘ , , , : 
arrivil. kerinan, he had close beside him his favourite 


* The corps which our people in general (notwithstanding 
Gortsehakols aveession to its command) continued te call 
€ Liprandi’s,’ 
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‘Rifles;’ and presenting the battalion to Penne- 
father as a force that could be trusted to ‘do any- 
‘thing, he asked where its service was needed. 
Pennefather, glowing with the excitement. of a 
ficht after his own heart, answered simply ‘ very- 
‘where!’ and the corps, with its modest strength 
of only 278 nen, was soon split into two. Coupled 
with the expedient of thus sulmlividing a body 
already so small, that one-worded answer of 
Pennefather’s may be taken as showing the as- 
pect under which he regarded the battle, and will 
also account for the way in which Cathcart scat- 
tered lis troops. Owing partly to the mist, and 
the nature of the ground, but in part perhaps also 
to the peculiarity of our insular mind (which com- 
monly abhors an integral and busies itself! with 
the fractions), neither Pennefather nor his people 
had consciously felt, as an aggrevate, the whole 
united weight of their 40,000 assailants; but 
they believed that here, there, and there—in 
many places at onee—there was some special 
cmeryency, an emergency sufficiently grave, but 
still of such kind that it could be met at each 
spot by so few as 200, or even 150 men, The 
labour, as understood by themselves, was that of 
men anxiously stopping a number of troublesome 
leaks. Yet, the problem really in hand was noth- 
ing less than to dam hack a torrent.* 


* J] cannot prove that there was any copy of the ‘Novant 
‘Organum’ in Pennefather’s tent, but some minds will find an 
analogy between his way of fighting a lattle and the Daconian 
or * Emyirical’ plilosephy. 
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In compliance with the appeals of officers sent 
back to ask for support from various parts of 
the field, Cathcart suffered his men to be taken 
from lim with a generous readiness which shows 
that the idea of sclfishly reserving to himself 
the means of personal distinction was altogether 
absent from his mind. He even entrusted to 
subordinate hands a power to meet reported em- 
ereencics by parting with some of his troops; * 
aud it resulted that before Torrens joined hin, 
the whole foree of near 1700 men brought up by 
Sir George, had been already distributed piece- 
meal. The destinations assigned to the left wing 
of the 21st Fusiliers under Lord West,+ to each 
wing of the Rifles; and to the mght wing of the 
20th under Colonel Crofton,§ we have already 
seen; but if now must be added that the con- 
nected body of troops more than 600 strong which 
consisted of the right wing of the 21st Fusiliers 
under its colonel (Culonel Ainslie),|| with the men 
of the 63d under Colonel Swyny,7 drawn up on 

*To Windham, for instance, he delegated this kind of author- 
ity. —Windhain's Despatch to Headquarters, 6th November1854. 

+ Strength, 201. 

+ Strength of the two wings together, 278. Colonel ILors- 
ford commanded the battalion. 

¢ Strength 160. In speaking of the several parts of the 20th 
as the ‘right wing’ and the ‘left wing,’ 1 refer to their respec- 
Live places in the battle-field, and not to the places belonging 
to them when the regiment was drawn up on jmrade, 

|| Strength, 201, 

"| Strength, 466, as stated officially ; but see Note in the 
Appendix, showing, upon the clear testimony of Major Robert 
Bennett and Jicutenant Slack, that the actual strength of the 
‘tank and file’ was only $68. This repiment marched carly 
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its right, lay at this time extended in line, and 
occupying the western extremity of the Home 
Ridge; whilst General Goldie in person with the 
left wing of his 20th regiment under the colonel * 
(Colonel Horn), and the main body of his 57th 
regiment under young Captain Edward Stanley,+ 
was already preparing to operate on ground to 
the right of the Post-road as well as on the Post- 
road itself. 


When Sir George had thus parted with no less 1 

~ | * } a Pn oe f 
than ten wings, or, in other words, five battalions, . 
he remained during some little time without any | 


troops at his side; but Brigadicr-General Torrens 
was approaching a with another body of rather 
less than 400 ment The force, although siall, 
was still destined to give Sir George Cathcart 
a great opportunity; and if he should well use 
his power, nay, even if he should simply obey 
the timely commands of Lord Raglan, it might 
be given him to rule a crisis in this battle of 
Inkerman, 

As we long ago saw, our troops engaged on the 
Kitspur were all this while holdiny wreng ground; 


with the 2lst. Colonel Windlhain, accurate in mest other re- 
spects, was mistaken in the part of his vllicial narrative which 
concerned this regiment. 

* Strength, 180. + Strength, 1946. 

+ Two companics of the IGth under Captain Hardy, and the 
68th Regiment—i.e., four of its coimpanies—under Colonel 
Henry Smyth, making together 384. The forces above men- 
tioned number altogether 2066, and comprise the whole force 
furnished to the battle of Inkerman by the 4th Division, ex- 
cept 151 men of the 57th Regiment who reached the Isthmus 
at a later time. 
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and, unless they could be supported on their left, 
it was scarce possible for them—with all their 
prowess—to achieve any wholesome result. If 
they should pursue the enemy down the steceps of 
Mount Inkerman and into the jungle below, they 
would cease to exist as an effective force. If, 
abstaining from such pursuit, they should go on 
maintaining the struge¢le as an isolated fight, they 
would be every minute consuming their strength 
without either crushing their immediate adver- 
saries or perturbing other portions of the cnemy’s 
forces ; and lbesides, would be lable to find them- 
selves at any moment cut off by a body turning 
their left. So, had this been only a ‘war game, 
the flat slips of lead representing our troops on 
the Kitspur would have been long ago withdrawn 
by any competent player. Dut Lord Raglan, of 
all living men, would have been one of the last 
to forint that the muid dictates of science must 
sometimes bend to considerations of the kind 
which people call ‘human.’ From a spot near 
the right shoulder of the Sandbag Battery he had 
witnessed this singular strugele during some of 
its phases; and his judgment assured him that, 
however great the imprudence of originally ac- 
cepting a combat in that part of the field, 1t was 
now too late to retract. It would be breaking 
the heart of good troops to tear thein away from 
the fight; and to do this without the means of 
enabling them to effect a steady retreat would be 
to embrace actual disaster in preference to that 
which as yet was only an ugly predicament, 
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Still, if our people were to go on maintaining cHAP. 
their hold, it was vitally necessary to support _ *! 
them by the co-operation of troops on their left, 2 /’rted 


Imperative 


Pennefather, with whom Lord Razlan conferred, nce of 
pressed strongly in this direction, and urged the the dap. 
great need that there was to close, as he ex- 
pressed it, the ‘Gap” which was left open be- 
tween him and the Guards. Again, it was to be 
remembered that, thoueh hitherto isulated, and 
therefore in great measure wasting their power, 
our people engaged on the Kitspur had inflieted, 
and still were inflicting, great slaughter upon the 
enciny; and that even now, if they could be 
supported on their left by a well-pressed attack, 
they would be not only seeured against a turning 
movement, but at once become clothed with such 
power over the battle that the sacrifices our 
people had made might not, after all, prove bar- 
ren, Therefore, to give this support at the Gap 
was to avert a grave danycr, but also perhaps to 
wring goal out of evil, and retrieve a costly mis- 
take by making it conduce to victory. On the 
other hand, the penalty that lay in wait for the 
English, if they should omit to tuke the required 
step, was obvious, and closely impending. Gen- 
eral Dannenberg had been hitherto slow to apply 
the easy leverage of a turning movement; but 
without providing a saleguard against such 
manceuvre, our people had no right to believe 
that this forbearance would last. 

Afier the obdurate refusal of the two Freneh 
battalions to advance in support to our troops, 
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it appeared that the only foree which well could 
be used for this vital purpose was the body of 
400 men remaining under Catheart. Sir George, 
with this force in hand, was upon a salient bend 
of the erest overhanging the Telernaya valley, yet 
commanding a view towards the north, when his 
interview with the Duke of Cambridge took place. 
The Duke, riding up to Sir George, strongly urged 
lim to move his troops to the left and support 
the Guards. Catheart seemed for a moment quite 
willing to actin the direction required; but pre- 
sently, with a small double ficll-ulass—he was 
a near-sighted mau—he began to gauze carnestly 
upon the steep, hanving ¢round before him where 
some troops of the Selinehinsk regiment were 
making one of their efforts to turn the rivht flank 
of the Guards. Then all at onee he became ani- 
mated, and assured heart and soul by one of those 
mocking inspirations which resemble the false 
Oneiros—the ‘pernicious’ and vet ‘divine’ dream.* 
He declared he would go down and attack the 
troops he saw operating on the right front of the 
Sandbag Battery, In other words, he would 
descend from the heights to attack the extreme 
left of the Russian army. This imported that 
being on strong heights with the enemy's left 
wing outstretched before hin, he would vo down 
and make war avainst the tip of its outermost 
feather instead of striking the pmion, The Duke 
of Cambridge strongly combated the idea, and at 


* OlAos—dews.  ' Pernicions,’ because franght with mischief 
—‘divine,’ because sent froma om Jigs, 
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another moment Pennelather did the like, but Sir 
George clung fast to his plan, Still, Cathcart as 
yet had been only resisting entreaties and argu- 
ments, He was now to receive an order. 

When Lord Raglan had ascertained that the 
only remaining body of infantry he well could 
despatch to the Gap was the one of 400 men 
under Brigadicr Torrens, he sent General Airey 
to Cathcart, the divisional general, with orders 
which will be presently stated. General Airey 
(who was accompanied by Captain Hardinge) 
found Sir George on a part of the crest which was 
only a little farther south than the extreme right 
of our troops engaged on the Kitspur; but obsery- 
ing that Cathcart’s troops had beeun to fire shots 
into the copsewood below, and desiring that the 
message he brought should not be robbed of its 
weight by the semblance of a combat, lie first re- 
quested Sir George to cease firing, and then 
delivered the order. Cathcart, strangely cn- 
amoured of his own idea, still sought to urge its 
advantages, but General Airey in dccisive lan- 
guace conveyed the will of his clucf, saying that 
Lord Raglan wished Sir George ‘to move to the 
‘ left and support the brigade of Guards, and not 
‘ to descend or leave the platean;’ and he added— 
‘ Those are Lord Raglan’s orders.’ 

That Cathcart at the moment of receiving these 
orders could have harboured an intention to set 
them at nought, few or none will belicve; for if 
such a thought had then seized lim, he at least 
would have given to his commander the impor- 
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tant, though painful advantage of knowing what 
was to come; but, supposing that at first he had 
meant to obey, his change of purpose soon followed 

Since Sir George Catheart knew the high des- 
tiny which our Government under certain contin- 
vencies had at one time reserved for lin, it was 
natural perhaps that, whilst deriving from this 
circumstance an ausmented confidence in his own 
sagacity, he should have become more or less dis- 
appointed when he found himself not called upon 
to share in Lord Rayvlan’s deliberations; and the 
passionate complaint which he left one day at 
ITeadquarters, is a proof that anger sprung from 
this cause might for the moment overmaster his 
judginent.* Ile moreover had harboured a notion 
that both Sir George Brown and General Airey 
were accustomed to act in the name of Lord 
Ravlan without Lord Lavlan’s authority; and 
now, as 16 happened, the order overruling Cath- 
cart’s opinion, forlidding him from following it, 
and directing him in eovent terms to march in 
another cirection, was delivered to him by one of 
these supposed usurpers. ITere are circumstances 
which may seem fitted to account In some measure 
for the course Cathcart presently took ; but that 
they did actually furnish the motive power which 
drove him, there is not, [ think, any proof. 
Whilst General Airey and Uaptain ITlardinge 
were present, Sir George Catheart’s temper did 

* See this paper of the 4th Octoher, and also some statements 


on the snbject of the Dormant Commission, ‘Invasion of the 
Crimea,’ vol. v. of Cabinet Edition, chap. ii. 
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not strongly break out; for, thongh certainly he CHAP. 
remarked to Hardinge that ‘he had so good a —— 
‘pack he did not want to be cantioned, lis 2% Period, 
manner and tone at that moment were not merely 
good-humoured, but joyous. Whether afterwards Question ne 
there followed an access of rage which over- whieh a 
powered his self- command, or whether he bo: Susan 
imagined some great and novel emergency, or 
some shining prospect of advantage which might 

warrant disobedience of orders—tlicse are ques- 

tions which seemingly he did not leave means of 
determining by any words uttered at the time to 

those who rode at his side, What we know 1s 

that his desire to go down the hillside, and strike 

at the enemy's extreme left came back upon lin 

with a force which unhappily he did not resist. 

He ordered General Torrens to attack. is nis aeter. 
small force, when thus misdirected, lost at once ene 
that exceptional power of swaying events which 
Occasion — well seized by Lord Raglan — had one of tue 
offered it the minute before, and became are 
mere link added on to the chain of the soldiery 

which had fought all this while on the Kits. 

The column which Sir George undertook to tis tatat 
assail was a part of the Selinghinsk regiment, the high 
then working its way up the steeps avainst the _— 
right front of the Guards, but still on ground so 
low down that the attack, if immediate, could 
only be made by descending. So now—inan evil 
moment—Sir Georve Catheart, with his 400 men 
under Torrens, began to move down the ]ii)l-side. 

Ife littl: knew that he was turning Is back on 4 
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column of Russians then already engaged in their 
march across the slopes of Mount Head, and pre- 
paring to take his place on the crest he had fatally 
left. 


XIL 


By this determination of Cathcart’s he aligned, 
so to speak, on Crofton’s right, and thus merged 
both himself and his 400 men in that lengthened 
fight on the Kitspur to which we are once more 
returning, It is as one of the partakers in that 
struggle that we must now see him act. 

The four compamies of the 68th, under Colonel 
Henry Smyth, with the two companies of the 46th, 
under Captain Hardy, formed up on their left, 
had already deployed on a front towards the body 
marked out for attack ; and, the brigadier, General 
Torrens, now placing himself at their head, these 
400 men * in line closely followed by Cathcart 
aud his staff began to move down the steep. 
Cathcart some time before had caused them to 
leave their greatcoats, and they were the only 
considerable body of infantry who on this day 
disclosed their red uniforms. Traversing difficult, 
obstructed ground, and incurring after a while 
heavy fire from artillery,? as well as from the 
troops in their front, they still worked their way 
down with a keenness which—even in the eyes of 
an enemy looking up from some distance below— 

* Js. 


+ Their red jackets drew fire from 16 puns on East Jut.— 
Vodlelien, p, 472. 
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was expressive, it would seem, of a resolute pur- 
pose, for the troops which this attack threatened 
were presently seen to waver, if not indeed to 
give way, and our people then no longer firing, 
but setting thei hearts on the bayonct, descended 


with impetuous haste to strike at the shaken 


mass. Colonel Henry Smyth, commanding the 
68th men, had his horse shot under him, and 
Capthin Wynne fell dead in the midst of this 
charge, being struck through the head by a mus- 
ket-ball, whilst leading forward his company and 
striving to keep it united; but, if less than 400 
in number, the English, extended in line and yet 
further disparted im moving by the roughness 
of the ground, had, by tls time, spread out a 
great front, and already the huddled and clustered 
ageregate below was shrinking under this onset 
as from the cast of a net, and flying down the 
hillside. General Torrens, whilst striving to hold 
back his too impetuous soldiecry, fell grievously 
wounded, and was lying on the ground disabled 
when Cathcart rode clown and spoke to him, say- 
ing, ‘Torrens, well and gallantly done!’* Our 
soldiers in their cagerness poured freely down 
the stecps, and were, some of them, presently 
mingled with those men of the Colistream—the 
men vainly called back by Townshend Wilson— 
who had reached the meadows of the Tchernaya. 
Passing now from our right towards our left, 
we come next to Colonel Crofton’s wing of the 


* Torrens dic from the wound, Imt after an interval of 
several months. 
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20th RKeviment, or rather to that fraction of it 
which hat aliened upon the right of the Cold- 
stream, and was now divided by only a narrow 
space from the scene of the charge led by Torrens. 
Desiriny, perhaps (as he naturally might), to act 
in conformity with the operations of Catheart 
(who was his divisional ehief), Crofton undertook 
to assail the battalion directly confronting him, 
but was wounded at an carly moment. A ‘staff 
ollicer chaneed to ride up who proved to be 
Colonel Cunynghame, fan old Twentieth man,’* 
Lieutenant Dowling + accosting him said: ‘Col- 
‘onel, all our mounted oflicers are killed, or 
‘wounded, Where shall we got’ Cunynghame 
accepting the Jewlership thus cast upon bin by 
the chances of battle, caused the troops to form a 
well-knit line, marched them down to within a 
hundred yards of the enemy's column, and then, 
halting them, opened a fire which forced the bat- 
talion to yield. The halt of these ‘ Twentieth’ 
men was not lone maintained. When Cunyng- 
hame left them, they not only advanced in pur- 
suit, lut ‘drove the Russians like sheep,’ and 
were soon far below the crest, some getting down 
vlose to the spot where Cathcart sat in his saddle, 
and in this fortuitous way rejoining the com- 
mander of their own division. 

We before marked the kind of predicament 
in Which stood those Grenadiers and other in- 

* He was A.Q.M.G, attached to the 1st Division, ut had at 


one time commanded a batialion of the 20th. 
+ This young oMver was soon afterwards killed. 
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termixed soldiery who were lining the Sandbag cuap. 
Battery ; and the physical euiditiene under which - = 
we last saw them acting, still remained for the hiness 


most part unchanged; but, more angrily now ofthe trons 


than before, men were chafing at the obstacle Sunt 
interposed by a beneliless parapet which con- iia 
demned them almost to inaction without giving 

them the least security against overwhelming 
disasters. On the left of the work, some men sir charies 
said—‘ If an officer will lead, we will follow ;’ and on ine letze 
Sir Charles Russell, of the Grenadiers, having hilower. 
chanced to be the only officer who heard tlits 

appeal, was moved to acecpt the challenge, ery- 
ing —‘ Follow me, my lads!’ He sprang out 
through the left embrasure, and the next instant 

was busy with his revolver amongst numbers of 
Russians standing clustered about on that part of 

the ledge; but he had been followed ly only one 
man—a private soldier named Anthony Palmer. 
Palmer quickly shot down an assailant who was 

in the act of bayoneting Sir Charles; and soine- 

how the two—the Captain and his brave Grena- 
dier—not only found means to cefend themselves 

for the moment, but even made good their way 
fighting to a part of the ledge on their right 

where they saw a few more of the Dearskins. 
Russell was a man of slight build, not disclosing 

vreat bodily strength, yet in one of his struggles 

for the mastery—wluch also were struggles for 
life—he was able to tear a rifle from the hands of 

a Russian soldier, and he kept it to the end of 

Lie day. 
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But those Bearskins seen on the right? We 
must see whence they came, 

At each shoulder of the work men not only had 
to confront successive bodies of assailants, with- 
out cither taking or yielding ground, but to do 
this with no better shelter than the flank of a 
parapet which became less and less in height as 
it approached its extremity. So disposed, they 
had neither the advantage of fortified ground, nor 
that of a fight in the open; and at the nght 
shoulder of the work 1nore particularly, the diffi- 
culty of making them stand fast had already been 
felt for some time, when an enemy’s coluunn was 
seen coming up, with a mind to attack this weak 
poiut. Our men there had few cartridges left, 

Captain Burnaby was the officer in command 
of the right flank company of the Grenadiers *— 
the company here lining the work. Te did not 
believe that a strong, determined body of infantry 
could well be beaten off by the mere trivial fire 
of lis few men with nearly empty pouches, then 
distrustfully manning the parapet at a part where 
it dwarfed down to nuthing, and that the column, 
if suffered to keep its prerogative as the attacking 
foree, must alluost surely roll on over the feeble 
obstacles in its way with resistless weieht. He 
therefore judged that, to defend thie flank of the 
work, he must charge lis assailants. So, Jump- 


* The dd Company, the Ist and 2 Companies being else- 
where on picket duty, For the authority on which I rely for 
the account of the lighting on the Ledgewny here about to be 
given, sce note post, p, 279, 
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ing to the top of the parapet he called upon his 
people to follow, and ran forward a few paces, but 
then finding himself alone on the outside of the 
work, he came back to his men. 

Other masses were presently seen undertaking 
to turn the nght flank of the Iattery, but the 
more instant peril still lay in the direction of the 
body advancing against the right shoulder of the 
work. That body, indeed, was now striking home, 
for already one of its soldiery, a little in advance 
of the rest, had begun to get over the parapet. 
Captain Burnaby, raising his sword, laid the brave 
Russian dead, and then hastening to repeat the 
appeal he had just before made in vain, he cned 
out to his men, ‘ We must charge!” James Ban- 
croft, a private soldier of the Grenadiers, was the 
first to come after him, when he now for the 
second time sprang up to the top of the parapet 
and bade his people come on. Five or six other 
men of his company spraug forward at the appeal 
of their captain, and Burnaby, saying to Bancroft, 
‘How many will follow?’ but not waiting, it 
secmns, for the answer, leapt down to the outside 
of the parapet. Bancroft, following his captain, 
was immediately attacked by several assailants, 
of whom he killed one by a bayonet-thrust in the 
chest; but the next instant, he was so grievously 
wounded by a Russian bayonet tearing in through 
his jaw and the cage of his tecth as to be made to 
stagger back a few paces before he recommenced 
his exploits. 

Captain Burnaby had but just cleared the para- 
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pet when he found himself met by a Russian 
officer of great stature, who was heading the at- 
lack at this spot, and vehemently calling forward 
his men. Upon seeing Durnaby, the Nussian offi- 
cer sprang at him sword in hand, but Burnaby 
parried ; and before his assailant could again raise 
the arm, brought lim down by a eut so delivered 


on the side of the head, that the tall leader fell, 
and died at onee with a groan. Then, still fol- 


lowed hy five or six men, and vetting quit of his 
two next assailants with nothing worse than a 
shot through his bearskin, Captain Burnaby made 
a dart at the thick of the troops confronting lim. 

Surprised, and for a moment confounded, the 
mass of the Russians fell back several paces in 
avoidance of this sudden lunge; but they present- 
ly rallied, and a number of their people swarmed 
forward in bevies undertaking to elear the front. 
On the other hand, Burnaby’s original following 
of six or seven was bv this time a little increased. 
DBelore long, he had with him more men belonging 
to lis own conipany; and, whilst also Sir Charles 
Russell, with his valiant man Anthony Palmer, 
approached this part of the Ledveway, there came 
besides from the Jeft Captain Kinloch and Captain 
Robert Lindsay of the Scots Fusiliers, with a few 
more men of the Guards. All these springing 
forward opposed themselves singly or in knots 
to the thickening lakes of the Russian infantry 
thrown out in front of the columns; and hence it 
resulted that on the narrow helt of ground then 
‘lividing our English line from the enemy’s aggre- 
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gate masses, many separate personal combats were 
sustained by private suldicrs of the Guards, 

Before hearing of these, one should unard one’s 
self against unjust conclusions by acknowledging 
that the two opposed armics Were not made up of 
such elements that they could aliord means of fair 
comparison between the individual Lussian and 
the individual Englishman: fur the first had been 
one in a gang of weeping peasantry seized, shaven, 
and torn from their homes by ruthless power ; 
the other, a sturdy recruit, choosing freely the pro- 
fessionu of arms, and now realising, perhaps, on the 
Ledgeway, the favourite dreams of his boyhood. 
And, there is yet another reason which helps to 
show why it was that our pevple im their man to 
man strugules got the better one after another of 
antagonists as strons as themselves. The lussian, 
hike other fuot soldiers, had been trained to use 
his weapon in the way appropriate to aggregate 
action; and, remaining under the sway of long 
barrack-yurd lessons, he tried to inaintain personal 
conflicts by lowering lis weapon and bringing it 
‘down to the charge;’ whilst the Guardsman on 
the contrary lad been trained by our ‘bayonet 
‘drill’ to make his weapon serve for close con- 
flict by raising it first high and far back over his 
right shoulder, and then making the thrust, which, 
by arins acting tlus at advantage, could be de- 
livered with creat power.* 

* Mr James Baneroft--the combataut whose name frequently 
occurs In these payes—was so fuod ay to give me the great 
odvantage of a personal interview; aud from him 1 reeeived c 
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caigit. Three Russians acting together attacked Edward 
‘! _ Hill, but ILill’s life was saved by Isaac Archer. 
‘ a * whoran his bayonet through one of the assailants. 
colts, Lachard Wilkins, when shot through the bearskin 
by one of two Russians attacking him at the same 

tune, sent a rille-ball into the hreast of the man 

who had thus barely missed him, drove off the 

other assailant with the point of the bayonet, and 

then re-loaded so quickly as to be able to shoot 

the man running. Private Wilson, attacked by 

two Itussians, and trying to run one of them 
through, chanced to stuinble aud fall; but Joseph 

Troy coming up bayoneted one of Wilson’s foes, 

and Isaac Archer killed the other. William 
Overson, attacked by two Russians, killed one of 

them, and, it seems, drove the other away. Ser- 

geant Minor, confronted by five or six Russians, 

ran one of these through the side ; and another of 

them (who had that moment driven his steel 
through Minor's greatcoat) being pierced in the 

neck and killed by a bayonet-thrust from George 

Dates, the two English made good their ascendant, 

and were not, it seems, further molested by the 

rest of Minor’s assailants.* Our people had 
learnt, or were learning, that the safest and best 

way of fighting was to deliver their thrust at the 

face or the neck, because it often proved difficult 

eatelnl and minute statement on the above subject. The 
tussians, he said, were fine men, but owing to the difference 

itt thie hang af thr bayonets, as stated in the text, had ‘no 
*chanee’ against our Guardsmen in separate personal conflicts. 


* Sergeant Miner, it is truce, was wounded, and George Bates 
Killed, but not, it is believed in this encounter, 
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to drive a bayonet through the Russinn ereatevat ; 
and if piercing this touvh, woollen armour a man 
should so use lis‘strength as to transfix the trunk 
of his adversary, and drive the blade home to 
its socket, this very success, it was likely, would 
wake him, for the moment, defenceless ; because 
he might find—as did Hilton Saver when he thus 
killed lis man—that it was a lard task to with- 
draw the imbedded steel. Men speak to an in- 
stance of two foes slaviny cach other, for a Grena- 
dier named Sellars was run throueh, they declare, 
by a bavonet at the moment when he with his 
bayonet ran through that very ussrilunt; so that 
one and the other alike fell back with a groan; 
and, the body of each proving tenacious of Ins 
antagonist’s steel, whilst the hands of both loosed 
their grasp, it resulted that the two men in 
dying macdea ghastly excliange of their firelucks, 
Private Pullen so fought as to win the admiration 
of his captain for exceeding bravery; and indeed 
the inan’s coolness in danger left him time and 
inclination to indulue lis evnical humour; for 
whilst still in the tunnoil of the fight, though at 
a moment when the pressure of close bodily 
strugules was a little relaxed, he afleeted to 
becoine fastidiously disdainful of the Russians 
herded close in his front, declurime he would 
shoot nothing Jess than a general, and sareasti- 
eally adjusting the sight of his firelock to a range 
of 300 yards, 

As for Baneroft, lie had not been quelled; for 
although, as we saw, he stagyered back a few 
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paces when grievously wounded by a second 
assailant, he still kept his cye on the man, and 
presently shot lim dead, Huis third assailant 
he killed by running lim through <A fourth 
and a fifth assailant them set upon Dancroft at 
the same moment; and, one of them bayoneting 
him in the right side, he fell; but the next 
moment he was again on Ins feet and driving his 
bayonet through one of the two last assailants. 
The Russian thus pierced fell to the ground, but 
without being killed or subdued; and by elutch- 
ing, it seems, at DBancrolt’s legs, he strove to 
hamper him in his hand-to-hand strugele with 
the other assailant. Bancroft—fighting for his 
life with one upstanding antagonist, and clutched 
at the same time round his legs by the one who 
had fallen—could only repress the herce energy 
of the man on the ground by stunning him with 
kicks on the head. Curiously—and one welcomes 
the sentiment, even if it be wrongly applied— 
the sivht of kicks given to aman on the ground 
broucht out, in the midst of the combat, an English- 
man’s love of ‘fai play;’ for, though Bancroft 
was but one defending Ins life ayainst two, 
sergeant Alecr called out to hum, from a spot 
some way oll, and forbade him to ‘kick the man 
‘that was down.’ Itis believed certain that by 
fire, by steel, and by the sule of his boot Bancroft 
killed altogether five men. 

Fighting thus—one or two of them singly, the 
rest in very small knots—a few men of the Guards 
proved able at length to break up the opposing 
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clusters of Russian soldiery and drive them down 
from the Ledveway upon the leads of the columns 
below. Captain Burnaby himsel! passed through 
this fight on the Ledeeway without any hurt; 
and of the thirteen men of the right flank company 
of the Grenadiers who are shown to have followed 
him, two only were killed and five wounded ; so 
that one exact half of the band remained still 
alive, and unharmed.* 

It was searce possible that fights such as these 
should fail to kindle the ardour of our troops 
within reach of contagion. Those men of the 
Coldstreain and other intermixed soldicry on the 
right of the Sandbag Battery who lad been Iither- 
to restrained, broke loose from their bounds on 
the crest and descended upon the Russians below ; 
whilst on the left of the work, the line of the 
Scots Fusiliers, no longer enduring to be kept 
back by the exertions of their oflicers, became 
so frenzied with zeal, and at the same time so 
disordered, as to be in effect an impassioned 
crowd. The gathcred mass livaved itself over the 
brow, carrying all the dissuaders along with it, and 
tearing pell-imell down the steeps. 

But now also, and almost simultaneously with 


* In speaking of the thirteen Grenadiers of the right flank 
company who are ‘shown’ to have followed their captain, | 
purposely leave room for the supposition that there may have 
been more men of the same company who dic the like, though 
their numes have remaine:! unrecorded. There were also, as we 
have seen, on the Ledgeway men of other companies, but I 
don’t know cither their exact number or the amount of the 
losses they there sustained. 
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the loosing of these torrents, there burst forth the 
passion that had been gathering in the Sand- 
bag Battery. There, opposite impulsions were 
clashing, A supply of ammunition, then newly 
brought up, furnished means of continuing an 
attitude of simple defence on the crest. His 
Roval Highness of Cambridge, with an immense 
energy of voiee and vesture, was commanding, 
entreating, adjuring all the imen who could hear 
him to keep the Ingh ground; and the colours 
of the Grenadiers remaining steadfast in the 
hands of Verschoyle aud Turner offered proof to 
those who conled see them that the battalion as a 
bedy was not under orders to move. But then, 
on the other hand, to men long enraged and 
still chafing at the obstacle of a parapet without 
a banquette, there was ineffable charm and temp- 
tation in the sound of the tumult, the fray going 
on close outside on the ledge—in the voices of 
comrades engaged life to life with their foes, 
and the moan of the columns beyond. Major 
Champion of the 95th, ever vehement in fight 
as in prayer, proposed to some of the Guards an 
onset to be carried straight forward by climbing 
over the parapet ; whilst Carmichael of the same 
regiment was alrealy undertaking to Jead out a 
nixed body of men from the left shoulder of 
the work; and it may be that these forces, in 
making realy to spring, were the first to utter 
the ery, but what we know is, that from numbers 
ancl aia of voices, and almost at once, there 
abruptly burst out the word ‘Charge!’ Perey, 
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lying in his blood, half-Plinded and hitherto 
disabled, caught new life all at once from the 
sound, was able to rise, was able to stand, was able 
to throw himself into the torrent of the soldiery 
now bursting its bounds. Except some ninety 
or & hundred men, restrained by the commands 
and entreaties of the Duke of Cambridve, and 
standing fast by the colours, scarce any resisted 
the impulse. The soldiery standing near Chiam- 
pion made haste to follow lis counsel. Car- 
michael led out his mixed band from the left 
flank of the Battery. Lieutenant Alexander 
Macdonald, the Adjutant of the Q9dth, rede out 
through the left embrasure.* = Wohiether climbing 
over the parapet, or pouring through its two 
embrasures, or switling rouml by its flanks, the 
bulk of the Grenadier Guards and other inter- 
mixed soldiery within the work stormed out 
upon the ledge; and then—not resulting directly 
from fire, nor from steel, but rather from a 
moment's despair on the one side, and on the 
other a passionate will—all seemed to be flivlt. 
and pursuit; Russian masses descending the 
steeps in headlong confusion — Enelish soldiery 
tearing down in fl chase with a veliemence hard 
to control. 





Of the enemy's visible masses in this part of 


the field the only one not yet in flight was a 


“An account of the strange omleal through which this 
indomitable officer passe] when he afterwards fell wounded 
into the hands of the enemy will be found in the Appendix, 
Note VIII. 
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column moving up from the bed of St Clement's 
Gorge. Confronting this mass from the western 
crest of the Nitspur, there stood the wing of the 
Joth, or rather that major part of it which, though 
numbering little more than about a hundred men, 
still constituted its main body. 

From the edge of the steep, this fraction of the 
Derbies was looking straight down on the front 
of the column below. All at once, by some voice 
still unknown, the word ‘Charge!’ was uttered 
in a tone of command; but the men instinctively 
felt that a charge down the steep must be wrong, 
and without yet obeving the order, they looked to 
their officers for euidance. Those officers, how- 
ever, believed that tle word of command, if un- 
wise, was spoken, nevertheless, with authority ; 
and not enduring that an order to charge should 
be met by mere criticism instead of obedience, 
they repeated and began to enforce it. Led by 
Captain Sargent—a man of powerful will—the 
Grenadier company moved, and the whole line 
of these 95th men charged straight down the 
steep, Not awaiting their headlong assault, the 
column below broke asunder, and turned and fled. 
Our men followed in downward pursuit, and even, 
indeed, pressed the enemy’s heels part - way up 
the opposite bank ; whilst some of them, turning 
to their rivht, went in chase of a body which 
had separated itself frum the rest, and was de- 
seending along the bed of the gorge. It was 
whilst restraining the too eager pursuit of some 
of the soldicry that the brave, pious Champion 
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fell. To make his way down through the copse- omap, 
wood at a part where no horse could well pene- VI. 
trate, he lad just quitted Is saddle, when a % Peried. 
musket-ball gave lim his mortal wound. 

So now, wlong the whole of that line which lad true extent 
extended frum Catheart’s front on our right to overthrew 
where Champion's wing of the 95th thus charged iy the 
on our left, the enemy was in hasty retreat. It 
ig true that our combatants in this part of the 
field had behind them, and on their left flank, a 
curtain of dim atmosphere which might be con- 
cealing unvanquished bodies of Russians; but 
towards the east and north-east, they commanded 
a view less obscure, and nowhere within this 
range could they now set their eyes on an enemy's 
column which was otlierwise than in a state of 
flicht. At some points, the Russians when neared 
by their pursuers nade haste to throw down their 
arms and fall prostrate in the attitudes of oriental 
worship, calling piteously for mercy in the name 
of ‘Christos!’ The rout seemed complete. 

It wnust be remembered, however, that this over- the fuse 
throw, though extending over the whole scene of ty our 
the fight on the Kitspur, still did not involve tia 
those two Okhotsk battalions which had tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the fight, nor yet those 
four Likoutsk battalions which had, as we saw, their 
chief lair at the lead of the Quarry Ravine. And 
in truth what our people had gained was a fulse, 
unwholesome victory. By the very act of thus 
routing the left wing of the Russian wimny they 
had lost the high ground. 
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There were some of our people, as, for instance, 
the men with Bellairs, and, besides these, a few of 
the Guards, who in striving against assailants on 
their left flank had been gradually drawn from 
the Kitspur to ground further west. These will 
be seen by-and-by reappearing on the line of the 
Post-road; but the bulk of the English forces 
successively brought to the Kutspur were now 
tearing down in pursuit towards the valley of the 
Tchernaya, and it is plam that our troops could 
not thus rush down from the heights and disperse 
in the jungle below without forfeiting—at least. 
for a tine—their power of further swaying the 
action. Except the hundred men whom the 
Duke of Cambridge had held back with the 
colours of the Grenadier Guards, there was hardly 
now left on the higher slopes of the Kitspur so 
much as even a remnant of the 2600 English who 
at one time or other had combated in this part of 
the field. 

In chasing the enemy down from the higher 
slopes of the Kitspur, Colonel Percy had been so 
drawn towards his left that he found himself soon 
on the crest overhanging St Clement's Gorge; 
and on looking to its opposite bank, he there 
saw Russian columns descending, with an evi- 
dent intention to cross the chasm, advance up the 
side of the Kitspur, and attack our people in 
flank. The troops he descried were those two 
Okhotsk battalions which had been temporarily 
withdrawn from the front before the general 
overthrow sustained by their comrades on the 
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Kitspur, and were now coming back in a reor- CHAP, 
ganised state, to take part once more in the fight, __‘" 
By firing across the gorge to its opposite bank *# led 
Percy’s men caused the foree there appearing to 
bend away to its richt, and vanish for a time in 
the dimness; but the columns, thus deflected in 
their course, marched round the head of the gorge, 
and when next they emerged into sight, they 
were not only found to be advancing towards the 
left flank of the Sandbag Battery, but already 
drawing near to their goal. Tercy, seeing that 
he was cut off from the crest above lim by the 
columns which had thus got round his left flank, 
formed up lis men in line, with their front to- 
wards the interposed mass; but, is people say- 
ing they had no ammunition, he was obliged to 
abandon the idea he had entertained of attempt- 
ing to eut through, and resort to the more feasible 
plan of inoving past under the ledge where the 
enemy had appeared, and afterwards regaining 
the topland at a point further south. He had 
the good fortune to strike a bridle-path which led 
him in the direction reqwired. 
Besides the troops seen by Verey, a Tikoutsk Movement 
battalion was moved, as we shall afterwards see thevuk- 
oe a tak of thé 
more particularly, to a part of the heights further sotiery whe 
south, and when—in the midst of their chase— cathe 
| , 3 | Kitsypour. 
our people looked up to the crest behind them, 
they saw that the cnemy had come into their 
vacated placcs on the high ground, In this strait 
there were some—chiefly men of the 95th, under 
Vialls and Sargent — who remained near the 
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ground they had reached when making the unwel- 
come cliscovery; whilst others—a few Coldstream 
men under Townshend Wilson, and Carmichael of 
the 95th with his following—were alterwards able 
to find opportunities for reascending to the heights 
they had abandoned ; but, except Captain Burna- 
by with about thirty of his company, no collected 
body of men climbed back to the heights in time 
to anticipate the enemy; and the great bulk of 
the troops which had gone down the hill in pur- 
suit chose the same course of action as the one 
we saw Perey adopt. Without means of inter- 
communication, they took plain counsel from 
circumstances, and comprehending that a soldiery 
dispersed far and wide in thick copsewood could 
not even do so much as collect themselves for an 
effurt to reconquer the heights, they resolved to 
turn the flank of the position which the enemy 
had newly gained on the crest by keeping at a 
sulficient distance below lim, and so making their 
way through the brake to the right rear of Penne- 
father’s position, This they accordingly did. 
Amongst the men of the Guards thus meeting 
the exigencies of the moment Colonel Cadogan 
was the senior officer, The fractions of the 46th 
and 68th were drawn olf together by a_ staff 
officer of the 4th chivision, and in other parts of 
the hillside the remains of companies, and many 
small chance-gathered bodies, moved southward 
under the guidance of oflicers; but elsewhere, 
soldiers worked their way individually or in 
knots. To say nothing of shot and shell from 
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the ships, our soldiers moved thins, one may say, 
between two Ltussian army -corps; for, whilst 
some of them were a mark for Prinee Gortseha- 
koff’s batteries, and even drew fire from lis in- 
fantry collected on the bank of the river, there 
were others within a few paces of General Dan- 
nenbere’s columns. Sir Charles Russell, for in- 
stance, and the soldiery with him, seraped past 
the interposed Jikoutsk battalion by moving so 
close under it as to get shelter from the abrupt- 
ness of tlie ground. 

For those who had not the fortune to strike into 
Perey’s bridle-path, a route which Jay through 
dense copsewood across the abrupt steeps of the 
hillside was necessarily hard for the soldiery to 
traverse, andl some of them dropped from exhans- 
tion; but nearly all, sowner or later, made good 
their way back to the Isthmus; and, upon the 
whole, it may be said that the mischicf these 
troops imfhieted upon themselves by winning their 
false victory was not, after all, ereatly averavated 
by the interposition of the enemy on their vacated 
heights. 

Colonel Perey with his Grenadiers—he and 
they yearning fiercely after cartridges — was 
amongst the first to come in. Seeing at leneth 
a staff officer, and early asking where lis 
people could obtain fresh supplies of ammu- 
uition, he was answered, he says, with ‘ "Pon 
honour, don't know, wmnaccompanicd by any offer 
to mect the exigency by riding off to make in- 
quiry; but the man thus disclosing his useless- 
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ness was besides so provukingly sleek, that Henry 
Perey—inilamed with the fight, bruised, wounded, 
begrimed with wet earth, and recking with sweat 
and blood—zrew as suvave as his aneestor did 
under like conditions with the knight ‘ trimly 
‘dressed, who drawled out his dislike to salt- 
petre; and it seems he indulged lis temper. 
But if a Ilutspur, after five centuries, was ‘ pes- 
‘tered’ again ‘by a popinjay,’ he soon drew the 
solace he needed from a tumbril of fresh aminu- 
nition.* In this one respect, it proved easy to 
restore the personal efliviency of the soldiery as 
they came in from the brushwood below; but to 
reorganise them was of course a hard task, its 
difficulty being greatly ageravated by the losses 
the regiments lind sustained in officers. At one 
spot, where no ollicer of the Guards was present, 
Dr Wilson of the 7th Hussars did excellent ser- 
vice by rallying some of their soldiery.- At 
another, Sir Charles Itussell of the Grenadiers, 
with the aid of Captam Greville Finch of the 
68th, devoted himself to the task, and was able 
at last to form a little battalion composed of men 
from different regiments. Soon, a number of the 

* Colonel, now Lieutenaut-General, Lord Henry Perey never 
knew who the stall officer was, 

+ So stated (with a grateful acknowledgment of the service) 
by TR. the Duke of Cambridge in his private despatel 
to Headquarters, Uth Nov, 184. HAN, there says that Dr 
Wilson for some time opposed these men of the Cuards to a 
body of the Russians which songht to get through, bnt T do not 
know enough of the service thus reported by ]1.R.IL to be in 
a condition for narrating it. Dr Wilson was attached to the 
Ist Division. 
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men of the Guards drew together under Colonel cnar. 
Cadogan, the senior officer present; and this main _ ** 
body, if so one imay call it, was destined after 7 let" 
a while to gather a strength of about 300. 

Still, for these and other like efforts applied to 
the work of reorganisation, time of course was 
more or less needed; and, so far as concerns thicir stato of 
efliciency at the particular hour now reacheil, mmm 
the remains of the Guards, and other soldiers cui- Tr ieraya 
ing in from the Kitspur by the Tchernaya flank, 
must be numbered in the category of what we 
have called the ‘spent forees.’ Their false vic- 
tory over the left wine of the Russian army was 
indeed dearly bouglit.* 


XITI., 


Altogether, the few score of soldiers restrained Tho 200 stil 
by the Duke of Cambridge, and those whom we round. 
shall see climbing back in time for fresh strife on 
the crest, numbered only about 200;+ but the 
conflicts these men sustained were of singular in- 
terest, and must now in their turn he recounted. 

It is only by the interposed task of pursuing 

* The extent of the sacrifices resulting from the fielts on the 
Kitspur will be found indicated pos’, sev. xvi. of this Secoud 


Period. 
t The estimate is of necessity a very rough one, but is thus 
based ;— 


Men held back by the Duke of Cambridge, .  . 100 
» brought up the hillside by Catheart,  . l 50) 


‘i ‘a re by Burnaby, . ‘ 30 
Stragglers, . « & 20 
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the false victory to its conclusion that we have 
been parted all this while from Sir George Cath- 
cart. When Sir George, indulging his dream, 
rode joyously down, as we saw, to praise and 
convratulate Torrens, he already was near to the 
moment of finding himself rudely awakened. 

He had followed his troops in pursuit some 
way down the side of the jill, when he all at 
ouce heard from behind the outburst of a volley 
of musketry, which tore through the air above 
him, and swept down over his head in the direc- 
tion of the red-coats below. 

For a moment, Cathcart thought that this vel- 
ley had been fired by mistake, and must have 
conie from the Guards; but when the smoke 
lifted, a glance dispelled his idea, for above him 
on the crest from which he had so Iately de- 
scended was the head of a strong Russian column. 
The enemy had turned the position of the Kait- 
spur by simply marching in through the still 
open ‘gap’ which Lord Raglan ordered Catheart 
to close. Without firing or receiving a shot, nay 
even, so far as I learn, without havine been seen 
hy the Enelish, a battalion of the likoutsk reui- 
ment hal moved up from the Quarry Lavine 
across the unguarded slopes which descend to- 
wards the north from Mount ITead, and now was 
so placed as to be not only in the direct rear of 
Cathcart, but also in the rear of the Duke of 
Canmbridyve, then remaining, as we saw, with 
the colours of the Grenadier Guards and 100 men 
round them, by the gorge of the Sandbag Battery. 
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The Russians thus interposed could not doubt cap. 
the opportunity they had gained, for Cathcart’s icc 
troops, as we saw, had abandoned their great- 4 
coats, and were fivliting in red. IIleavy fire 
poured down upon our troops from what had 
been their own heights. 

If Sir George Cutheart had obeyed Lord Rag- catheart. 
lan, his organised body of near 400 men would 
have been standing at this time well posted on 
the northern slopes: of Mount Head, and confining 
to its lair in the Quarry Ravine that very same 
Russian column which had now stolen into his 
eround. As it was, he had to sit in his saddle 
with only his staff and a few strageling soldiers 
about him, looking up at the hostile battalion 
thus planted in rear of his troops. 

When the men on tlhe hillside near Catheart 
looked up and saw a grey column on the crest 
lhe had just now abandoned, they could hardly 
have failed to conjecture that their heights had 
been lost through some commander's mistake ; 
but our soldiers can be superbly indulgent of 
faults committed by a general, and—jif only 
a rescuc be possible—they often, as the reat 
Captain said, will ‘get him out of his scrapes.’ 








| This resolve, 
this generous resource, Cathcart yielded himself 
to the impulse of his valiant and chivalrous 
nature. So far as I know, he did not, for even 
a moment, harbour any other idea than that the 
Russians, however many, must be attacked Ly 
the English, however few. There were near 
VOL. VI. I 
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hia, dispersed in the brushwood, some men 
who, though busied like the rest of the troops 
in pursuit, could still be reached by lis orders, 
They were only some filty in number, but they 
belonged to the ‘Twentieth,’ a regiment of his- 
toric renown, which is famous for imparting 
iis agerevate quality to the individual soldier ;* 
and the chief, besides, had around him the de- 
voted ollicers of his Stall, Colonel Windham, 
Colonel Charles Seymour, Major Maitland, Cap- 
tain Wueh Smith, and Captain Greville, aud his 
nephew, voung Augustus Catheart. 

After ordering Windham to ride down and 
try to ‘wet back’ the troops on the hillside be- 
low, Cathcart gathered together the filty men 
of the 20th, and with these—formed rudely in 
line—undertuok to move up against the over- 
hanging body of some seven or eight hundred 
men which stvod on the crest above him.t 

In ascending to make their attack, these few 
‘Twentieth’ men were obstructed, and, besides, 
more or Jess thrown asunder by the varying 
abruptness of the acelivitv; but, if ageregate 
strength was thus neutralised, the individual 
soldier toiled forward with a determination all 
his own, and the twenty or thirty men who 
formed the rieht of the line—Maitland forced 

* The cireumstenees under which these men of the 20th 
chaneed to be near Catheart ave shown anfe, pp, 214, 296, 

+t The Tikoutsk battalion had no douht sustained some casu- 
alties; but the regiment went info action with a strength of 


3223, which gives un average of rather more than 805 to each 
of its fuur buttulions. 
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his horse up alonyside them—had not long been 
climbing the steep, when on the shoulder of the 
hill they emerged all at once from below into 
the close presence of the enemy. Thien, panting 
after their effort, they sprang at the left of the 
column, the part directly confronting them ; and 
the Iussians there exposed to the onset began to 
break and give way without awaiting the thrust 
of the bayonet. But in the mght hand part of 
the column its troops stood their ground with 
more firmness, and did not fall back, Even 
there, however, the Russians though not turn- 
ing round, still so far gave way to the English 
ascendant that they ‘accepted the files’* Here 
there, and in several places, they allowed some 
strong wilful assailant to tear his way in through 
their ranks, and every intruder thus received into 
the hostile mass fought hard, as may well be sup- 
posed, for life no less than for victory, using some- 
times the point of the bayonet, sometimes the 
butt-encl of the musket, sometimes a realy frag- 
ment of rock.+ 

A column which endures this kind of invasion 
is commonly doomed; but here, the disproportion 
of numbers was overwhelming; and, however for- 
midable the intruding assailant might prove to 
any hapless Russians so planted or packed as to 
be within reach of his hayonet, the paths of blood 


* With respect tothe use of this plirase in our army, see ‘In- 
vasion of tle Crimea,’ vol. vy. of Cabinet Edition, pp. 120, 121. 

+ From the vantage-heiglt of his saddle, Maitland was able 
to see the combats thus maintained on his left. 
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he thus opened were alter all so narrow, so few, 
and so far apart, that the body, in spite of such 
stabs, was able to hold together; and one must 
infer, though no witnesses speak, that of the brave 
‘Twentieth’ men who thus engulfed themselves 
bodily in the depths of the column, a large propor- 
tion {cll slain. Still, if Russian narrators speak 
truly, there were some, at least, of our soldiery 
who cut their way ont through the column,* 

Upon the whole, it resulted that the column, 
although for some moments foreed back at one 
part, and at others pierced, riven, and torn by 
individual assailants, was able to maintain its 
vround on the crest. There were some of the 
Knghsh who had not either cut them way 
through, or fallen in the struggle. These de- 
sisting at Iength from their singular onslaught, 
dropped back one by one, or in small knots, 
under the shelter of the steep, some remaining, 
it seems, within a few paces of the enemy, some 
choosing their berths lower down. They had ex 
hausted their cartridges, and could not vex the 
column with: fire. 

The Russian commander apparently was con- 

* The [ussiana, indevd, seein to have thonght that {he main 
body of their desperate assailants sucveeded in cutting through. 
‘At this moment,’ says General de Todlehen, ‘confusion began 
‘in tho ranks’ [the ranks of Catheart’s soldiery], ‘Tut heing 
‘quickly rallied, these brave treops made a supreme effort, 
‘and throwing themselves with desperution [en desespérces] 
‘upon the lakuutsk regiment, they suceeeded in forcing its 
‘ranks, and cutting for themselves a way through the midst of 


‘our soldiers,” }. 473. My own sources of information do not, 
vt present, cuable me to contirm this on English authority, 
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tent with the immunity lis troops now enjoyed, 
for he not only held back the column, but ab- 
stained from throwing out soldiery to clear its 
front; and, the steepness of the ground being 
such that inen not many paces asunder might be 
out of each other's sight, Sir George Cathcart re- 
inained with his Staff on the broken hillside at a 
distance of only a few yards from the column 
planted above hun. 

On each side for ounce there was a sense of dis- 
comfiture. The Russians considered that they had 
failed to prevent Cathcart’s troops from cutting 
through their column. On the other hand, our 
people had been the assailants, undertaking to 
drive off the force in their rear by means of an 
wp-hill attack, made with numbers as one to four- 
teen; and not to perform the prodigy, but, on the 
contrary, allow an enemy's column to remain on 
the English ILeights, was to fail. So, at all events, 
Cathcart thought, With Maitland at his side, he 
rode up and down for some moments, aud pre- 
sently said, ‘I fear we are in a mess.’ Mait- 
land said he yet hoped that our people would 
drive the enemy back; unl then seeing some men 
coming up from the fout of the hill, he rode down 
to get them togetlicr, and hasten their ascent. 
These soldiers, however, wlien addressed by Mait- 
land, complained that they had been fired upon 
by their own fellow-countryinen; and, until they 
had come back to within some thirty yards of the 
Russians, they persistently maintained their be- 
hef. Maitland entreated them to form a blended 
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line without regard to diversity of regiment; but 
they declared that any such effort would be vain, 
because they liad no cartridges left, 

Maitland having thus failed in his purpose 
turned back towards Sir George Catheart, and 
found him sitting on his horse ina small sheltered 
nook within some fifteen or twenty yards of the 
Russians. Secing lus favourite staff officer ap- 
proach, Cathcart moved a step or two towards 
him, and—being already in anguish—lhe now, as it 
seemed, upon hearing Major Maitland’s report, 
would have to endure a new pang. But in an 
instant, the conditions of his welfare so changed 
that the bulk of Gud’s reasoning creatures might 
well enonch envy him; for the great Deliverer 
came, Withdrawing lim from the agony of discom- 
fiture, from censure, from controversy, from. all 
the torments of life, aud surrounding him at the 
last with a halo which the everyday world cannot 
cive. Whilst moving towards Maitland, and thus 
partly quitting his shelter, Catheart all at once 
dropped from dns saddle, and was blest with a 
soldier's death. A musket ball had passed through 
his heart, Colonel Seymour—Charles Seymour— 
fell slain by the side of his chief, and Maitland 
was grievously wounded, 

Our soldiers left standing on this part of the 
acelivity became stragelers avain as hefore, mov- 
ing whither they chose in the bruslwood, till at 
last—with the troops further down—they came 
under the gwidance of Windham. 

The position thus maintained by a Russian bat. 
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talion on that Fore Lidge which formed part of 
the English Heichts was plainly one of ereat value 
as a meansof swaying the battle ; but itis difficult 
to infer that General Dannenbery perceived the 
advantage which fortune lad placed in lis hands, 
for he made no visible effort to follow and drive 
in the wedge. Still, a trophy at all events, if not 
indeed a prize of great brilliuncy, was lying almost 
within reach. Adhering to the crest they had 
been suffered to occupy, the troops of this lakoutsk 
battalion kept watch on what still could be seen 
of their late assailants, and the other small bevies 
of red-coats dispersed lower down in the brush- 
wood; but some of their men fronted northward, 
and these spreading out on the north-eastern 
slopes of Mount Head, looked down iuto the rear 
and right ilank of the Sandbay Lattery, There, 
surrounding the colours of a regiment, they saw, 
besides some led horses, a few score of tall foot- 
soldiers, distinguished by their black, lofty head- 
gear. This liikoutsk battalion had not before inet 
the Guards. 


XIV. 


Without as yet knowing their peril, the Duke 
of Cambridge and the hundred men near him were 
thus cut off by a force interposed in their reur ; 
but also two other battalions—the two battalions 
of Okhotsk which Perey had seen—were now 
coming up to attack them from the direction of 
their left front. 
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ciAP. Captain Burnaby also had witnessed the ap- 
= proach of these Okhotsk battalions; but it hap- 
Eadie pened that at the moment of making his discovery 
newsures, he was not so far down on the Kitspur as Percy 
had been, and he judged that, by dint of hard 
climbing, it might be possible for him, with the 
twenty or thirty men of his company still gathered 
bout him, to regain the high ¢round behind him 
before the Lussians could seize it. He did not 
mvisreckon; for, alter a short, thoueh severe exer- 
tion of bodily strength, both he and his people 
were up on the ledgeway, and much nearer to the 
lront of the Sandbay Battery than the Russians 
yet were to its flank. No other collected body of 
men eame back from the chase in time to co- 
operate with the remnant still holding together 

under the Duke of Cambridge. 
Critival Upon the whole, then, the predicament of the 
Ne pakeer Duke of Cambridge was this: Still remaining 
inthe near the gorge of the Sandbag Battery, with 


rola rs 


nthe about one hundred men and the colours of the 
duanls.  Crenadier Guards, he had a Tikoutsk battalion 
established on the high ground behind lim, that 
is, on the slopes of Mount Head, whilst the 
two Okhotsk battalions were advancing upon 
him from his left front; and (except from the 
accession of perhaps ten or fifteen stragglers 
attracted towards the colours) the only help 
within reach was that wlich Burnaby might be 
able to give him with some twenty or thirty 

more nen, 
The three Russian battalions had together a 
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strength which may be computed at about 2000 ;* 
whilst the English, including the stragglers and 
the remains of the company with which Burnaby 
was seeking to interpose, nwonlecred only, it 1s 
believed, at most about 150 men+ 

With a few of the survivine staff officers — 
Colonel Lrownrigy, Lord Balgonie, Captain Han- 
ley, Macdonald and others—H.RAIL the Duke of 
Cambridge was still near the colours, and as yet 
unaware of the perils now closely surrounding 
him, when he all at once heard a voice saying— 
‘Sir, you will be tuken!" Then came fire pouring 
down from Mount Head. ‘Holloa! hollow! our 
own people firing upon us!’ These, or words of 
like import, were uttered at the same instant by 
many, and amongst others by Captain Digvinson 
of the Grenadicr Guards; but at this moment— 
with a midshipman on a pony beside him—there 
came up on foot a ship's captain, no other than 
Peel of the Diamond, With the aid of a field- 
glass he carried, the seaman’s cali gaze had en- 
ibled him to speak as one certain, and he instine- 
tively saw how advantageous it would be if the 
ugly truth could become known to so able an 

* The three battelions lad come into action with o strength 
of 2416, and, if the casualtivs they lad sustained up to this 
tine Were not very tnuch greater or lesa than 416, the above 
estimate of 2000 would be a tulerably close approach to 
WCCAUPEC V. 

+ Coptain igeinson's estimate puts the number alt ouly 130, 
[ attain the rough estimate of 150 by allowing (im addition to 
the 100 vathered rotmd the Duke) the full numbers of 30 for 
Burmaby’s streneth, aml 20 for stragelers. The 50 who made 
up “the 200" were, as we have seen, with Catheart, 
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cuap, officer as Captain Iligeinson a few moments be- 
"iL _ fore its discovery by the men. Therefore speak- 
at Perot. ing so as to be heard by the captain and none 
other, he pointed by a slight gesture to Mount 
Head, and sail that the hod thence firing was 
Russian. It was owiny in part to this thought- 
fulness of Captain Peel’s that the veneral dis- 
covery of the truth, wlich presently followed, 
eaused no contusion. The men had scarce learnt 
that they were eut off, when already the voice of 
authority was telling them what they must do. 
Oniers piven Several oflicers cave out or repeated a word of 
quence. = GomMNAIMI, Which Imported that the men were to 
keep the high eround and force their way up the 
Inill in the teeth of the interposed foree. <All 
seemed to understand in a moment that this was 
their task. 
Moverneut As though eager to scize their prey, the troops 
fikoutsk Of the Tiikoutsk battalion began to move down 
mans the hillside; but they remembered, perhaps, that 
their line of retreat was towards the head of the 
Quarry Ravine, for, by spreading out men towards 
their then left, they disclosed a slight westerly 
aul of the leaning; whilst, on the other hand, those of our 
the colar people who were with the colours undertook to 
Grenadier move by the Ledeuway, keeping always as close 
— i they could to its eastern marein. There was 
therefore, with a part of cach force, a tendency to 
incline towards its then left; thus observing, at 
some points, that very same ‘rule of the road’ 
which obtains on an English Inghway. The 
likoutsk battalion, however, though cisclosing 
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this tendency, still did net for a moment abandon cirap, 
the obvious duty of endeavouring to overwhelm _‘* _ 
the little band of English soldiery, and, upon the * Perot. 
whole, it resulted that the task of our people was, 

at some points, to scrape their way past; at others, 

to cut their way through. 

The Duke of Cambridve, not beiny personally The Duke ef 
obstructed Ly any hostile mass directly barring ak cone of 
his path, was able to rile past the enemy with wiaping 
his ever blithe aide-de-camp, Major Macdonald - ess 4 
and although, as may well be supposed, he drew _— 
abundance of fire, le finally made good his way 
with only the loss of a charger shet under lim 
and the graze of a ball in lis arm. 

As with the chief, so also it faved with a part 
of the solkliery under him; for they seraped past 
the Ltussians without being flatly obstructed. But 
another part of the remnant which had come up 
from the gorge of the Battery took a route which 
lay more towards the west, and became thus a 
separate band, consisting im great measure of 
Coldstream men, with other troops interm:xed. the bana 
They had not yet moved far up the hill, when finery 
they found themselves directly confronted and vat eke 
fired upon by a part of the interposed battalion, Hitaadane 
which—because of the smoke and the mist—our 
people liad not before seen. 

* The ialefatigable ‘ cheeriness” of Macdonald on the Inker- 
wan day was much remarked, and in particular, 1 believe, ly 
Lord Raglum, who liked! to see his officers in that mood during 
anaction. In bis despatch of the 11th November, he adducesl 
his personal destimony—a rather unusial step—in support of 
tle praise acearded to Macilonald. 
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These Lussians were disposed 1m no order that 
well could be traced by the eye, but they formed 


au thick belt of infantry at a distance of only 


about twenty or thirty paces from our people. It 
chanced that with the Engelish soldiery thus 
challenged nu combatant officer was present; * 
yet amonust them they had that kind of leader 
which the stress of the moment required. As- 
sistant-surgeon Wolseley, of the 20th Regiment, 
had marehed with Crofton’s wing of the regi- 
ment. He was one who lived, heart and soul, 
under the dominion of the Christian faith; but 
ihe heraldic motto of his house was expressive, 
perhaps, of the tendencies handed down to him 
by his warlike ancestors, and the theory which it 
bade him remember was this one: ‘Man to man 
‘js, and must be, a wolf’-- Unconsciously 
biassed, perhaps, by his mborn fighting propen- 
sity, he had contrived to persuade himself that 
the spot where lis medical services would prove 
the most useful was—of all places on carth — 
the Sandbag Battery; and there, strange as it 
may seem, he had established his field hospital. 
When afterwards ‘the hundred’ fell back, he had 
moved ulonge with them, and was nuw one of those 
whose retreat appeared to be blocked by a part 
of the likoutsk battalion. He had come into 

* Men mainly belonging to the Coldstream might well be 
thins cirewnstunced, for they had lost a huge proportion of their 
oflivers either killed or wounded; and L am not aware that any 
Collstreun offiver was with “the hundred’ who had adhered to 
the Duke of Cambridge, andl abstained from pursuit, 

* Jfomo homint Cuppa, 
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action without his sword, but he uttered a self- cmap, 
inspiriting prayer for the welfare of his soul, Pain 
without deigning to ask from God any mere pro- 7/4 
longation of life; and when he liad got lis hold 
of a firelock—choosing one, by the blessing of 
ILeaven, which lac the bayonet fixed—hie was a 
formidable antagonist for even the most pious 
soldier of Itussia’s ortlwdox Church. Ifere and 
there, some moments before, he had heard orders 
wiven or repeated; and, as they were all to the 
same effect, and all consistent with the dictates of 
his own soldierly instinct, he had one at Icast of 
the requisites for conducting a difficult enterprise, 
—that is, a clear, steadfast idea. 

Wolseley spoke a few words to the men within 
range of his voice, and told them what they now 
had to fight for was—not victory only, but—Life. 
Then, the minds of his hearers heine ripe, he 
eave them the word of command: ‘Fix bayonets, 
‘charge, and keep up the hill!’* The soldiery 
answered hii with a burst of hurrahs, sprang 
forward to the charge, and in the next instant 
were tearing their way through the thicket of 
iussians. They suffered, it is believed, heavy 
loss in proportion to their seanty mumber; > but 
they achieved their purpose, and came out at 
length on the southern or English side of the 





* It may seem strange thal amongst soldiers long engaged in 
close fighting, anid still in the close presence of the enemy, 
there should have been men with their bayonets unfixed, but 
so it was. 

+ The loss was estimated ly Doetor Wolseley at not less than 
one half. 
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force which had undertaken to block their 
path. 

The soldiery who moved along the margin of 
the Ledgeway with the colours of the Grenadier 
Guards had already, by this time, made some little 
way towards the rear; but they were only a part 
of ‘the hundred’ which had abstained from pur- 
suit. With astrength of perhaps some three score, 
they were moving against a battalion of which 
one part directly confronted them, whilst the other 
swirled past them on their then right, and they 
had no troops thrown out to cover them in rear 
or in flank. They stall went on forcing their way, 
but only, as it seemed, to thrust themselves more 
and more absolutely into the enemy’s power. The 
two colours had become separated, the regimental 
colour in the hands of Verschoyle having made 
some twenty paces more way towards the rear 
than the Queen’s colour, carried by Turner, The 
group immediately surrounding this last standard 
was i yveneral very small, and though having at 
one time a strength of about fifteen, numbered 
(luring some perilous moments only five or six 
men. It occurred to some one that the sight 
of the colours in danger would be likely to 
draw strayglers towards them, and this, it seems, 
was the real purpose of the shout now all at 
once heard; but the words, as it happened—the 
words, ‘Carry high the colours !’—had a brave 
welcome sound, giving strength to the resolve 
of the men, and inflaming their soldierly pride. 

Whilst our people thus strove to open a path 
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for the colours in the teeth of an interposed force, CHAP, 
their other and even more formidable adversary - ~il 
was approaching them from the opposite quarter. = ele 

. dit GO TEE 


The two Okhotsk battalions by this time lad peril to 


Ider af aa which the 
neared the left shoulder of the Sandbag Battery, colours 


and were now moving forward witha great alac- exposed. 
rity, for their soldiery saw the colours retreating 
with only a small band aroun therm. 

Captain Buruaby, however, as we know, with Burnany 
his twenty or thirty men, had succeeded in climb interosi 
ing up to the now deserted Sandbag Battery = = 
before the two Okhotsk battalions could reach 
it, and thus found himself able to interpose 
between the retreating colours and the enemy 
advancing to overtake them. The bodily effort 
he made to effect this rapid ascent had been so 
violent that, when at last on the crest, he allowed 
himself to sink to the ground and rest his lungs 
for sone moments. 

He had not yet overtaken Ins comrades, whet their service 
already he saw that the small clumps of men tating rear 
round the colours were without any rear-guard i 
in the folds of a hostile battalion, and that the 
prospect of their saving the standards by means 
of their own was almost null. So, to cover their 
retreat, and if possible ward off the impending 
disaster, he called out to the twenty or thirty men 
near him, and drew them more closely together. 

Then he told them the purpose for which they | 
must fight. By firmly retarding their own retreat 
they must win time for the retreat of the colours. 
They were to be in effect a diminutive rear-guard, 
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fending off, if they could, the weight of two Rus- 
sian battalions, 

Of some such measure as this there was soon 
erying need; for whilst the small clumps of our 
people round the colours still wrestled with the 
liikoutsk battalion in front, and fended it off their 
right flank, the two Okhotsk battalions came on 
past the Sandbag Battery—one moving along in 
front of its parapet, the other along its gorge. 
They were both pressing eagerly forward, the 
alficers vehement with their swords in the air, 
the men shouting and rabidly yelling. For once, 
there was an absence of that air of doubt and 
hesitation, and that looking about for guidance, 
which elsewhere had characterised the Russian 
masses when brought into the elose presence of 
our people ; and indeed the mere sight of English 
standards in retreat with only a sinall band around 
them, might well give assurance and purpose to 
troops pressing on in pursuit. The foremost of 
the Okhotsk battalions was at length within 
pistol-shot. of our people; and, if it should close, 
all hope of saving the colours must seemingly 
come to an end, 

In this strait, Burnaby remembered what he 
had heen able to achieve on the Ledgeway by 
striking there at a column with only a small knot 
of men, and perceiving that now mere defensive 
resistance was hopeless, he judged that by com- 
parison with so blank a resource as that, an 
attack which would be wild wnder other condi- 
tions, might be in reality prudent. Ilis men at 
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this moment were falling back very fast, but still 
lhe did not despair of being able to rally them and 
vet them to charge. 

Ile had no brother oflicer near hin; but Pan- 
croft—the hero of the light on the Ledyeway— 
stuod yet at his side, as did also a sergeant of the 
Line who had mineled with the Guards, and was 
doing splendid service. Isaac Archer, Joseph 
Troy, John Pullen, Hdward Will, and William 
Turner were near, With these, besides ten or 
twelve more—some Guardsmen, some men of the 
|.ine—there gathered and fronted under Burnaby’s 
appeal some eighteen or twenty men,* Burnaby 
told them to close together, and then said, ‘ Are 
‘you ready?’ The men answered by their act. 
They sprang forward. Jn front of them all at 
that moment, giving splendid example to others, 
were Isaac Archer and the sergeant of the Line. 
There were some Russians in loose order advaue- 
in¢ in front of the column, but our people, as 
Archer expresses it, ‘knocked them out of the 
‘way, and then there was nothing except air and 
smoke between the solil column and the little 
knot of its Mnglish assailants. 

Men in the foremost of the enemy’s ranks 
brought their firelocks down to the charge, but 
did not spring forward ‘at the double’ in advance 
Of their comrades. The whole column, however 
—and of course the front ranks along with it— 
continued to advance against the English, Yet 

* One inun says about vighteen, another about twenty, and 


he one gives any other numbers as his estimate, 
VOL. VE a 
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OMAP, down to this moment, the little bevy of English 

_*! was still advancing against the column. Of the 

wi Period. two, which would halt or hold back? Not the 
liussians; for, this time, at least, with English 
colours retreating before them, they came on with 
set purpose; and, whilst their people in front 
gave a voice to the eagerness of the force by their 
shouts and fierce yells, the whole mass was kept 
in glad consciousness of its overwhelming num- 
bers by the multitudinous strains of a hymn 
roaring up from its depths. Must it then be the 
eightcen or twenty English who, as was natural, 
would have to yield? Not they, if their Captain 
could choose, for his shout was now again heard: 
‘Get close together and charge them once more, 
‘my men!’ Desperate as lis appeal might sound, 
he was obeyed. ‘I thought it perfectly useless,’ 
say's Bancroft, with his soldierlike simphieity; ‘I 
‘thought it perfectly useless so few of us trying 
“to resist such a tremendous lot; but, for all that, 
‘I did so.’ 

In modern war the clash of two hostile forces 
does not often occur at a moment when each is 
alvaucing against each; but here, certainly, the 
still persisting column was met in its onward 
course by the still continuing onset of the small 
English band, and for onee, troops whilst echarg- 
ing were charged. Could a score of men survive 
hostile contact like this with a strong, well- 
ordered, and resolute battalion? To one looking 
back as did Richard Minor from ground close 


7 
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beside the (ucen’s colour, the small English 
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band seemed to drop, and become altogether ex- 
tineuished, the actual truth being, however, that 
whilst several of the twenty were indeed at this 
moment laid low, some others, including the Cap- 
tain himself, yet remained unstricken, though 
being now fewer than ever and disparted, and 
mingled in close strife with their adversaries, 
they had ceased to be discernible at even a few 
paces distant. These survivors fought hard. 
Burnaby receiving the bayonet thrust of an eager 
assailant in the folds of lis cloak, gave the point 
of his sword to two others; and, lis men closing 
fast and wrestliny, as‘it were, with their nearest 
antagonists, the coluinn, without being for an in- 
stant disheartened or turned from its purpose, was 
still so hampered and ballled by the hindrances 
resulting from these hodily combats, as to be 
either stopped dead, or at all events grievously 
retarded in its onward course, and this at a time 
when momeuts were precious, for our troops in 
charge of the colours had been all this while 
forcing their way through or past the intercept- 
ing battalion, and haying now shaken it off,* they 
were gaining upon the other—the Okhotsk—body 
of infantry, thus obstructed in its eager pursuit. 
Bancroft, Archer, and ‘Turmner, by this time had 
been all three of them wounded; wlulst Troy 
and Pullen and Ifill were not only living, but 

* The intercepting —the Takoutsk —baltalion had been 
maimed, as we saw, by the defeat whieh a part of it suffered 
when charged ind cut through by Wolseley. The line of ro- 
treat for the Tiikoutsk troops was towards the head of the 
Quarry Ravine. 
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each of them fighting agyressively in the midst 
vf the Russians, and even, it is said, gaining 
vround. Eneulfing those foremost assailants, and 
now Javing its weight on the tormentors who still 
obstructed its front, the column at length re- 
covered its powers of movement, and began to 
draw forward once more. Then, however, its 
troops all at onee undertook to deploy ; and the 
evolution had begun, when Burnaby, happening 
to slip upon the wet barrel of a musket, fell to 
the ground; and the Russians passing on over 
lim, i& presently resulted that he and the re- 
iains of his men—namely, Bancroft, Archer, 
William Turner, Jolin Pullen, Edward Till, and 
Joseph Trov, with besides a few more then living 
hut alterwards slain—were in the wake of the 
enemy's advancing battalions, or, in other words, 
upon the Russian side of the column with which 
they had fought; but besiles that Bancroft, 
Archer, and Turner were all three of them 
wounded, and the Captain himself lying pro- 
strate, John Pullen, though afterwards rescued, 
stool surrounded at this moment by Russians, 
aul was for some time held prisoner, On the other 
hand, three, if not more, of the English survivors, 
namely, Lill, and Trey, and James Archer—in 
spite of lis wound—were vet upstanding in arns, 
and still ready, as they presently showed, to en- 
eace in fresh personal conflicts. 

Cast thus ly the chances of war into the wake 
of the enemy’s advancing battalions, our people 
perforce became witnesses ol’ the things le there 
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did. Russian soldiers detached from the ranks 
went about from spot to spot despatching the 
wounded English they saw on the ground, and 
even in their superlative carefulness transfixing 
men scemingly dead.* A Russian lving wounded 
at Burnaby’s side malignantly invited the atten- 
tion of these fell destroyers to the English Cap- 
tain, but Burnaby had a loaded revolver and 
could speak the Muscovite tongue. He silenced 
his neighbour by pointing the pistol at him and 
telling him that if he spoke again he would shoot 
him. Then, pistol im hand, he awaited his des- 
tiny with a determination to sell his life dear. 
Despite the still combative energies of Archer 
and Hill and Troy, both they and their Captain 
and the rest of the seven survivors must lave 
been soon despatched or mace prisoners if no 
suecour liad come from without. 





Succour came. We saw how on the right of o 


Hill Bencl a French battalion of infantry—a bat- 
talion of the Sixth of the Line—stood resisting 
the entreaties of all who would then drive it into 
the fight, and we learnt that eur people,in the 
rage and impatience provoked by this lengthened 
recusancy, had suffered themselves to use bitter 
words, Well, now this very battalion—this much 

* There is no proof that the Russians in general refused quar- 
ter to men whoremuinel upstanding. It was azainst prostrate 
soldiery that their homividal mania raged. They probably hail 
an idea—and it was one not always ill founded—that a recum- 
bent soldier, whether wounded or not, might retain, and would 


be likely to exercise his powerto harm them. In Burnaby, no 
doubt, though prostrated, they still had a dangerous foe. 
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GHAP, be-damned ‘Sixth of the Line —did good, loyal 

} Yi service, Which will long be remembered in Eng- 

ul Period. land. Its fixed attitude of expectancy had been 
owing to no other cause than the want of due 
sanction for a forward movement, and was con- 
verted at once into opportune action by the 
authority of General Bourbaki, now apparently 
giving impulsion to this part of Ins brigale.* 

Retreat of | Lhe Russians in their eager purswit of the colours 

inttations. had been so led to shape their course that at this 
moment they were laying open their right to the 
French battalion, and De Camas began to advance 
avainst their exposed flank. Thus all at once 
threatened, whilst moving, with an attack on thei 
flank froin a fresh, strong, and organised force, the 
Russians, 1b seems, first endeavoured to form up 
a new front with which to oppose their new 
enemy, anil next—as though discontented with 
the result of their eflorts—began to turn and 
retreat.+ 

Extrication Captain Burnaby, with the rest of the seven 

af Burnaby ae 3 ie 7 mat 

and his men, SUPVIVOTS, Was still where we saw him in the 
wake of the enemy’s columns, when he found that 
the ebb had set in, and that those of the Russians 
around him who had not yet moved off were 
going nevertheless to retreat. Hill, Troy, and 
James Archer acting all three together at a well- 
chosen moment, rescued Pullen and Turner from 

*So I gather; but the language on which I have to rely is 
not so distinct as I could wish. 
+ Apparently the deploying movement before mentioned waa 


a part of that effort to show a new front which was made when 
the French appeared. 
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the Russians surrounding them. The cnemy’s 
retreating movement proceeded; and Captain 
Burnaby himself with, besides, the six other sur- 
vivors of his little rear-cnard—thiat is, with Ban- 
croft, Archer, Turner, Pullen, Hill, and Troy— 
becaine parted at length from the hostile multi- 
tude in which until now they had been mingled. 
No longer molested, and exulting in the now 
completed salvation of the colours, they met the 
advancing battalion to which they had owed their 
deliverance and gratefully passed through its 
ranks, * 

Without venturing to adopt any estimate of its 
actual duration in minutes, one may say that this 
struggle against encompassing numbers was main- 
tamed during all the time needed for the aclneve- 
ment of the purpose in hand <A rear-cuard 
spontaneously formed by some twenty of the 


* As reganis the achievements of this little rear-guard, and 
also—in chief measure—the fight on the Ledgeway, I owe my 
knowledge to a most valuable little record called ‘The Right 
‘Flank Company at Inkerman,’ which contains the separnie 
statements of Captain Burnaby himsclf, and nine of those who 
took part with him—viz., Colour- sergeant Minor, Wilkins, 
Gilbert, Morris, Sayer, Overson, Bancroft, Archer, Troy; the 
three last, it will be observed, being three of the seven sur- 
vivors of the rear-guard. Each of the statements is an entirely 
independent one, not copied or borrowed from the others, and 
all, as | think, bear the evident stainy of truth. 

+ One of the partakers in this singular fight estimates at no 
less than ten minutes the duration of what was only a part of 
it—namely, that closu wrestling between the few and the many 
which followed wpon Burnahy's charge; but it is difficult for 
anv min engaged in such strife to measure the flieht of time 
by a mere effort of wmiwd. 
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Grenadier Guards proved able to fend off great 
masses. It shielded the men with the colours 
from all the vehement onsets directed against 
their then reat, and by settiny their energies free 
for combats in the opposite quarter, enabled them 
to fivlt on, and fight through in the teeth of the 
intercepting hattalion. 

The survivors of the men who cut through 
under Wolseley had already come in; and, the 
final suceess of their movement being added to 
that of the small band with the colours, as well 
as to that of ‘tle twenty’ who assumed the task 
of a rear-guard, it results that the enterprise of 
the 150 soldiers who broke ont of the circle 
drawn rownxl them by 2000 men, was now at all 
points complete. They, or those who survived 
unstricken, had victoriously fought their way 
home. 

When the Duke of Cambridge, after brushing 
his way past the likoutsk battalion, got to find 
that he had become separated from his troops, he 
began to endure bitter anguish, and was driven 
alinost to distraction when minute after minute 
elapsed without his being able to learn what had 
liappened, He became possessed with an idea 
that the Guards were perhaps lost; and his grief 
—roused to phrenzy by this cruel thought—was 
hardly allayed when Perey Herbert said cheerily, 
though in language almost harshly prosaie-—* The 
‘ Guards, sir, will be sure to “turn up.”’ 

As respects the great bulk of not only the 
Guards, but also all the rest of our soldiery who 
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seized and pursued their false victory, we before 
had the means of observing that Percy Herbert’s 
rough prophecy was destined to receive its fulfil- 
ment ; and, so far as coneerned that small reminant 
of troops which foucht round the colours, the Duke 
of Cambridge had been already prepared by Cap- 
tain Burmaby himself for the joyful sight now 
awaiting him.* Still His Royal [lighnuess was not 
aman so constituted as to be able to gaze with 
restrained emotion when he saw, coming out of 
the dunness and slowly approaching him, a httle 
body of unformed soldiery—mainly Bearskins— 
but a few of the Line—and with them two stand- 
ards, the colours of the Grenadier Guards. The 
apostrophe that broke from his lips was marked 
with religious fervour, and indeed he haif bor- 
rowed church Janynage for the utterance of his 
soldierly joy. But the Duke, if more vehement 
than others, was not alune in his rapture. From 
all—anid many stood near—there was an outburst 
of admiration and praise and thankfulness, to 
greet the small band of Guardsmen and other 
intermixed soldiery coming quietly in with the 
colours, and driving before them the prisoners 
they had been able to take whilst fighting their 
way home from the Battery. 

“After the retreat of the Okhotsk battalions, Durnaby 
ceasedl to move in the exact wake of the troops with the colours, 
and came in hy a route further west, which brongnt him into 
contact with the Duke of Cainbridge. Ile apprised FL. of 


the safety of the colours, and showed him the part of the field in 
whieh they might be met. 
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XY. 


The Okhotsk lattalions continued to retreat 
before the French ‘ Gth of the Line, and descended 
into St Clement's Gorge; but a number of the 
enemy’s troops—not, however, in a state of for- 
mation —still remained showing front from the 
gorse of the Sandbag Tattery. Between these 
and the French battalion there had become inter- 
posed a weak thread of English skirmishers— 
men belonging to dillerent reviments—and near 
them a single horseman. 

General Bourbaki, it would seem, had ridden 
forward in the direction of lis left front, aud was 
not at this moment present with the battalion of 
Colonel de Camas. The battalion—extended in 
line—had been hitherto maintaining its advance, 
but now, from some cause, it faltered, The men 
did not fall back, but they would no longer come 
on. Caplun Armstrong—the horseman we saw 
with our skirmishers—was an able young oflicer, 
accustomed to wicld authority, and not wanting 
in that soldicrly sternness wlich the need of the 
moment required.* Tle rode up to the front of 
the French battalion, and spoke to its officers in 
language which perhaps might be harsh, but was 
nevertheless opportune, Our few men extended 
in front saw his purpose, and gave him a cheer. 
Seizing the moment, he adjured the French bat- 

















* Captain James Armstrong (now Mujor-General and Deputy 
Adjntant-General at the Horse Guards) was General Adams's 
Brigade- Major ut the timo of the hatile. 
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talion to advance. By pvesture, by words, by ex- CHAP. 
ample, the officers strove to draw their men for- = 
ward; and the drums of the battalion, brought ® Veree 
together in rear of its centre, broke out into a fury 

of sound with their hurricane ‘pas de charge.’ 

The battalion resumed its advance, and, the pReeaptare 
enemy’s soldiery then withdrawing from the Sinding 
gorge of the Sandbag Battery, it presently re- iis 
sulted that the dismantled work changed masters 

once more, and was now in the power of the 
French, though not actually kept in their hands, 

Colonel de Camas avoided the error of clinging, ¢ Continued 


as our people had done, to the site of the dis- the Freneh 


mantled battery, aud moved on in a westerly an 
direction towards the head of St Clement’s Gorge, 
where General Bourbaki, it seems, was already 
present In person. 

There the General found Colonel Horsford, who Meeting 


wiween 


had so manceuvred lis small band of Rifles as to General 
be able to remain in this advanced part of the and Colona 
field, whilst Russian battalions moved past him 
in either direction. Some conversation took place 
between the two gifted officers thus mecting 
in the front of battle. General Bourbaki’s olject 
apparently was to continue his advance, and at 
the saine time take care not to quit the high 
ground. Addressing the ‘6th of the Line’ he 
said: ‘Come, my lads, the English are in your 
‘front.* Forward!’ IJIe then led the battalion 

* There were no English troops at the time in front of Rour- 


haki and Horsford, and I de net know low the General derived 
the impression disclosed by hix words, 
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some way, in an almost northerly direction, across 
that rib of high ground which ends in the Inker- 
man Tusk. 


AVI. 


In their strnveles thus maintained on the Kit- 
spur against hugely overweighting numbers, our 
soldiery passed through a fierce ordeal; but from 
almost every one of their fights they came out 
victorious,* When the enemy appeared on the 
north they attacked and defeated him; when he 
appeared on the east they attacked, defeated, and 
chased him; and when at last he appeared on the 
south (where lay their line of retreat) they at 
some points turned Jis flank, at others attacked 
and eut through him. Though beset by hostile 
forces in their rear as well as their front, they so 
well delivered themselves from the usual conse- 
quences of being cut off, that—far enough from 
any dream of a surrender in mass—they hardly, 
it seems, lost a prisoner.t 

* General Adams, with a strength of 700, was pressed back, 
after hard fighting, by 4000; amd Cathcart’s attempt to drive 
olla whole Russiaw battalion with 50 men was not crowned with 
success. Dut exept as regards these two instances, | know of 
no combat on the Kitspur im which our people failed to achieve 
their purpose, 

+ The Coldstream, the 41st. the 46th, the 49th, and the 95th 
had not, any of them, one single man ‘missing.’ In other regi- 
ments contributing to the Enelish foree on the Kitspur, the 
‘missing’ wera — Grenuliera, 25 Fusilier Guards, 4; 20th, 6. 
Gath, §: Rifle battalion, G. No man could have been taken 
prisonvr without coming into the list of the ‘missing;’ but 
men might well be, awl undoubtedly were, in the list of the 
‘missing’ without having been taken prisonera, 
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Brought about, as we saw, by mistake, the 
fights wluch raged on the Kitspur were a mere 
waste of strength in so far as voneerned the old 
battery, or the vround where it stood; and their 
sway iu the battle was owing to no other cireum- 
stance than the havoc they wrought in the 
numbers and oryanisation of the contending 
forces. 

That havoe, however, was great. Out of some 
2600 * English engaved on the Kitspur, near a 
thousand, it is believed, were killed or wounded;+ 
aud besides, though victorious, tle remains of thie 
forees thus maneled luul not come ont of the fight 
in an orderly or collected state. From the nature 
of their strife on the Kitspur, but more especially 
from their unbridled pursuit down the steeps and 
through copse- wood, our battahons and demi- 
luttulions had become broken up; and although 
we shall find them re-forming, and returning to 
the front with an excellent promptitude, it is still 
very plain that for the purpose of immediate and 
organised resistance to the next impending attack, 
we hardly can now count on any of those magui- 
ficent troops— 2600 in them original mumbber— 


* Bed6, 

+ Tle casualties which oeenrred in the several regiments con- 
tributing to the force on the Kitspme were 1275, but that re- 
turn ineludes the casualties in the three wings which fought 
elsewhere, with alse those losses which were sustained by the 
combulants of the Kitspur in other party of the field; and, 
upon the whole, I conceive that (he estimate of 1000 cannot be 
far from the troth. It must not be supposed, however, that 
all the wounded were disabled. 
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Which fought so hard on the Kitspur. By means 
of comparison with other numbers, we shall by- 
and-by see the full import of this ugly deduction 
from the present strength of the English. The 
Russians, it is true, and especially the Okhotsk 
battalions, sustained heavy losses in both offi- 
cers and men; but it is evident that the enemy 
with his great numerical preponderance over the 
Fnglish could bear deductions from strength 
much better than they, and that, even though 
losing very many more men, he might still bea 
vainer im relative power, 


a ¥ EL 


But meanwhile, our centre—and there, the 
grouml was of vital worth—had been undergoing 
incessant attacks. At the very moment when 
this Second Period began, and thenceforth, again 
and avain, the enemy moved up in strength to 
assault our lines on Ilome Ridge, and was every 
time met hefure gaining the crest by some little 
band of our infantry thrown forward to dispute 
his advaunee. 

To encounter the enemy thus in advance of 
Home Nidge was, indeed, to forego all advantage 
afforded by the natural strenyth of the ground, 
and tu neutralise the power of our artillery by 
combating in front of the guns; but Pennefather 
still clung to his plan of making the Kussians 
fieht lard fur every foot of ground they might 
gain; and accordingly he almost always opposed 
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to them whem emerging from the Quarry Lavine 
a body of Envlish infantry. The force so thrown 
forward, however, Was in every instance so small, 
that its task, as defined by Circumstanee, if not 
by actual directions, was scarce other than that 
of a strong picket. The mere hundred or two 
of combatants so employed for the moment on 
ground far beyond the Home Ridge, could not 
plainly stand bound to do more than trouble the 
enemy in his advance, and take care that the pro- 
cess of driving them in should cost him some- 


thing in men, and something also in time. If 


we see their resistauce protracted beyond those 
uatural limits, we must ascribe its excess to the 
Valiant stubbornness of our soldicry, aud not toa 
preconceived notion of defending any ground uear 
the Barrier as a part of the English position. 

The first body of troops thus employed against 
Dannenberg’s fresh battalions was that wing of 
the 30th wlich we saw under Colonc! Mauleverer, 
defeating and driving before them the two Boro- 
dino columns. Indeed the men were still pant- 
in¢ with the efforts attending their victory and 
the consequent pursuit, when they had to form 
up anew and mect the lresh Tikoutsk battalions 
already deseending Shell Ifill. These Thirticths 
had come into action with a strength of only 200, 
and now, as may well he supposed, their numbers 
were grievously lessened, but there remained to 
them valour and zeal. In the strife which ensued 
the offivers gave themselves to their work with 
absolute devotion, whilst the men on their part 
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onar. stood carefully shoulder to shoulder, always eager 

vl. to obev every word they could catch from the lips 
of them eliefs; and even when the conmnunica- 
tion of orders was baffled by the mist and smoke, 
by the roar and tumult of the fieht, there did not 
then follow any collapse of the fighting power, for 
what happened in such case was that ‘every man 
“worked for himself, and did the hest he could.’ 
The fire of these few resolute English in line was 
tore deadly than any that the enemy could de- 
liver from the heads of his bleeding columns ; but 
Lhe Russians burnt abundance of cartridges, and 
coli people could not help wondering how it was 
that they were more or less able to live and to 
thrive under a pattering haul of lead ever thud- 
ding into the earth, and cutting the oak twigs all 
round them, 

The ficht was characterised by a recurrence of 
effects curiously uniform. In every one of the 
many charges they made, these men of the 
Thirtieth were fur the moment victorious, always 
driying before them the front ranks of their an- 
trvonists, and, of course, more or less runing 
vround; but the moment they ceased to be the 
assiilunts, thev Jost their ascenduncy, finding 
itlwavs that when thev stopped, and lapsed inte 
in attitiule of sheer defence, they could no longer 
boar up acainst the weight of the hostile throng ; 
and substantially, it came to this, that they must 
be always either gaining or losing vround, either 
charging or falling back. Now, the same men of 
course cannot always be charging: so our people, 
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having no supports with which to hold fast an CHAF. 
advantage once gained, and the Russians, on their “= 
part, not proving irresolute, there resulted, for 
some time, that swaying to and fro which is the 
characteristic of hard and close infantry fighting 
in modern battles. In such a conflict, 1f long 
continued, weight of numbers could not but tell, 
and after a while, the alternations of the swaying 
movement began to disclose on the whole a slow 
progress southward ; for in general, after charging 
and defeating the foremost of its antagonists, the 
little band of the Thirticth was sooner or later 
forced back by the other encompassing soldiery 
amongst whom it had penetrated, and these re- 
coils, taken together, extended over more ground 
than all the intervening attacks, 

In this way, at length, after a foot to foot re- The som 
sistance long maintained against heavy columns length 
by only a few score of soldiery, the men of Maul- Iraek to the 
everer’s furce were pressed back and baelr tall they —e 
found themselves at last behind the erestwork on 
the top of Home Ridge, and aligning with other 
fractions of their Regiment under Major Patullo. 

By that time, their bodily fatigue had become so 

great that the belt of ground where they lay was 

to them a very haven of rest, and they thought 

with gratitude of Colonel Perey Herbert, to whose 

zeal and forethought the erestwork mainly owed 

its creation. These brave men, if absolved for a the mo- 
moment from the toil of close fighting, were still von they 
in a hot part of the battle-field, under constant -“°""** 
artillery-fire, and liable, as the event soon proved, 
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to be attacked by infantry; but Nature can be 
divinely imperious when she ordains perfect rest 
for the weary. There were many who slept. 

The mass which had been thus obstinately re- 
sisted by Mauleverer’s people was pursuing its 
dearly earned advantage, and making its way up 
the slopes of Home Ridge, when Pennefather 
launched against it the left wing of Horsford’s 
Rifle battalion—a fresh and united body with a 
strength of some 140 men,.* The wing formed 
already in line advanced through our guns, and 
was presently confronted by the enemy at short 
distance. During a minute or two, both column 
and line stood face to face firing their hottest; but 
then the column begun to fall back, and was close- 
ly pursued by the Nifles. The Nussians, if not 
dispersed, were still so far broken up that the 
spectacle they presented was that of a force 
retreating in numbers of larve, heavy clumps. 
Whether most of their people then falling were 
men really stricken, or whether there were some 
who ‘downcharged’ in avoidance of the balls that 
pursued them, they at all events dropped in large 
numbers under the fire of the Iiifles: and the 
column, now driven back into the Quarry Lavine, 
left the ground in its wake thickly strewn with 
the prostrate soldiery of Russia. Numbers of 
them were in a state of great terror, Imagining 
that they would be put to death by the victors, 

* Fe, half the battalion, which had a strength of 278. 


Colonel Lorsford himsell, as we saw, acted with the right wing 
of diis loatialion. 
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To the officers of the Rifles (as, for instance, to 
Bramston, whose description is the one now be- 
fore me), they addressed themselves on bended 
knees, with hands clasped in prayer; and ‘ extra- 
‘ordinary,’ says Bramston, was the sudden change 
of every suppliant’s countenance when he all at 
once learnt from kind gestures that there was no 
danger of his being despatched. 

The troops composing this wing of the Rifles 
became parted in the course of the pursuit, the 
right flank company (or a part of it) bending off 
towards its right front, whilst the rest of the wing 
inclined away to its left; but when the Russian 
columns once more emerged from the Quarry 
Ravine, they were met by another small body 
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of English soldiery, that is, by Ilume’s wing of mune's 


the Q9dth, a foree numbering 200 men, which 
(pursuant to orders delivered by Pennefather in 
person) was marching in line towards the Dar- 
rier,* The two hostile forces were yet advancing 
each against each, when Hume, a splendid officer 
—we saw how he fought on the Alma— was 
wounded and disabled ; and it seems that thence- 
forth the wing acted rather through the separate 
energies of its component parts than in its eapa- 
clty as an aggregate unit.+ 


* Hume's wing comprised the half of a battalion which had 
come into action with a strength of 443, 

+ When Hume had been wounded and taken from the field, 
there was no longer, | believe, any mounted officer with the 
wing; and it is obvious that under dense mist.and in brush: 
wood, it would be dillicult for any officer on foot to exert a per 
fectly effective command over troops extended in line, 
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There came one Russian column moving up on 
the enumvy's right which approached the crest of 
ILome idee without being there met by infantry, 
but then all at once it was torn by the merciless 
easc’-shot delivered from the left part of Turner's 
hattery, and driven back down the hillside. 

We lett the weary men of the 30th reposing 

after their fights, and blessine the name of Perey 
ITerbert for the welcome moments of rest which 
they owed to his little field-work. They had lain 
for some time undisturbed, and now, when a body 
of solliery was seen ascending the slope in their 
front, they still did not rise; for in the absence 
of all firine and shouting, their oflicers took it 
for granted that the approaching troops mumust be 
cnglish, and aceordingly suffered them to come 
ummolested even to within a few yards; but 
then sudcdenly— Up, 30th, up !’—the neweomers 
proved to he Russians. The men of the 30th 
sprang to their feet, bounded over the crestwork, 
aud were presently driving the enemy in a dis- 
persed state down the slopes of the ridge.* 

Few indeed were our people thus combating in 
front of their centre at any one time; but the 
scantiness of their numbers was more or less 
compensated by two circumstances,—the density 
of the mist charged with smoke; and the often 
recurring presence of General Pennefather in this 
troubled part of the field. 

* Itisevident that this Russian ealunin had made good ita 


way te the erest by turning the think of any interposed forces, 
for otherwise, of course, it could pot have come up so quickly. 
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The favourite ride of the General, when he left 
lis place on Home Hidge, was into the thick of 
the tumult Invitine lim on the line of the Post- 
road. During these expeditions of his, he never 
had near him in advauce of Wome Lidge so much 
as a single battalion with which to encounter 
great masses; but always undaunted, always 
kindling with warlike animation, he was a very 
power in himself. To the eye any horseman 
approaching the Barrier in the then state of the 
atmosphere was a blank, unrecognised phantom, 
and not even that radiant, exulting countenance 
—an ideal almost for the lineaments of au soldier 
truly loving the fight—could now shine out 
through the dimmess; but for men who had ears 
to lear there was comfort and even a smile 
When the shadowy form of the mder brought 
with it the sound of a familiar voice, and the 
‘orand old boy's’® favourite oaths roaring chieer- 
ily down through the smoke. Irrespectively of 
the value attaching to any orders le eave, the 
mere encrey he exerted in battle was of such a 
kind as to mask lis numericul weakuess, and 
trouble the heart of a column groping up through 
the dimmess im ignoranee of what lay before it. 
Ile had partly apprehended that truth which the 
enterprises of Burnaby brought still more clearly 
to light, and had @ot to perceive that the column, 
if met at close quarters by even a very small band 
of resolute mien, nuty prove, after all, to be only a 
fracile and sensitive picce of mechanism which— 
especially under dense iist—can be trifled with 
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and tormented and grievously checked, if not in- 
deed finally baffled. In the tumult, he was all 
joy or all anger; but whether in joy, or whether 
in anger, lis bearing disclosed seuse of power, 
Nay, despite all the tens of the thousands that were 
challenging his reign on Mount Inkerman, he had 
even an air of ownership. With the conmmand of 
the 2d Division, he had received, as it were, a 
dominion co-extensive with the range of its pick- 
ets. The camp was lis; the ground was his— 
he knew it every foot—and, because of the hordes 
of trespassers, he was not the less in his seigniory. 
When his horse was shot under him, and he had to 
strugele some inoments before he could extricate 
himself from its overthrown trunk, the emotion 
he disclosed was sheer rage, as though the enemy’s 
gunners who had darel to go and Jall his first 
charger were cuilly of some lawless outrage for 
which they must speedily suffer, and in the mean 
time be damned. As from the first he had ac- 
cepted, so now he still held the theory which in- 
deed had been conceded to him by Lord Raglan 
as well as by Canrobert, and understood that, the 
ground being his, he therefore had charge of the 
fight. With magnanimous imprudence he had 
allowed the troops to fly off to the Kitspur on an 
enterprise Which was of no moment at all as com- 
pared with the vital object of defending Home 
Ridge, and now it was for hin—for him with 
what men he had left, but still for him, before 
all—to clear his domain of invaders, The hot, 
merry, riotous blood that flowed in his veins may 
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have been the true motive power, and perhaps 
he was really obeying the impulses of a tempera- 
ment which the ‘Sacred Isle’ gave him, whilst 
he fancied himself guided by policy; but it 1s 
strictly true that at any particular moment when 
from the poverty of bis resources 1n men or cart- 
ridves he was almost unable to strike, he liked to 
have the imterval filled if only by the shouts of a 
few men. The Enylish soldiery— more austere 
than the General—did not always indulge him in 
what some called his ‘Donnybrook’ tactics; but 
—cousidering always the mist, and, besides, the 
brilhant result—it would be rash to say that he 
erred, On the ground between Home Lidge and 
the Barrier, our people now and then for the mo- 
ment might be almost entirely wanting in the 
invans Of immediate physical resistance; but still 
uo enemy's column could drive its way far up the 
road without encountering that reserve of Spirit- 
ual force—the Soul, as it were, of the storm— 
which hovered round every spot where ‘old Pen- 
‘nefather’ chanced to be ricling. 

It was thus that against mighty numbers a 
resolute man held the ground taken specially 
under lis charge; and, whatever may be said of 
the tactical method he followed, his purpose was 
so well fulfilled that, as in the earlier hour of 
the battle, so also now during this its Second 
Period, the Russians attacking our centre were 
repulsed in every effort they made; and the 
Barrier, though oftentimes turned, still remained 
in the hands of our people, 
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CUAP. It must be understood, however, that the small 

—_—— bands of Fnglish soldiery which thus fended off 

Gil Terial. 4 | _ ee ar | . = 

The ‘Gap tHe Successive attacks on our centre had no pre- 

lefteen: tensions to do or attempt more. They could 
neither dislodye the enemy from his lair in the 
Quarry Lavine, nor molest nor even detect him 
if he should choose to move up thence by his 
left to the northern slopes of Mount Head. In 
other words, though they were able with their 
hundred or two of men at a time to fend him 
off from Wome Ridge, they still did not and 
could not perform a second miracle by closing 
the Gap. 

It was apparently with the judicious purpose 
of closing or watching this chasm that HI. RIL 
the Duke of Cambridge despatched Colonel Upton 
with two detached companies of the Guards.* 

andnot | Upton moving in the direction which he under- 
Cal stoal to be the one indicated hy ILis Royal High- 
maneuver. § Tess’s vesture, soon found himself confronted by 
what was apparently the whole Tikoutsk reg1- 
ment, for he saw two huge columns moving up 
from the Quarry Ravine with a strength which 
he estimated at about 1500 each. Upton ex- 
tending his men sought to combine the object of 
checking the enemy with that of taking ground to 


= When met by the Duke of Cambridge, Colonel Upton (now 
Lord Templetown) was riding forward fron the ground on 
which we last saw lim (@afe, chap, iv. see. 11.) to take part with 
the Guards in their fight at the Kitspur, The two detached 
companies of the (uards lad been just relieved from picket 
duty, and were advencing to join their comrades when the Duke 
gave the above order to Upton, 
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his left (where a body of English troops could he 
seen); and although, after losing vome men and 
having his horse shot under him, le was so far 
everced by troops outilankine and working round 
him as to be obliged to full back to Thil Bena 
and take shelter under the field- work, there is 
reason for beheving that the presence of his little 
force deflected the course of the advancing musses 
hy making them incline towards their right, and 
prevented them from then seizing the advantage 
presented by the open Gap. 

This mancuvre of Upton’s, however, was only 
a brief one, not preceded or followed by any other 
like efforts; and (having before seen the failure 
of every attempt to get troops for the Gap from 
either the Ivench or Sir George Catheart) we now 
know completely the circumstances under wlich 
it became possible for a Tikoutsk battalion to 
move up unimpeded from the Quarry Ravine and 
plant itself in the rear of both Catheart and the 
Duke of Cambridge. The handful of Enelish 
maintaining their unequal conflict in front of 
Home Ridge could do nothing to eheck such a 
moveinent; but, on the other hand, the very 
stubbornness with which they fought became a 
source of misapprehension, and therefore of 
danger, for their lengthened resistance made it 
seein that they must be in streneth near the 
Barrier, and could auswer avainst any auk move- 
ment proceeding across their right front. Men 
imagined a line of battle where in truth there 
was only an outpost, 
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XWIII. 


When the 600 men under Swyny and Ainslie 
formed line on the west of Home Ridge, ther 
vivht had before it the extreme left of Penne- 
father’s artillery front, and on their opposite 
flank too they presently had some guns to de- 
fend, for three pieces of cannon under Boothby 
were at this time withdrawn from Turner's bat- 
tery, and moved so far down along the western 
slope of the ridge as to be almost, if not quite, at 
its foot.* 

It was, however, on the right of the line formed 
by these 600 men, that the next storm would pre- 
seutly burst. Strong bodies of Russian infantry 
which had heen hitherto concealed by the brush- 
wood emerged all at once into sight, swarmed up 
to attack the extreme left of Pennefather’s main 
artillery line, and were now almost close to the 
vuns. General Pennefather rode up to Colonel 
Swyny (whose regiment furmed both the nght 
and the central part of the linc) and said to lim, 
‘ Let me see what mettle the 63d is made of. In 
‘a moment, the enemy will be upon you. As 
‘soon as you see him, fire a volley, and charge t’ 
The General was obeyed to the letter. Swyny's 
regiment — already upstanding —discharged its 
fire into the crowd of Russian soldiery now all 
but touching the guns. and then not only these 

* This movement was not one directed by Turner, but by 


Colonel Fitzmayer, wlio commanded the whole of the artillery 
attached {o the second division. 
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‘Sixty-thirds, but the wing of the 21st under 
Ainslie (which aligned with them, as we saw, on 
their left), charged down driving all before them ; 
thus delivering from all present danger not ouly 
the threatened left of Pennetather’s main artillery 
line, but also the three detatched guns. 

The victors moved on in pursuifb until they 
came under the fire of Russian guns on Shell 
Hill. They then halted, and the men lying 
down upon ground where the brushwood grew 
thick, were withdrawn in great measure from 
the sight of the enemy's gunners, but the colours 
of both the 21st Fusihers and of the 63d Regi- 
ment remained always standiny erect, and drew 
fire on those who were near them. 

In the course of its charge and advance, this 
body of 600 nen under Swyny and Aisle had 
considerably brought round the left shoulder, and 
whilst now lying halted in line, it fronted towards 
the north-east. 


AIX. 


The next of the enemy’s efforts was directed 
against the right of Home Ridge. From his lair 
in the Quarry Ravine he heaved forward again 
two or more of jis unwearied likoutsk battalions ; 
but, avoiding the line of the Post-road, and inclin- 
ing a little to his left, he, this time, kept clear 
of those obstinate, out-fighting soldiery who had 
hitherto ballled lis enterprises. When he neared 
the part of Home Ridge which he chose as his 
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gual, he was fuund to be moving upon a concave 
front, the central mass of his force being covered 
at each fiauk by a protruded claw.* 

But the part of the position thus threatened 
had been strengthened, as we have seen, by the 
acevssion Of Brigudier- General Goldie, with a 
wing of the 20th Reviment counting 180 men, 
under Colunel Horn, and the approach of the 
Dith, nearly 200 strong, under Captain Edward 
Stanley. T 

Lord Raglan ordered an aide-de-camp Captain 
Somerset Calthorpe to bring forward the wing of 
the 20th, and take it at once up to Pennefather. 
This was speedily done. After moving up the 
Home Itidge by ground on the right of the Post- 
road, Colonel Horn,+ with his men of the 20th, 
there came under fire, and he at once deployed 
into line, then began to advance down the slope. 
The state of the atmosphere had by this time in 
some measure Changed, and was clear enough to 


* It would be rsh to speak confidently of the numbers 
Which the ehemy engaged in this attack; but considering 
that he aeted, as usual, in heavy columns, and that he could 
alfornd to throw outa massive claw on each flank, there seems 
to be almost a neeessity fur believing that the whole force 
must have mumbered fully 2000. The likoutsk battalions had 
no doult suffereadl by this time heavy losses, but it will be re- 
membered that they went inte action with a strenyth of 3223. 
Towards the close of this Sevoml Deriod, however, one of the 
four likoutsk battalions wus cuguped, us we have seen, in 
another part of the field. 

+ Colonel Powell, who commanded the regiment, being on 
duty with a partof it in the trenches, The exact strengib 
under Stanley was 106, 

t Now Ceneral Sir Frederic Horn, K.C.B. 
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disclose a massive body of Russians pressing up 
throuch the brushwood, at a distance of about a 
hundred yards. The men of the 20th delivered 
their fire, and thus manifesting tlicir presence to 
the enemy’s gunners on Shell JIill, drew upon 
themselves a storm of artillery missiles. Whilst 
still a good way off from the columm tliey under- 
stood that they were ordered to charge, They 
briskly worked their way forward under a power- 
ful fire of both artillery and small-arms, which 
was continually lessening their scanty numbers ; 
ut the obstacles interposed by rugeed cronnd 
and thick brushwood soon cistorted their line, and 
by making rapid mnoyement impossible, precluded 
them from executing as yet what an English- 
man means by a ‘charge.’ Thus circumstanced 
they advanced firing, Defore long, the exigencies 
of their hastened progress over obstructed ground 
had brought them into what one may call close 
skirmishing order, Their colours drew towards 
them some stragglers from other regiments, whom 
they welcomed into their fellowship. Presently 
they found that the enemy, whilst directly con- 
fronting them with his masses, was also overlap- 
ping their line on each of its flanks; and there 
was obvious room for question as to what in such 
ease they should do; but in the absence of any 
directions proceeding fron Iigher authority, it 
was judged that their right course must still lve 
‘to force the enemy back down the hill,’ and 
therefore fight on to the utmost against the troops 
straight in thei front. There ensued a combat, 
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uinaintained for some time by an industrious use 
of the firelock, and Colonel Horn’s people at length 
had so nearly exhausted their cartridges as to be 
driven to the expedient of taking ammunition 
from the pouches of the dead, 

But a change of temper came on; and at the 
thought of the bayonet, these men of the 20th 
seemed all to have but one will. Despite the 
hostile masses on their flanks, they were glowing 
with that sense of power which is searce other 
than power itself To men of their corps and 
none other had been committed the charge of a 
sacred historic tradition; and, if they were to use 
the enchantment, they must not, they knew, 
cndure that, in their time, its spell should 
broken. The air was rent by a sound which— 
unless they be men of the initiated regiment 
—people speak of as strange and ‘unearthly,’ 
After nearly a century from the day when their 
cry became famous, and forty years after the time 
when last if resounded in battle, these men of the 
“0th once more had delivered their old ‘Minden 
‘yell’* Disregarding alike the force on their 
right and the force on their left, they sprang at 
tle mass in their front and drove it down the 
hillside, In pursuit, they inclined to their left, 

* Te was of course by steady practice in the regiment that 
the art and mystery of the ‘Minden yell’ had been faithfully 
preserved. Tho elder oflieers of the regiment lind generally an 
iklva that the practice might be regarded as ‘irregular’ at Head- 
quarters, aud they did not openly sanction it, but the young 


oflicers did. In England—so opposite in that respect to the 
Continen \—youth Is atrongl y tenneious of custom. 
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and were presently on the Post-road. Iollowing 
its course they passed over the Darricr, and de- 
scended some hundreds of yards into the Quarry 
Ravine, but by that time they were in a dispersed 
state. 

Lieutenant Vaughan chanced to be with the 
foremost of the pursuing soldiery, and he found 
himself in command of about a score of men 
belonsing partly to his own regiment—the 20th 
—but partly also to the Guards and regiments 
of the 2d Division. ‘With the aid of a volunteer 
officer (Lieutenant Johnson of the Indian Irregular 
Cavalry) he formed up his men across the road, 
and moved steadily forward, pushing always be- 
fore him the enemy's disordered troops. He was 
approaching the part of the Quarry Itavine where 
it makes a sudden bend in its course, when, on 
looking towards the crest straight before lim, he 
saw a Russian light battery brought rapidly on 
to its edge; and presently he and his men were 
under its plunging fire. In a moment he saw 
what to do, Choosing out a few of the Guards 
and other men armed with the rifle,* he bade 
them disregard altogether the enemy's infantry, 
sight their pieces for 300 yards, and steadily shoot 
at the battery. He was so well obeyed by his 
marksmen—they knelt down and took aim with 
studious, deliberate care—that the battery, after 


* It should be remembered that not only the 20th, but all 
the infantry of the 4th Division (except Horsford’s battalion 
of Rifles) was armed almost entirely with the ‘smooth-bore,' 
there being only about 35 rifles in each of the ‘red regiments, 
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firing another round, limbered up and made off in 
creat haste. 

It was only on the approach of fresh columns 
that the now seattered fragments of Horn’s vie- 
torious soldiery, and, with them, Vauchan’s little 
band, becan to fall back from the far advanced 
ground they had reached in the eagerness and 
heat of pursuit. Colonel Horn’s wing of the 20th 
was never forced back to the crestwork. Some- 
times losing, sometimes gaining ground, it re- 
inained fichting out in the front. 

The Russians thus overthrown drew with them 
into retreat the foree which had constituted their 
left claw; but the column which had formed their 
riglt continued to hold the ground gained, and 
was still on the slopes of Home Ridge. 

Avainst tlis the 57th was destined to act. 
The regiment coming up under young Captain 
Stanley, was placed on the left of the ground 
from which Horn’s attack had proceeded, and some 
way in front of the crestwork, but lying down 
on the ground to let our gunners fire over it. 
General Gollie approaching spoke proudly of 
Colonel Horn’s charge to the men of the 57th, 
and then launched them against that protruded 
column which stood in their front, It is sup- 
posed that when these 200 men of the 57th were 
nearing the massive column, Stanley saw, or 
imagined he saw, in his people some tendency 
to waver. At all events, he thought fit to utter 
an inciting apostrophe, Forty-three years had 
passed since the day when—encompassed on all 
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sides but one by the enemy's hosts—this regi- 
ment had heard from its colonel the words— 
‘Fifty-seventh! die hard!’ but the remembrance 
of that dismal, that valiant command had been 
cherished in the corps with tenacious affection, 
and young Stanley knew well what chord it was 
that he touched when he said—‘ Men, remember 
* Albuera!’* then ordered the regiment to cliarge. 
IIe fell mortally wounded, but was obeyed to the 
letter, for his little regiment charged home. The 
enemy’s column, if breaking under the onset of 
bayonets, still did not at first turn in fhght, and 
the meeting of the Line and the Column was fol- 
lowed by a good deal of obstinate land-to-hand 
lighting; but at length the 57th, now commanded 
by Captain Tuglis, had absolute mastery, and not 
only defeated the opposing mass, but pursued it 
down the Quarry Ravine tu that same bend in its 
course which not many minutes before young 
Vaneliu and his people had reached. 

Thus, against the whole weight of the forces 
attacking the night of Home lidge, our people 
made good the defence with less thau 400 men.t 


* The men of the regiment prided themselves on being called 
the *Die-hards,” The cherished reniembrauce had probably 
leem rendered more vividl than ever, if it is truce, as | think | 
have leard, that one of its captains at Inkerman—Captain 
Inglis, whe succeedel to the commanl of the regiment, and 
hrowght it owt of aetion—was the son of the Colonel Juglis who 
at Adbaera ta 1811 Ind lde at ‘die diard.’ 

+ With regurd te the Russian strength engaged in this at- 
tek, see the grounds (stuted anfe, note, p. 300) for putting it 
at fully 2000. The English troops engaged were fresh, and 
therefore their numbers cun be given, as we saw, with cxact- 
ness—viz., wing of 20th, 180; S7th, 196; total, d76.. 
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Upon the appearance of a fresh and heavy 
column of Russians the companies of the 57th 
were drawn back. Keeping up all the way, 
whilst retreating, a well-sustained fire, they re- 
wained the top of Home Ridge, but were this 
time, at its western extremity, being placed, and 
mide to lie down behind the left part of the bend 
there formed by the line of the erestwork. Trom 
time to time Russian troops came up approach- 
ing the spot, but not at this period with any- 
thing hike a strong purpose; and without being 
gravely molested, the 57th here continued to 
hold its defensive ‘position. 


AX. 


Two hours of hard fiehting had passed, and the 
Russians were now at the close of this Second 
Period without having yet gained any ground in 
advance of Shell Will, Far from crushing Tenne- 
father by their huge numerical preponderance, 
they lad failed to drive in his muin picket.* 
Alter the efforts they had made, and the blood 
they had spent, this grievously disappointing 
result might at first sight appear to involve the 
sure failure of their enterprise, 

But, on the other hand, there was ample room 
for considerations of an opposite tendency.  Ex- 
cept a truant body of Zouaves allured by the roar 
of the fiuht, no fresh imfantry reinforcements, 


* «The Barrier,’ it should be constantly remembered, was 
simply a picket station. 
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whether English or French, were so nearly ap- CILAP. 
proaching Mount Inkerman as to be in time for —°~ 
the next great conflict. General Dannenberg’s * 7" 
artillery, with nearly 100 guns by this time in 
battery, was rampant from east to west along. a 
whole mile of front; and, though manyled and 
cruelly lessened in numbers, the battalions with 
which he had fought during this Second Period 
were still in an organised state; whilst Ins 
infantry supports and reserves, to the number 
of more than 9000, were altogether untouched. 
And another whole corps, he well knew, was 
awaiting the preordained signal. If only he 
eould foree his way on over the opposite hillock, 
and show the head of a column on g@rowud as far 
south as the Windmill, he would instantly wn- 
leash Prinee Gortsechakofl, and soon find himself 
joined on the toplands by more than 20,000 
fresh troops 

Dut above all, General Dannenberg could draw 
comfort from the weak state to which our people 
lial been reduced at the close of this Second 
Portlod. Though not. gaining ground, and con- 
stantly worsted in combat, he had nevertheless 
provoked fights which not only wrought bloody 
havoc in the too scanty force of the Inglish, but 
disorganised—at least for the moment—a large 
proportion of their troops still remainine alive 
and unwounded. 

The decomposition resulting from victory and 
unbridled pursuit may of course be more easily 
remediable than that brought about by defeat ; 
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CHAP. but after the dispersion of intermixed soldiery 

_ *  overa ereat breadth of copsewood, their sponta- 

ett neous re-assembly and their subsequent restoration 
lo order were processes that would necessarily 
accupy the greater part of an hour; and aceord- 
ingly, for some time to come, the remains of our 
troops enyaged on the Kitspur were, almost all, 
destined to rank with what we called the ‘spent 
‘forces,’ 

A ioment’s comparison of numbers will show 
the full anmport of this change. Defore the Sand- 
hag Battery had yet lured on the Guards to vic- 
tory, pursuit, and dispersion, the Allies, after duly 
providing for the defence of their left, laad in 
hand, or else closely approaching, several organ- 
ised bodies of Kuglish infantry with a strength of 
A700,* and, besides, two battalions of French 
Infantry comprising 1600 men.- Well; those 
French battalions, it is true, were still nearly 
intact; but of the 4700 Enelish one half; had 
been either destroyed, or otherwise, for the mo- 
ment, annulled, from the effleets of their fight on 
the Kaispur: and when, also, allowance is made 
for the losses which Pennefiather had sustained 














" See ante, pp. 17. T 1665, 

+ Exeept the small remnant of the companies of the 49th still 
ating wader Uellairs, none of the 2600 nen whe fought on the 
Kitspur were so cirewmstanced that they could take part, as 
orgitinedl troops, in resistunee to the coming attack on Tome 
Ridge, There were about 200 of them who still retained milt- 
tary colesiou—viz., a few of the Hilles noder Horeford; the 
Sth — rather more than 100-—unmder Vialls oml afterwards 
Sareent ; aml seme—Cold-tream men—tunder Townshend Wil- 
aon; Int all these still remained far away on our right front, 
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whilst defending Home Ridge, it becomes appar- 
ent that at the close of this Second Period a very 
sinall nuinber indeed would suffice to represent 
the whole strength of the organised English in- 
fantry then ready to meet the next blow. 

Under every aspect this enormous diminution 
of the immediately elfective strength was a change 
of grave import; but more especially so 1n its 
bearing upon the fate of the next hour's conflict ; 
and upon the whole it must be judged that, 1m 
spite of the incessant defeats he had been sustai- 
ing, the enemy might at last fairly hope to con- 
quer fortune by a resolute use of his power. 

It was now hall-past eight o'clock. 


THIRD PHRIOD. 


8.90 A.M. TO 9.15 A.M. 
1. 


The battalions thrown forward by Dannenberg 
when he made all the recent attacks had suffered 
losses 11 battle which largely reduced their original 
number of 10,000 ;* but they continued to be in 
a well-organised state, nay, were even so little 
disheartened as to be already judged fit for the 
effort of another great onslaught; and, the 9000 + 
men in reserve being yet quite untouched, it may 
be taken for granted that at the opening of this 
Third Period, the enemy still had on Mount 

* 10,712. + 9036 without the Sappers. 
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CHAP. Inkerman coherent bodies of infantry with a 

_. —-. strength of about 17,000. He retained all his 

at feriml vuns intact, and, as before, had nearly 100 of 
them in battery. 

Besides what we called our ‘spent forces, but 
including the men set apart to guard their left 

strengthof flauk, the English had of troops held together in 

the Allies ’ . 
an organised state some 3300 foot with 36 guns, 
and to these there had been added rather more 
than 1600 French infantry, So, besides a little 
truant body of Zouaves, which was already ap- 
proaching, the Allies may be regarded as having 
organised bodies of foot arrayed at this time on 
Mount Inkerman with a strength of altogether 
9000,* aud, including Doussiniére’s 12 pieces— 
for these were now close at hand—as many as 48 
CUNs, 

General Dannenberg was not destined to re- 
celve any further accession of troops; and it 
proved nearly the same with the Allies. Lord 
Raglan, one may say, had no more infantry left 
that he could fitly bring up to swell his strength 
on Mount Tukerman; whilst General Canrobert, 
with abundanee of troops and a real deternnnation 
to use them, had still somehow failed to provide 
for the speudy support of his two battalions already 
taking part in the aetion; and upon the whole 
it resulted that (excepting the truant body of 
ZAvuuaves) no fresh reinforcements of fuot were as 

* See in the Aypemdix, Note IX. Of the 3300 Hnglish in- 


fantry 1000 at the least were still emarding the unassailed left, 
leaving only 2300 for the irpending tiwlit, 
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yet so nearly approaching that they could be in GHaPp. 


time for the next conflict. ies 
Sd Period. 


Il. 


The Russians now gathered their strength for a Pian of the 
| : Russia. 
concentrated attack on Home Ridge, 
Whatever their carlier movements, the great 
bulk of the troops undertaking this onslaught 
eame emerging at last froin the Quarry Ravine. 
Percy Herbert indeed saw great columns which 
started at first from Shell Hill and began to pour 
down its side in a state of excitement and hurry 
ill suited to the then long distance between them 
anil their foes;* but it is believed that these 
miusses s00n bent away towards their left im avoid- 
ance of the Sacddle-top Reach, and afterwards 
made their way up by ground where their march 
could be but little observed till it brought them 
Within a few yards of the Barrier.- Movements 


* On account of the smoke these movements on Shell Hill 
were not visible to Pennefather, but the accident of being at 
the moment on the Fore Ridge enabled Perey Herbert to dis- 
cert them, The eynical speech he was heard tu utter when he 
saw the Russians beginning their ‘donble quick’ so prematurely 
was characteristic of the cool sportsman as well as of the cool 
soldier; ‘Nicely blown those poor devils will be !? 

+ A question as to the routes by which the enemy in this 
great attack inade good his alyance Lo the foot of Home Ridge 
was long the subject of discussion in the camp of the 2d Divi- 
sion; but | believe the statement in the text to be accurate, and 
at al] events it ig the one supported by the authority of General 
Pennefather. fe ‘alwnys thought,’ as he once ussured me, 
that the Russians effected their advance almost entirely ‘by 
‘the line of the Post-road,’ 
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resting thus larvely upon the advantages of the 
Quarry Ravine were much favoured, of course, by 
the circumstance of its offering two parallel roads 
for the vdvanee of the columns.* 

The eentral or great trunk column of the as- 
stilling force consisted of two heavy masses, one 
moving in support to the other, and containing 
each two battalions.- Our people trom some 
cause had hitherto seen very little of Russian 
colours in action;{ but with the four battalions 
constituting this trunk of infantry, the enemy 
was now visibly carrying a standard, and one 
of great sizvu.§ It was in charge of the second 
mass. The other forees advancing against the 
Ilome Ridge consisted of sincle battalion or single 
company columns with skirmishers covering their 
aulvance; and these detached bodies were so 
placed and so moved that they shielded the great 
trunk column on both flanks, and ultimately 
spread out far in front of it a moving thicket 
of bayonets, which thus practically, if not by 
desivn, was destined to act as the ‘vanguard’ of 

* The okl road in the bed of the ravine, and the new one 
scientifically carried on terraces along its left bank. 

+ These, it is beliewed, were the four lattalions of the 
likoutsk regiment, 

¢ Thongh forming only the fourth part of a regiment, each 
Russinn battalion hil its ‘fla oy loa our people, I lwheve, rarely 
if ever saw these minor standards in action, ‘hey were pro- 
bably small, amd © eased.” 

§ The standard, | suppose, of dhe whale regiment—i.c., of all 
the four battalions, The evidently abnormal appearance of tle 
stanslar! made one question whether it night not have been an 


‘Icon,’ that is, a flat ‘image '—a picture, or a lusso-relievo— of 
some protecting saint. 
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Dannenberg’s preseut enterprise. When nearing oma p. 
V1. 


its goal, this vanguard, if so onc may call it, will 


be fuund several hundreds of paces in advance of 54 Perind 


The vualie 


the great trunk column, and then showing a front guara, 
uneven and not without breaks—bult coextensive 
with the whole length of Home Itidee. 

The forces thus advancing aguiust the Allies o1t staengin 
Hoine Ridge, comprised, it is believed, about 6000 ha a 
menu.* 


Of colierent infantry forces so disposed on the of the furves 


eround, or so closely approaching it as to be able + ig 
to take part in resistance to this coming attack, 

the Allies had some 20U0 English, and (besides 

the truant body of Zouaves) a battalion of YOU 
Frenuclit 


Of the two thousand English, some 6G00— 


* The combats undertaken by the Hussians during this Third 
Perio were perhaps on the whole more creditable to them than 
any of their other endewvours on this Inkerman diay; lut, 
Whether from losses of ollivers or from whatever otlicr cutis, 
they have cutirely fuiled to record what they did in this stage 
of the battle; aml the number above indivated is attained by 
accepting — with, however, some reduction —the estimate of 
skillel Enulish observers, Officers on Hill Lend er on the 
Fore Ridge had a commanding yiew of the enemy's advance 
when it neared the Tome Ridve, uml they describe it as a 
foree which must have comprised some twelve battalions. 1 
may add, however, that the interest of the strife during this 
Third Period dees net turn se much upon comparison of num- 
bers as was the case in these earlier strageles where the pgreat- 
neas of the odds was in reality a main characteristic. 

+ 2027 Buglish and G08 French, the rest acing cither wt a 
tlistunce om the right or right front, or left in charge on the 
opposite Mank to guard the Careenage Ravine and the Mikria- 
kolf Glen, See Appendix, Note LX.; where the components of 
the forces thus divided are given in detail, 
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broken up ato several small bodies—were rang- 
ing out far and wide to harass the cnemy’s ad- 
‘ance, In conformity with Pennefather’s favourite 
system; whilst another portion of the two thou- 
sad, liaving also a strength of about 600, and 
commanded by Cvlonel Ainshe and Colonel 
Swyny, stood drawn up in line between the 
left of the Home Ridge and the Barrier with 
a front that looked towards the north-cast;* but 
the S00 Bnelish troops which remained after 
deducting these two bodies of GOO each were 
either on the Hume Ridge itself or else closely 
approaching 1.-F 

In the judement of Pennefather, as we saw, 
the less of this little hillock would involve the 
sheer ruin of the Allies; but apparently he still 
trusted much to his plan of fighting out in the 
front, or else pnt his faith in the steadfastness of 
the ‘7th Leger, now closely approaching; for 
eortainly the Enelish troops that he lad at this 
time on the Hume Ridge itself were not only few, 
but all placed so exclusively on the flanks as to 
he leaving the crest at its centre altogether un- 
cuarded by infantry. 

On the right at Thll Bend, Colonel Upton re- 
tained his position with some 120 men of the 
Guards; but it will be seen that all the rest of our 
infantry disposed at this thine on Tome Itidge were 
vathered towards the opposite flank; for some 


ure) 


* Ag shown onfe, p. 209, 
+ About O00 (aa presently shown) on the Ridge, and 200 ayr 
proaching under Fyerton, 
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way to the left of the Post-read, there lay the 
remnant of the 55th computed to number 100, 
and next it, though so far towards the west as to 
range within the bulee of the crest-vork, some 
170 men under the colours of the d7th Regi- 
ment;* whilst yet further again towards our 
left, the wing of the 47th with a streneth of 
about 200 still held its accustomed ground. 

Thus what. little of infantry strength General 
Pennefather now had on the Lidge was aceunm- 
lated almost all on his left. The enemy’s present 
design had taken such shape that the weicht 
of the coming attack, if pushed home, must 
fall qilainly on the centre of the crest, and yet 
there, for the moment, no infantry at all could 
be seen. 

However, the 7th Lever with its strength of 
900 was already approaching the Post-road from 
the right of Pennefather’s camp, whilst the truant 
body of Zouaves was coming up from the opposite 
quarter, as were also the four companies of the 
77th under Egerton; and it may be said that 
the Allics on the whole were awaiting their G000 
assailants with a strength of about 3000, 

Pennefather—still recognised as the General 





* Under the colours of the 37th there were the companies of 
the 57th itself, and on its left seme men of the Rilles, inelud- 
ing Lieutenunt Tryon, the offieer of that mame Whose achieve. 
Hient on a later day won him great distinction, 

+ He was coming, as we saw, from the daty of guarding the 
MikriakulT Glen, Daving leon there reliewed dy Lord Wests 
wing of the @1st Frsiliers, lis foree wos mow about 206 
aE Dons. 
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CHAP. more especially in charge of the battle—was at 

_¥! the centre of the Ridge, and near its crest; but 

ad Period. Jower down on the reverse slope of the Ridge, 
Lord Raglan sat in his saddle. General Can- 
robert during the battle was often at the side of 
Lord Raglan, but not at this exact time. 





IIL. 
Russian The enemy did not neglect to smooth the path 
lire. for his columns by a raving fire of artillery; and 
indeed we shall find him persisting in the use of 
this arm with an indiscriminate zeal, at the risk 
of mowing down his own soldiery. 
Circuim: The clearer state of the atmosphere, the unity, 
ALANS 


ist nyu simplicity, and wisdom of the enemy's now set- 

atk  tled design, and the skill with which he was 
covering the trunk of his assailant force under 
a thick outer sheath of close-gathered soldiery— 
all these new conditions distinguished lis present 
attack from every former enterprise. We shall 
not sce him baffled, this time, by any small 
obstinate bodies of men resisting Ins advance 
from the first and disputing the ground step by 
step. 

Owing rather to chance, or the ideas of the 
moment, than to any general or foregone design, 
the sinall slender threads of English soldiery 
thrown out in advance of Home Lidge were in 
such positions at the outset of this attack that 
the enemy in great strength could move steadily 
forward between the bramble of combatants which 
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hung on his right, and the one which hung on his 
left, thus, no doubt, exposing the thick sheath of 
soldiery with which he covered his Janks to 
incessant thouch petty attacks, but encountering 
only slight obstacles in his direct front. Acting 
under such conditions, the cnemy at some points 
bore the fire on lis flanks with sueh exeellent for- 
tilude as even to seem uneonseious of the inflie- 
lion, At others the ensheathing columns were 
roughly handled and closed in upon by our out- 
firliting troops; and it is curious to observe that 
these English—even whilst the great onset pro- 
ceeded—were tearing batches of prisoners from 
the enemy's flanks, and quietly marchine them 
in; so that Lussian assailants and Russian cap- 
{ives were now and then seen to be moving, not 
only at tle same time and in the same direction, 
but so close to one another as to be actually at 
some moments intermixed. Except on lis flanks, 
however, the enemy encountered no grave resist- 
wnee, Ife was not entanvled, this time, in any 
long, obstinate fight, arresting or even retarding 
his onward march; and if he did not at once 
deliver is vanguard from the few score of Jing 
lish soldiery who had stood direct in its path, he 
at least forced them ccaselessly back without once 
heing brought to a halt. 

Thus Peunelather’s beloved plan of fending off 
the strife from Tlome Judge by seeking it out in 
the front was, this time, clestined to fail, or rather, 
to speak with more strictness, it did not fairly 
come into play; and not having been able to 
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kindle any more of those long and obstinate 
fights near the Barrier which had so gloriously 
signalised lis furmer struggles, he now all at once 
found himself assaulted on his own denuded 
heights by creat masses brought wp with despatch, 
and in solid unbroken strength, from the Quarry 
liavine to Home Ridge. 


IV. 


The troops of the enemy’s vanguard were not. 
moving upon a front so closely connected and 
straight as to be in the order for making an 
absolutely sinvle attack along their whole line, 
but at nearly, if not quite the same time, they 
might burst upon the threatened hillside in several 
waves; and the onset now first to be witnessed 
is the one which broke over the western extremity 
of the ILome Iidve. 

lt was there, uS We Saw, that a den-battery 
under Second-eaptain Boothby, which formed part 
of Captain Turner's command, had been placed 
hy Colonel Fitzinayer. For want of room on 
the crest, the leftmost of the three pieces — the 
one under Serveant- major Henry — had been 
placed upon the westward slope of the Ridge, 
where 1t not only stood lower down than the 
rest of the demi-battery, but wpon ground en- 
compassed hy tall brushwood, which indeed at 
the first reached so close to the mouth of the 
gun that, until the oak-boughs had been, some of 
them, lopped, it could not be brought into action. 
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The assailants were advancing in strength 
against both the front and the right front of 
Boothby’s guns, but it was from another direction 
that the enemy delivered lis home thrust; for one 
of his columns, which had made a bend round by 
its right in order to approach unebserved, now 
all at once flooded in from the west upon the 
left flank of this half-battery, ancl in an instant 
Ieury’s gun was surrounded by Russians. IJ*rom 
the other part of the half-battery men found time 
to fire a round of case,’ but not, 1t would seem, 
with any great result, for the weight of the attack 
was in the flank. I cannot undertake so broad a 
negative as to assert that no English infantry 
were witnesses of this attack, but it is certain 
that none came up in time to vvert the captire, 
An order was viven to limber up, but the crivers, 
it then appeared, liad already retreated with all 
the limbers and teams; and Russiun troops then 
breaking in upon the two upper guns, the oflicers 
and artillerymen present with that part of the 
demi-battery fell back several paces, or rather 
meved up by their right to a higher part of the 
Ridee, 

When the foremost of the enemy's troops had 
80 closely surrounded Henry's gun as to be already 
but a few paces off, they charged in wilh loud 
shouts, undertaking to bayonet the gunners; but 
by ILenry himself, and one at least of his people, 
they were encountered with desperate valour. 
Henry ealled upon his men to defend the eun. 
lle and a valiant gunner named James Taylo: 
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CHAP. drew their swords and stood firm. The throng 
__ of the Iussians came closing in, very many of 
*!Periol them for some reason bareheaded, and numbers 

of them, in the words of a victim, ‘howling like 
‘mad dogs. IWJenry with his left hand wrested 
i bayonet from one of the Russians and found 
meuns to throw the man down, fighting hard all 
the time with his sword-arm against some of his 
other assailants. Soon, both Henry and Taylor 
were closed in upon from all sides and bayoneted 
again and again, Taylor then receiving lis death- 
wounds, Henry receive in his chest the up- 
thrust of a bayonet, delivered with such power 
as to lift him almost from the ground, and at, 
the same time he was stabbed in the back and 
stabbed in the arms. Then, from loss of blood, 
he became unconscious, but the raging soldiery, 
inflamed by Religion, did not cease from stabbing 
lus heretic hody.* He received twelve wounds, 
yet survived, For the most part, the gunners 
drew off in time to save their lives, but those 

Capture of who lingered were bayoneted. The Russians, now 

buttery. undisturbed masters of the dem-hattery, were 
presently doing them best—though only with 
pieces of wool —to spike the three captured 
uns; but they disclosed no larger ambition, and 

Limite did not undertake the real conquest that might 
capture. SCCM to await them, if they should move on by 

their left along the crest, to attack in the flank 
in inviting line of artillery scarce supported by 
300 foot. 


* See poa/, Trince Mentsehilkoff's despatehi, chap. vill. sec. ii, 
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The enemy had been in possession of the demi- 
battery about three minutes when there all at 
once appeared on the left rear of the Home Midge 
a truant little body of Zouaves.* These brave, 
lawless men had stulen away from their camp— 
or even perhaps from their duty in the trenches 
—that they might take part in the fight they 
heard raving on Mount Inkerman; and there is 
reason to believe or surmise that in the earber 
stage of their onset they were led by Sir George 
Brown in persont What we know with full 
certainty is that, whether obeying Sir George, 
ar spontaneously seizine their moment, they 
sprang at the Russiuns they saw in possession 
of the demi- battery, thrust them out at the 
point of the bayonet, passed on between the 

* T vatmot give the strencth of these Zouaves, bot they were 
probably the some whom we shall presently see at Ube side of 
Vennefather, and the number of thed holy was comptited by lim 
ab alent Gi, 

+ Sir George Brown was a rigil diseiplinarian, snd would 
have been horriliel to Tearn, that whilst making limself the 
lemler-—the ringlewder, may one not siv?—of Uhis brilliant at- 
tuck, he was abelting « bedy of soldiery who were ‘shaent from 
‘their post without leave.” Tn his private despatel to ead. 
quarters, 12th Nov, 1854, after speaking of the English position 
is *oreatly dennded of troops,’ he says: ‘It was tliat ecirenme 
‘stance which enabled a few of the enemy to break through to 
‘take temporury possession of three or four of our guns, whieh 
*rendere|! the arrival of the French infantry so opportune. It 
‘was in lewling on them that IT rereivel a muskel-ball in the 
‘Teft arm, which compelled me to quit the field." Supposing 
Sir George's language to have been strictly appropriate, trig 
mInust have becmw the French advance which le led; lut he 
dues not say that the troops were Zumeres, | have never scon 
any one who observed hin at the time when le received lis 
woul, 
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euns in pursuit, again defeated their enemy 
when they found him striving to rally, and thus 
finally made good their recapture of the three 
English guns.” 

We now move along the crest towards our right 
till we come to the bulge which marks the western 
extremity of the crest-work. There, there lay 
the men of the 57th + so placed, that upon receiv- 
in¢—as they would presently do—an order to 
advance beyond the crest, they must either climb 
over the parapet, or clse full back a few paces m 
order to get out to the front by passing round the 
shoulder of the work; and accordingly, if we soon 
hear their buglers sounding the “retreat,” it 
must be understood that, though momentarily 
retrograde, the march thus enjoined is the first 
stage of a forward movement, 

Within the bulge also, Colonel Warren com- 
inanding the 55th was at this moment present 
on horseback, and beswle him—on foot, for his 
charver had been lately shot under him—there 
stood Licutenant-Colonel Daubeney of the same 
regiment, whilst on ground to the nght of the 
bulge, but closely adjoining it, there ranged that 
small remnant of about one hundred men which 


* Since this hrilliant exploit involved an outrageous breach 
wf discipline, it was to be expected that French unthorities 
wight observe m vivid silomee on the subjewts and I cannot state 
the numbers of the valiant eulprits, nor even mention with 
certainty the battalion to which they belonged. Time, how- 
ever, ¢Muces the reasons for silence; and 1 am not without hope 
that these paves may elivit a tardy avowal. 

+ See ante, pp. sud, 315. 
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constituted at this time the main body of Colonel 
Warren’s regiment. 

The bank of smoke lying between Shell Hill 
aml Home Ridge owed its source almost all at 
this time to the fire of the contending batteries, 
and of foot-soldiers waging their war along the 
flanks of the assailant force; for in his direct 
front, the enemy was so weakly opposed as to be 
able to make good Ins advance without any diff- 
cult fiyhting; and the score or two of English 
receding before him had long since expended 
their cartridges. So circumstanced, those few 
KMnylish soldiers were hardly distinguishable in the 
lattle-lield at even a few yards’ distance ; and on 
the other hand, being sullen and weary and brave, 
they did not come hastening in with the speed 
that 1s commonly used by men who no longer 
resist. So, upon the whole, this great Russian at- 
tack was not only proceviling through its present 
stage with a quict and unostentatious despatch, 
but even under such conelitions that observers look- 
ing down from Home Iidge might mistake what 
were really some portions of the enemy’s loosely 
formed vanguard for Enelish troops im retreat. 

Colonel Warren, having Lieutenant - Colonel 
Daubeney at his side, was still within the bulge 
of the crestwork when some grey-coated soldicry 
were observed coming quietly wp from the front. 
The Colouel however believed, as did indeed all 
his people, that the men he saw were English 
traops slowly retiring, and went on undistracted 
with the task of the moment—munely, that of 
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providing fur the removal of a gun and a howitzer 
which had become clogged, and remained drawing 
fire upon this part of the crest without being in a 
state to return it. 

The remnant of Warren's regiment drawn up, 
asx we saw, on his vicht, was as little suspicious as 
its colonel of any closely impending attack, when 
there all at once fell on the car an undefined 
foreign sound as of iultitudinous life, and then 
suddenly on the top of the Iidyve, there rose up 
before the eyes of our men a strong Nussian 
column which instantly came closing in upon the 
front of this doth line, and at the same time 
llooding on past its right flank. At some spots, 
the enemy when first recoenised was within five 
yards; at others even nearer, and indeed quite 
close. Taken thus by surprise, and hearing too 
at almost the same moment—flor so by sheer 
ehance it oeenrred--that the buglers of the 57th 
on their left were heqinning to sound the ‘retreat,” 
the hundred men of the 55th were some of them 
enveloped and made prisoners and the rest driven 
lack several paces, leavine all that part of the 
crestwork which had been in their charee to be 
held or overswept by the enemy. The Mussians 
however then found that they were under fire from 
their own batteries, and this discovery so embar- 
rissed them, that they hastilv marched off their 
prisoners without taking from them their arms.* 

* Those prisoners afterwards attacked their guards, and stieb 


ui them as were nol struck down in the fray recovered their 
liberty. 
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All this while, Colonel Warren and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Daubency remaimel where they were at 
Lhe first without becoming personally involved in 
the momentary overthrow of their regiment, fur 
the enemy's attack scarce extended to that bulg- 
ing part of the erestwork by which they chanced 
to be standing. The only assailant—an offcer— 
who there broke in over the parapet, uncertook 
sword encounter with Lieutenant-Colonel Dau- 
beney, but was bayoneted by one of our soldicry, 

On the crest some way more towards our right, 
but still net so far cast as the Post-road, Captain 
Turner was present will that half part of his 
battery which had been left under Ins personal 
control. Defore lim, and on lis right front, a 
part of the enemy's vanguard was already ascend- 
ing the slope. ‘Turner, secing that le was alto- 
wether unsupported by infantry, well knew that 
he must presently move; but meanwlhale he plied 
the assailants with ‘case, and it was only ata 
very Jate moment that the gun commanded by 
Hesketh delivered its last shot. All three of the 
mins were Jimbered up and withdrawn in time to 
save them from caplure, 

Before many moments, louse budies of troops 
forming part of the enemy's vanenarl began to 
appear on the crest, and soon indecd they broke 
over it, not only at the purt just then vacated by 
the rielit half of Turner's battery, but also by the 
line of the Post-road, and over ground yet farther 
east, The assailants having come on thus hu 
could look all the way down the hillside and 
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cHap, beyond over Pennefather’s camp without seeing 

vi. go much as one body of Enehsh infantry formed 

fa Perio” py to oppose their advance; * but a French bat- 

talion was approaching—the battalion of the 7th 

Léger. This force halted in front of the camp, 

and formed line with its left on the Post-road. 

Mot thus by a body confronting them with a 

strength of 900 men, the Russians at some mo. 

ments stopped, at others moved doubtfully for- 

ward. They had the bearing of soldiery who 

knew that they were strongly supported, and were 

not in such a state of hot zeal as to disregard the 
advantage. 

Hesitation  §$The battalion of the 7th Leger began to ad- 

of the | | . " ; 

French = vaniee Up the slope, but all at once came to a halt. 
Plainly soinething was wrong. An Enclish staff 
afieer rode galloping down to the battalion and 
stopped when he reached its left flank. From 
this part of the battalion there presently arose 
a low murmur wlich swelled and ran along its 
ranks. The murmur perhaps meant no more than 
a protest ayainst fighting in line; but in another 
moment the battalion was visibly faltering, Then 
the English staff officer undertook nothing less 
than to harangue the battalion in French, asking 
all within reach of his voice whether they were 
indeed of that nation which had so nobly con- 
tended with ours in the Peninsula. The men 
listened, nay listened with favour. The battalion 
took heart, and onee more began to move for- 





* Nor indewl eould they see the approach of Mgerton then 
coming ap from the west with some 200 men, 
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ward. Soon, however, the Iinelish staff officer 
was struck by a shot which not only put an 
end to his efforts, but forced lim to quit the 
field, and again the hattalion stopped. Then it 
broke, began to fall back, and retreated down the 
hillside. 

At this moment, there came up by fours, under 
Egerton, that victorious wing of the 77th which 
liul been withdrawn, as we saw, from the left. 
The wing marched m such a direction as to be 
almost runuing its head avainst the flank of the 
retreating French, and one of Everton’s captains, 
in the heat of the indignation he felt, did not 
scruple to lay his hand on the collar of a French 
officer retiring across his front. The arrested 
officer explained his retrograde movement by 
pointing up towards the crest, and saying— But, 
sir, there are the Russians!’* The indignation 
of our people did not all at once stay the retreat 
of the French battalion, and fur the moment, it 
fell back into Pennefather’s camp. 

Thus the eneiny almost unresisted, and with 
only the help of his vanguard, was yrasping that 
very Home Itidge which the Allies, as some 
thought, could searee lose without rérfeiting their 
held on the Chersonese—nay, even on the Crimea 
itself. Great issues had been seemingly trusted 
to the steadfastness of a young French battalion, 
and when the prop broke, there was little at hand 
to replace It. 

Excepting Everton’s little column of some 200 

* ©Mais, Monsieur, voilk les Russes !" 
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men just broweht round, as we saw, from the left, 
ho suceour was near. The air ut this time had so 
cleared that a min looking suuth from the crest 
of Wome Midye vould see on as fir as the Wind- 
mill—a distauce of ucarly a mile—and yet he 
might search to the utmost the whole of the 
interposed space without heing able to see even 
one fresh battalion approaching. 

When Lord Rael saw the French falling 
hack, le for onee, they sav, suffered lis counte- 
ninee to disclose the vexation he felt, and even 
witered an exclamation of ‘astunishment and 
‘annovanee.” * Then he sent off an aide-de- 
eamp—not in the direction of the retreating 
Frenel battalion, but—to the spot where the 
remnant of the 55th was re-forming its line. 

The enemy, not seemg apparently that his 
soldiery had crowned the Tome Ridve, was still 
plyiue it all this while, with indiscriminate fire, 


" "Letters from Tlemlynarters by a stall Officer.’ Colonel 
alt lieorpme tlie anther ol thie way lz, Was present, il evn a, at the 
menient, dame witteserdl both the retreat of the French hat. 
talion, and the elect which the sight produced upon Lord 
Raglan, 

TAG least co TL infer, The ‘staff olliver’ who saw Lord 
Raglan deapateh the aide-le-camp conevived certainly that the 
mussice was sent fo Pennefather; lat Penwefither, when he 
converse with me on the salject, had no recolleetion of hav- 
ing either receivel a message from Lord Raglan wt (his par- 
titular time, or of having himself sent an orler to Colonel 
Warren: amd ou the other lial, when we look to the men of 
the 45 howe lind them remembering id recording the arrival 
of an aide-de-camp, though they don't undertake to say whence 
he came. Upon the whole, therefore, the inference | have 
drawn seems fairly warranted, 
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so that Russian assailunts at one spot, and onr 
Headquarter Staff at another, were ‘molested,’ as 
Lord Ravlan would say, ly the round-shot and 
shell which came tlying low over the crest.* 
The officer conversing with Lord Ravlan—the 
oe on his right with the long, silver hair—was 
the Commander of the English <Artillery,—a 
veteran whose ennobling experience—lhe fought 
at Leipsic and Waterloo—had Linked him with 
Eugland’s great days. While still conversing 
with Lord Raglan, General Strangways was mor- 
tally wounded by a roumd-shot or shell, which 
tore ol! his lees and the brave old man tran- 
quilly asked that some one would help him to 
dismount, but did not fall from his saddle- A 
live shell at nearly this moment passed into the 
trunk of Colonel Somersct’s charger, and there, 
at once burst, doing no grave harm to the rider, 
yet seattering abroad the turn vitals of the horse, 
and splashing the bystanders with blood. Colo- 
nel Gurdon’s horse, too, was killed wnder lim, 
Other horses were overthrown by the fall of those 
killed, and for a moment, it seemed that the 

* Onr people, [ helieve, consider that for the purpose of the 
fire he maintaine:l against the Tome Hidge, the enemy's 
charges of powder were Well adjusted. Missiles which liad 
cleared the crest were often so obedient to the design of the 
miter that they skimmed down over the reverse slope at only 
a little distance above the arownal. 

+ The tusk of helping the wounded general to dismount was 
réndeted te him with affectionate care ly Colonel, now General 
Sir Jolin Aidye, | a hf’. UE. wieral St ea dies] belfare 
the close of the battle. Ie desired—and was, of course, obeyed 
—that hig last resting-plave might be amongst the eunners, 
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enemy must liave wrought a great havoc in the 
ITeadquarter Staff; but none of them in reality, 
except General Strangways, were either killed or 
much hurt: and after the few moments spent 
in cxtricating fallen riders from their overthrown 
chargers, this little chister of horsemen remained 
undisturbed, 

If any man, appalled by the void which now 
vawned in the very centre of the Allied defences, 
were inclining to harbour despair, he might turn 
to the Headquarter Stalf and there come under 
the spell that is wrought in moments of trial by 
a conmmander who seems tree from care. After 
seeing the Russians break over the crest, Lord 
Raglan had to witness their gathering on the 
reverse slope of the Ridge, and this at a time 
when he had not in hand one battalion with 
which to beat back the assault. Was lis calm a 
sheer quality or mool of the soul searce de- 
pendent on outward cireumstance? Or, was it 
perhaps a mask conccaling—for the good of his 
people—all outward signs of care? From the 
spot where he sat in Ins saddle on the reverse 
slope of the Ridge he could see the small remnant 
of the 55th, but this body was secaree 100 strony, 
and moreover had just been surprised and driven 
back from the crest. Im so scant a number of 
cisco mfited men, did he still see a power of resil- 
jenve that might work the needed miracle ? 

When the Russians surprised and drove back 
that small remnant of the Soth, they lingered as 
though well coutent with the ground they already 
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had wor, and the hundred discomfited English, 
not being pursued, were able to bevin thei rally 
at a distance of only a few yards from the crest- 
work. TDesides Colonel Warren, and Licutenant- 
(‘vlonel Dawbenecy, they had with them Lieutenant 
Warren (the son of their eliief), Lieutenant George 
Morgan, and Eusien Wenry Burke, the Adjutant. 
The value of the exertions made by these officers, 
ancl the quality of the men they commanded, will 
be inferred from what follows. Whilst still at only 
pistol-shot distance from the Russian swarm, the 
rally was so promptly, so completely effected, that 
within a period of sume three or four minutes 
from the time of its discomtiture, this small band 
vf men stood formed up anew im good onder, An 
aide-de-camyp salloped wp at that moment with an 
order to attack.* The line first poured its fire 
into the body of Itussians which hung on the 
erest, then charged, and charged home with the 
bayonet. There ensued an intermixture of the 
English with the enemy's soldiery, Our officers, 
no less than their men, became engayed in per- 
sonal conflicts, which put them to the use of their 
pistols ; and, during some moments, the fighting 
was close; but at leneth the Russian mass, after 
loosening out into clusters, becan to fall back, 
wid tHe remnant of the 55th onee more took 
possession of its oll eround under the crest-work. 
The enemy’s soldiery covered their retreat by a 
continuous fire, and moved slowly with the ai 


* This order, as I infer (sce the last note bul two), was from 
Lord Raglan, 
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of troops feeling and knowing that although re- 
pressed for the moment, they were strongly and 
closely supported. 

At the centre of the Ridge, there yet stood 
these troops of the vanguard which had there 
bruken over the crest, for they had not been 
tempted to descend the hillside in pursuit of the 
retreating French luattalion, and still clung to 
the ground they had won. But Egerton, we saw, 
marching castward hy fours, had come round 
from our left to the part of the Post-road close in 
front of Pennefather’s camp, and now changing 
his coluinn of march into a line fronting north 
towards the enemy, he at onee advaneed up the 
ridve-side. Before long, lie was supported on his 
right rear, for the diseomlited battalion of the 7th 
Léger had been rallying in Pennefather’s camp 
with admirable despatch. The experiment of 
advancing in line after the manner of the English 
had been abandoned, and the battalion when 
formed up anew was in double eolumn of com- 
panies, In that last state of formation it once 
more marehed wp on the richt of the Post-road, 
and, Everton being on the left front of the French, 
the two movements tovether constituted an ad- 
vance in echelon of nearly 1100 Alhes. Under 
this pressure, and especially, perhaps, at the sight 
of the Frenel column, the cnemy’s troops on the 
crest began to fall back, and soon, the whole crest 
of the Howe Mideve was free from its Russian 
assailants, Whilst still on the reverse slope of 
the Tide the battalion of the 7th Léger, and the 
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little foree under Eeerton, were both of them 
brought to a halt. 

The readiness with which the enemy's van- 
guard thus surrendered the crest, was owing in 
part to the overthrow which their comrades on 
their night had been just before sufferimg when 
attacked by the 55th Regiment ; but it is evident 
that they must have been also discouraged by the 
sense of having come under fire from their own 
artillery. 


V. 


A change, whieh hronght lack to the Allies 
their half-lost advantage of crownd, was plainly 
one of great inoment; but it did not result after 
all from any hard struggle, and the real trial of 
strength was yet to come. The Russians who had 
yielded so easily were only at most the advanced 
guard of a powerful force, and had scarce, perhaps, 
seen the vast good they micht have dune to their 
cause by holding the crest a while lonver, if only 
during three or four minutes, The trunk of the 
assailant force, enclosed in its sheathing of lesser 
columus and skirmishers, had not ceased for an 
Instant to heave its way forward, and it came 
fraught with power, <A central mass 2000 
strony which came guarded in the way we have 
scen by ensheathing columns was even at the 
first a formidalle assemblage of infantry, but 
much more so now, because Fortune lending her 
aicl to the tacticiau’s skill had shielded this huve 
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CHAP. compact trunk from all the carlier perils of the 
_** advance, and broucht it in unimpaired strength 
sd Period home up to the foot of the Ridge. How would 
this great trunk column be met by troops so dis- 
posed near the centre of the Ridge as to be able to 
take part in the struggle? France and England 
were there ; but in what proportion and strength ? 
Foress that France had on the Lidge her battalion of the 
collected to 7th Léger, and some 60 [resh soldiers approach- 
meet it. | 
ing would bring up her numbers here gathered to 
little short of 1000. As regards our own people, 
we shall not find that Upton’s 120 men on our 
right, or Farren’s 200 on onr left, were withdrawn 
from their posts to meet the attack on our centre; 
aml the only English troops destined to act in 
this threatened part of the field were the remnant 
of the 55th, now counting about 80 or 90, and 
the 170 men under the colowrs of the 57th, with 
besides Colonel Everton’s 200 coming up the 
ridge-side in support. These 450 Buylish, when 
added to the numbers of the French, would bring 
up the Allies now awaiting attack to a strength 
of rather more than 1400. The remnant of the 
Tue posi bdth, as before, was some way to the west of the 
oceupied. Post-road, and on its Jelt, though thrown forward 
diagonally a little beyond the crestwork, the men 
under the colours of the 57th were on that more 
advaneed strip of grounl which we saw them 
directed to occupy ;* but the 7th Léger on the 
right of the Post-road am! Eecrton’s force on its 
left were still on the reverse slope. 


* Sec ante, p. 322. 
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With these somewhat disjointed resources at. 
hand, and surrounded by the officers of lis Stalf, 
General Pennefather was scrutinising the advance 
of the enemy’s heavy trunk column from ground 
near the right of the 57th, when there all at once 
rushed to his side a young officer of Zouaves, a 
man of so fiery a spirit, and so kindling with the 
joy of battle, that he seemed to be invested—so 
Pennefather said—with a singular radiance. ‘The 
officer had brought with him some 60 Zouaves, 
ancl it is believed that both he and lis men were 
a part, if not the entirety, of that same truant 
force which we saw in their glory recapturing 
Boothby’s three guns. With an air of enthusiastic 
(levotion, the young officer placed both himself 
and his men at Pennefatler’s disposal; and it 
presently appeared that he brought with Inm 
something more than the aid of sixty brave, 
fivht-loving soldiers; for—as though he were 
arined with authority by virtue of sume Zouave 
prerogative—he audaciously undertook to provide 
that—not merely his own men, but also—other 
French troops should conform to the English 
General's pleasure. He accordingly asked Penne- 
father how he would like to have the forces 
disposed. 

Penuefather gladly caught at the opportunity 
which thus seemed to offer for fighting ouce more 
(as we always saw him yearning to do) in advance 
of the crest. Looking back in the direction of 
his right rear he saw the 7th Léger on the reverse 
slupe, and he said he would like that this battalion 
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should move forward to ground on the right of the 
57th; that it should there take its stand; that 
the G0 Zonayes should link it to the English regi- 
ment by taking post between the two; and that 
by these united bodies of French and English the 
trunk of the enemy's forces should be met before 
reaching the crest. Tle heaven-sent captain of 
Zouaves proved able to fulfil his bold promise. 
At his impetuous bidding the French battalion 
advaneed, and the array desired by Pennefather 
was soon completed. On ground some way down 
in advance of the crest the 900 men of the 7th 
Leger formed the right and the centre of this little 
order of battle; whilst the G0 Zouaves, and the 
170 nen wider the evlowrs of the 57th, constituted 
its left wing. The array showed a bend at one 
part, because the 170 English (who were drawn 
up in line) had brought their left shoulders for- 
ward. The 7th Léger was still in column, but 
placed at cleploying distance from the 60 Zouaves 
drawn up on its left, umd ready to extend into 
line. 

In anticipation of a later moment, 1t may here 
be sul that upon the near approach of the great 
trunk column, a stall oflicer® calloped up to the 
part of the crestwork where lay the remnant of 
the 55th, then from 80 to 90 strong, and asked 
why the foree did not charge; and that thereupon 
Colonel Dauheney, springing over the parapet 
with some 30 of the men, moved rapidly off to lis 


* Captain Itarding, unless I mistake, uide-de-camp to Penne 
father. 
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right front in a direction for making the attack, 
of which we shall by-and-by hear. Still later, 
but in time to take part in their movement, the 
last remnant of the 55th, with a streneth of 
from 50 to 60 men, moved forward and aligned 
on the left of the men gathered under the colours 
of the 57th,* thus swelling a little the numbers of 
what we call the ‘left wing” Colonel Egerton 
with his 200 men of the 77th was not brought to 
the front at this moment; and, omitting lis foree, 
the number of the Allies now immediately about 
to engage, comprised in all rather more than 1200, 
of whom nearly 1000 were Trench. 

So at tlis central part of the Ridge, where 2000 
Russians were about to be met first or last by 
nearly 1200 opponents, with 200 more in support, 
there was not that huge disparity of nuinbers 
which had characterised the earlier fights of the 
morning; but of these 1200 Allies no less than 
900 were troops which we suw showing signs of 
weakness, whilst these, as it chanced, stood se 
placed as to be directly confronting the advance 
of the great trunk celumn, and were therefore 
apparently destined to bear the brunt of the en- 
counter, It seemed that the fate of ihe combat, 
carrying with it the fate of the battle, if not of the 
Invasion itself, might after all come to depend 
upon the jutherLo uncertain quality of a young 
French battalion.} 

* So that (sce footnote, p. 975) they had the few riflemen 
under Tryon on their immediate rizht. 


+ That Pennefather himself so thought is shown by the ex- 
tract from his despatch given in the Appendix, Note X. 
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Lefore witnessme the advance of the great 
trunk column, we must see what troops stood 
confronting it at the head of the Quarry Ravine; 
and in reference to that last subject some few 
words of elucidation seem necessary. 

Those portions of the enemy's vanguard which 
gaincd aid held for some minutes the crest of 
Home Ridge were, all of them, troops which had 
avoided the Barrier by turning one or other of its 
flanks ;* and when they pushed on their advance 
beyond that part of the Post-road, they there left 
behind them a ribbon of ground which neither 
they nor any other of their people had as yet 
overswept. Without knowing this, 1t might be 
hard to account for the presence of English 
soldiery, interposed (as we shall presently see 
them) between the head of the great trunk column 
and the enemy's more advanced troops. 

After the close of his fighting on the Kitspur, 
Bellairs had worked Ins way across to the Barrier, 
und was now lying posted behind it with only, 
indeed, a small remnant of his three companies ; 
but haying near him some officers of other regi- 
ments and several little knots of soldiery who 
brought up the whole number of men to about 
150. 

Preceded hy a thick line of skirmishers, the 
head of the great trunk column was now seen 
approaching the DBarrier, Dellairs and the other 

* As explained anir, ». $12, where it is shown that the 


‘vanguard " was furnished cxelusively by what lad been the 
Nanking columns, 
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officers were preparing to make a stand at this cuap, 
sput, when a field-ollicer, whose name is un- Vi. 
known, called out suddenly, ‘Retire!’ He re- 3 Period. 
A lketreat of 
peated this order several times, and then rode thetew 
, English 
jt all i i Je LHCPCOU POU, OS Wiles TPRILUPitl, troopain 
back at a gallop. Thereupon, as was natural 


the men connected the words of the officer with the flell. 
the example he seeined to be giving them, and 
at once bevan to run; but Bellairs said, ‘Don't 
‘run, men!’ and, other oflicers repeating lis 
words, the greater part of the soldiers were 
promptly restrained, and thenceforth ceased to 
move otherwise than at a walk. When ordered, 
however, by Bellairs to keep up their firing, they 
could ouly answer, ‘We lave no ammunition, 
‘sir Without means of fire themselves, they 
yet had to move wiler ceaseless blasts of mus- 
ketry which struck duwn some of their number, 
and almost made it scem strange that their de- 
struction should so long remain incomplete ; for, 
wherever they luoked, they saw the twies and 
the shivering leaves of the brushwood eut and 
tossed by the pelting lead; but, on the other 
haud, they now found themselves sheliered from 
urtillery-fire by the close presence of the pursuing 
column, and, upon the whole, this change was felt 
as aw reliel, Other knots of our selliery became 
linked im retreat with the troops near Dellairs, 
lringing wp their full mumber to nearly, perhaps, 
“005 and amongst the accessious on the right— 
proper rivht—of our line was that score of men 
under Vaughan (chiefly men of the ‘20th’ and 
Guardsmen), wliom we saw doing venturesome 
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service In an earlier stage of the battle. From 
time to time after retreating a little way, Vaughan 
eausecl the men with him to turn and show front; 
and, there being amongst them a few who had 
some cartridges left, he was able to vex the 
assailants with occasional shots; but of course 
no such efforts as these could retard for even an 
instant the mareh of the heavy trunk column; 
aud, indeed, at this time our interposed soldiery 
must have been doing the cnemy more good than 
liarm, because they screened him from artillery- 
fire. 

The 200 English retiring from before the great 
column might well cast their eyes up the slopes 
of Home Itidge in wistful search alter some force 
brought forward to mect the attack. At first 
they looked southward in vain; and indeed it 
docs not appear that they, at any time, saw the 
‘left wing’ of the Anglo-French foree eolleeted 
by Pennefather in advanee of the crest; but 
somewhat suddenly, and with great joy, they 
found that they were retreating upon a strong 
column of red-capped soldiery drawn up in good 
order at a distance of no more than about a hun- 
dred yards. ‘This foree, as we know, was the 
battalion of the 7th Léger, 

The interposed distance was lessening every 
instant; and it soon became fit that without an- 
other moment’s delay our people should cease to 
linger between the French and the Itussians; for 
Whilst being themselves almost harmless for want 
of cartridges, they were screenimey the enemy from 
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the fire of a strong battalion. Accordingly, the 
knot of men under Vaughan, with the rest of 
those forming the right—proper right—of the 
interposed, English troops, fell back into the rear 
of the French colwmn, and then briskly re-front- 
ing formed line; but towards the centre and left, 
our men, though preparing to do the like, had 
become so weary, so sullen, so callous hy this 
time to danger, that they were provokinely slow 
in thelr movements, andl they remaimed mmter- 
posed between the French and the Russians even 
down to the time when the head of the enemy’s 
column was within pistol-shot of the 7th Léger. 
With natural tinpatience the commander of the 
French battalion rode forward crying out to 
Bellairs and the English soldiery near lim :— 
‘Come! do retire: we are going to open;’ * and 
his appeal somewhat quickened the movement of 
the English to whom he was speakiny. 

They at length fell back into the rear of the 
French battalion, and there, formed wp in support 
as Vauvhans men on the right had already done; 
but by the time that the front had been thus at 
last cleared, the heacl of the Russian column was 
so near that its solidiery, if so they should choose, 
micht charge home, aud offer cold steel without 
first having to suller under more than one round 
of fire, 

Therefore the task now engaging tlie troops of 

* *©Mais retires vous, Nous allons ouvrir.’ The word 


‘mais,’ | think, discloses the impatience which [ hare sought 
Lo express lry * Come !” 
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this young French battalion was one more than 
commonly difficult, From out of their column 
formation they undertook nothing less than to 
effeet a deplovinent in the face of a powerful 
enemy now only a few paces distant. The bat- 
talion passed bravely through that trying part of 
the ordeal, and meanwhile was able to exert a 
formidable power of destruction, unhampered as 
yet apparently by any approaching mistrust, The 
file-firing executed bv the ranks already in front 
was excellent, and yet hardly more sure than that 
of the soldiery in the deploying companies, whio 
steadily delivered their shots one after another as 
each man ranged into line. The calm prowess of 
the French during those moments of file-hring 1s 
proved by the havoc they wrought. Under the 
lire which poured down from their extended and 
still extending front the Russians fell in numbers 
so vreat—sone dropping together in knots, and 
even in clumps—that before many moments the 
shattered faee of the column had sunk down into 
an almost continuous bunk of prostrate saldiery. 
With the bodies of their slaughtered and wounded 
ennrades thus lopped duwn before it in heaps, the 
unstricken part of the column diselosed a rare 
fortitude, and, though stavwering, did not yet 
break; but it is evident that a body thus appal- 
lingly maimed and stopped dead in its path of 
attack could hardly be in a state for resisting an 
instant charge with the bayonet. 

A respite, however, was given. Strange as the 
interruption may seem where the two opposed 
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forees were only a few paces asunder, there fol- 
lowed a moinent—nay, moments—of suspended 
action. J rom some cause or other it happened 
that, with victory almost in ils rasp, the young 
French battalion was seized with misgiving, One 
solution represents that its suldiery liad trusted to 
the prospect of being able to reload for another 
round of fire, and then all at onec came to see 
that, whilst they were still handling thetr ram- 
rods, the enemy might be on them with the bay- 
gnet. Be that as it may, the battalion lost its 
moment for charging, then visibly loosened in 
structure. then ceased to stand fast. From several 
parts of the line, and more especially from its 
lank companies, men began here and there to 
drop out, with a tendency to gather in towards 
the rear of the centre. It is true that towards 
the centre and the left of the battalion the sol- 
diery Who had begun falling hack stopped short 
in their retrograde course when they found them- 
selves confronted by the English line under 
Bellairs, which now stood formed up im stiff 
order across their line of retreat; but the evil, 
if not beyond remedy, was beginning, remember, 
in the direct front und in the close presence of 
a powerful enemy, was involving a body of no 
less than 900 men —Tull three-fourths of the 
whole allied strength here placed in array — 
and thus threatening te end every hope of de- 
fending the Lidge against its present assailants. 
Qnee again, therefore, much seemed depending 
upon the way in which this young French bhat- 
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talion might pass through its next moments of 
trial. 

To understand what now happened, it must be 
borne in mind that not only Pennefather himself, 
but even the more cool-blooded staff officers act- 
ing under lis orders, had been wrought up by 
this time to a high piteh of zeal. Elate with 
the keen, ceaseless work of fight after fight—too 
incessant to leave room for care—and vlowing 
with the sense of a victorious ascendant long 
maintained over hosts of assailants, they all more 
or less had upon them that flush of the soul— 
that Faith as the Prophet would call it—which 
vives power over herds of men. They were en- 
tering, however, upon a singular task. Wuthin a 
few paces of a powerful enemy, they undertook 
nothing less than to rally a youny French bat- 
talion which was withstanding the commands and 
entreaties of its own officers, aud to do this by 
mere force of words shouted out in a foreign 
Longite. 

It wis upon the left of Vaissier’s battalion that 
General Pennelather had placed himself at this 
time with a number of other horsemen near him— 
with Colonel Wilbraham, with Captain Thackwell, 
Captain Glazbrook, Captain Iarding, Captain 
M'Donald, and several more who belonged for the 
most part to the stalof the 2d Division, Facing 
cast for the moment, and from the vantage-height 
of them saddles, the General and lis attendant 
stall officers looked llankwise along the French 
vauks; and, when the line faltered, they all at 
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once burst down upon it in a torrent of vehement 
speech. ‘ Brothers,’ ‘Comrades,’ ‘My brave fel- 
‘lows,’ ‘ Forward !’—these turned into French, and 
repeated’ again, and again, and again—were some 
of the more predominant words which they hurled 
at the shaken battalion. The phrases they chose 
might be shuple, and spoken perhaps more or less 
In the accents of the barbarous north; but the 
great trunk column was close, and the hearers of 
this eager appeal were alter all men of a race 
deeply priziug its honour in war. The French 
sokliery listened, nay sccmed to acknowledge, 
andl acknowledee with favour, the value of a 
fresh inotive power. They tovk heart. They 
ceaseil tu fall back, and perhaps if the whole bat- 
talion had been under the same wholesome sway, 
ib might have not only rallied completely, but 
even passed into the mood for undertaking a 
bayonet-charae, 

But with the right of the battalion, meanwhile, 
all seemed to be going on ill. There, the soldiery 
were not within hearing-reach of Pennefather or 
the officers near him; and despite all the velie- 
ment efforts of the French oflicers (who were 
striking their men right aud left with the flat of 
the sword), numbers not only turned and broke 
in disorder, but fell back so heavily upon the 
friendly line of the Enelish as to burst their way 
through it. This occurred at the part of the line 
Where Vaughan had drawn up the small thread of 
soldiery under him. 

Yet, even in this the most disordered part of 
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Vaissier’s battalion, there were some who refuseil 
to yield. aA young French officer hoisted his cap 
upon the potnt of his uplifted sword, and ran out 
several paces to the front. An English officer 
sprang forward, and stoud at his side. Another, 
and another darted out to the same advanced 
spot, and there, the four remained steadfast, pro- 
voking a great flight of musket-balls without 
being even once struck. 

But all this devotion did not yet tur the 
hearts of the broken and retreating French troops, 
and those of the enemy’s soldiery who directly 
coufronted this seene of disorder and flight, now 


joyfully saw their occasion, With exultant ‘ hur- 


‘ralis’ they sprang forward to clench the victory 
which fortune seemed to be proffering. 

But then all at once those same Russians 
stopped dead. 

Why the eneiny thus retracted lis purpose we 
shall presently see, ut the effect of the change 
must be first for a moment observed. It eave 
respite to the discomfited French, and enabled 
the oflicers ta make at the least an endeavour 
towards staying the retreat of their men, and 
bring them once more to the front, With excel- 
lent zeal thev seized the opportunity thus hap- 
pily olfered them, The four French and English 
ollicers we suw springing out to the front were 
still on their ground; and now from the rear of 
the spot where Vanehan stood, a voice was all at 
vice heard ¢rying ont in French: ‘Drums to the 
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‘front!’* <At this bidding, not only the drum- «Hap, 
mers, but with them also the buglers, ran boldly _ se 
out to the front, aud in another moment they * Perted 
were storming and storming at the conscience 

of the troubled battalion with their passionate 
‘Double quick, charge.’ + Nor altogether im vain. 

Men could not indeed at the instant recover for- 
mation, but they could and they did stay their 

flight one after another, and front once more to 

the enemy. The few English soldicry whuse line 

we saw broken by fuuitives remained intermixed 

with their fricudly disturbers, Some here, and 

some there, wherever they most fitly eould, they 

all now aligned with the French, and stood with 

them shoulder to shoulder, 

But what was the sudden constraint whieh 
held back the exulling enemy in the midst of 
his charge, and gave the French time ler this 
rally ? 

Without firing a shot, Colonel Daubeney, at the cotene 
head of his thirty men of the 55th, had beenall this sinatar 
while approaching the right flank of the creat 
trunk column; and perceiving, when near, thivt 
the head of the column was cngaged with troops 
in its front, he resolved to attack its second bat- 
talion, the battalion which, at quarter distance, 
was next in rear to the one standine foremost, 

That seeoud battalion, as it happened, had been 
ordered the moment before to deploy to its right, 
and the evolution was beginning accordingly, 


* ‘Avaneeg, lea tamlours !’ + The ‘ pos de charge," 
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when Daubeney sprang at its flank with the 
thirty men he was leading; and along with his 
people he not only wedged liumself in between 
the 2d and Sd companies of the riven battalion, 
but tore lis way on and on into the centre of 
the mass. There, at one time, the assailants and 
the assailed stood so closely locked together that 
their power to hurt one another was almost for 
some instants suspended, and with one Russian 
officer thus pinioned by the weight of the crowd, 
Colonel Daubeney—then compressed in like 
manner himself—exchanged a smiling acknow- 
ledgment of the duress suflered by each. In 
the earlier moments of this audacious attack, 
the colour-serezeant Charles Walker—a man of 
creat size and wreat strenuth—had wielded the 
butt-end of lis rifle with prodigious effeet; and 
now when Envlish and Russians became so 
jaumned up together that none could make use of 
their weapons, this huge colour-sergeant was still 
fiercely driving a rent through part of the close 
compressed crowd, doing this more or less by the 
power of his mighty shoulders and arms, but also 
by dint of the blows he laid i right and left with 
his fist, and the war he maintained with his feet 
against the enemy's ankles and shins.* Our 
men held to their leader's design. Some were 

* Colour-sergeant Charles Walker is now one of the Yeomen 
of the Guard Speaking of his exploits in this charge, Sir 
Charles Daubeney writes :--* Te used the butt of his rifle with 
‘prodizious erect until we got jammed wp, and then with fists 
‘and by dint of pushing and kicking axsiste] me and those 
‘with me most malerially in our pas-age through,’ 
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wounded, sone slain, and some—one or two— 
taken prisoners; but the rest of them still leld 
thivir course, still went on forcing their way be- 
twixt the howling ranks of the enciny; and this 
sinvular charge did not end wntil Daubeney with 
the remains of his ‘thirty’ had cleft a path 
through the battalion from flank to flank, and 
come oul at last into open ur on the east of the 
ercat trunk column. Besides Colonel Daubenecy 


himself (who was not even wounded in the course of 


this exploit), there came out alive a number of men 
who had charged with him through the Iattalion, 
and amongst them the stroug and resolute Colour- 
seryeant Chirles Walker, Thomas Layland, Donald 
M‘Intosh, William Simith, Jeremiah Ready, John 
Stokes, James Ryan, John Prindiville, William 
Casterton, Thomas Gale, Edward Mallard, Michael 
Kilbride, Thomas Sanders, and Willinm King. 
Sergeant Ashe became separated im the throng, 
anil did not emerge with the rest on the further 
or eastern flank of the column, but le too was 
one of the thirty whe took part in Danheney’s 
charge. If 1 knew the names of the rest, | would 
place them on the same honoured roll. 

Although suffering perhaps but small loss in 
Killed and wounded from the steel of its thirty 
assiliunts, a body some G00 strony eonld hardly be 
thus torn aml riven from flank to flank without 
filling into confusion; aml confusion in this 
second battalion at such « moment, imported a 
yeb wider misehich [ts effect upon the Russian 
battalion engaged all this while in the front may 
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GHAR. be imagined by all, and by soldiers will be even 

_ SE inferred. No sollicry whilst closely engaged 

sdPerv! along their whole front could well help being 
pilsicdl upon hearing the roar of fresh tumult 
burst out in their rear, and presently coming to 
learn that the battahon which had there been 
supporting them at quarter distance was itself 
now engaged with sume new enemy tearing in 
through its ranks ; and accordingly, when Culonel 
Daubeney emerged on the east of the column, 
he had not only worsted the body which direetly 
reeeived his attack, but had frozen the rush of 
the torrent let loose on the broken French sol- 
diery, and was now so coercing the foremost Lus- 
sinn battalion that sume, if not all, of its troops 
ilready began to fall back. 

Choer from What was happening thus in the rear of the 

talons wp 9 foremost Russian battalion could neither be seen 
by the men of the 7th Léver, nor by the English 
stall oflicers near them; but perhaps General 
Ponnefather, although not knowing the cause, 
still was able to diseern signs of weakness in 
(he ranks direetly confronting him. What we 
know is that he now seized his moment. To the 
cries, the commands, the entreaties of the French 
officers, to the swelling appeal of the clarions, to 
the trebled roll of the drmus, there acceded a 
joyous ‘hurrah!’ begun by General Pennefather 
himself, and the horsemen around him, taken up 
by our troops on his left, taken up by the men 
near Bellairs, and earried along the thread of the 
English soldiery to where, on the neht under 
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Vaughan, our men stood intermixed with the car, 
French. Thackwell’s charger was at this mo- _ vb ; 
ment shot under him, but Pennefather and the “4? 
rest of the horsemen arvund him were still in 

their saddles, and now achieving their purpose. 

Aided on their left by the simultaneous advance victorious 

of the troops that we there saw disposcdd—the the Freneh 
900 men of the 7th Léger, and the few Tnglish — 
soldiers supporting or combating with them, passe: 

over the 1iterposed bank of prostrate Russians, 

and victoriuusly made good their advance in the wverthrow. 

wake of the great tiink column now slowly re- oe 
treating before them. - 

The pursuit was not orderly, and with every Exultation 
step in advance the French aud the English be- French 
came more and more intermingled, Great indeed 
during these happy moments was the exultation 
of the French soldiery, and they liked, whilst 
{hey moved on and on, to be both giving and 
inviting congratulations. The sixty Zouaves, now 
broken into several clusters, were more especially 
eager for these interchanges of sentiment; and 
over and over again whilst bounding merrily for- 
ward one or other amonest them would find time 
and breath to accost some Englishman near him, 
‘ Ah well, come,’ they would say, ‘we French, you 
‘see now, we are good for something after all. 
‘Are we not?—are we not?’ They felt that 
now at last, if never before, they could honestly 
speak to our people in this tone of seklerly 
fellowship. 
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When the great trunk column advanced, its 
flanks, as we saw, were well covered by ample 
bodies of infantry; but these, although moving 
abreast of it, were so far sundered from the cen- 
tral line of inarch by distance, by the obstructions 
OF the copsewood, aud finally by the dimuess of 
the atmosphere there heavily laden with smoke, 
that they did not become involved in the fight we 
lhiave just been observing. Now, however, they, 
some of them, approached the right flank of that 
force wander Swyny and Ainshe which still lay 
extended in line on the ground where last we 
Observed it, and still fronted towards the north- 
oust, 

This body united eomprised, as we know, a 
wins of the 21st Fusilicrs, and the main body 
of the 63d Regiment, troops numbering altogether 
mnere than 600 men. The lusiliers were mag- 
uificent troops, men of the finest natural quality 
and highly trained, wlulst the 63a was a body 
which owed a great proportion of its numerical 
strength to lads mewly and hastily recruited in 
the eity of Dublin, who, until they moved down 
tu the port for embarkation, had never executed 
so Inuch as even one march. But the love of a 
fizht was a passion which might move the young 
Irish recruit no less than the proud J*usilier, and 
vive sinclencvss of purpose to two dissimilar bodies 
engaged side by side in the same conflict. Their 
wnited array was about to face round to the cast 
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in resistance to the body advancing against their 
right flank; but, a fresh mass of Russians appear- 
ing, tley presently found themselves challenyed 
along their whole line, and therefore did not 
change front. 

During the earlier moments of the combat now 
beginning our soldiery were bitterly vexed, for 
the wetted chambers of thei firclocks refused 
every spark tliat was offered, but at length, by 
help of the flame-jets from many and many a cap, 
the muskets were warmed into life and power, 
and the fire of these 600 men extended in lne 
soon became so destructive that before long, the 
Russian masses showed siens of being in torment. 
Then, whether by word of conmand, or under the 
force of some impulse growing suddenly common 
to all, the whole of this united body began to 
move forward in line. The exulting soldiery 
were obstrueted und cdisjoined from one another 
by the interposed brusliwood, but they tore their 
way on in full ery, as though madly chasing the 
fire which shot out in numberless jets through 
a dim bank of smoke. The wild joy of the Irish 
recruits infected the rest of the line, and the 
superb Fusiliers, hardly less than the young 68d, 
were seized and carricd away by the phrenzy of 
battle.* Against this tornado of warlike passion 
the Russian throngs could not stand, and their 
jovful assailants—now extended even more than 


“ In speaking to Colonel Ainslie of his regiment, the Royal 
North British Fusiliers, the Duke of Wellington once described 
it as ‘all that a regiment should be.’ 
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at first—swept on driving all before them, Still 
fronting towards the north-east (as they had done 
when beginning their charge), they held on diagon- 
ally across no small part of the battle-field, till 
thei line was at length astride the Post-road, the 
63cl on the right of the road, and the wing of the 
21st on the left. Even then, they did not long halt, 
but the direction of their continued advance so 
far changed as to lose all its eastward tendency, 
and they now moved due north along both the 
sues of the Post-read., 

These 600 men in effect had so ordered their 
course of action that having first overthrown 
the whole force which encountered them in their 
appointed part of the battle-field, they afterwards 
crossed obliquely into the ‘fighting ground’ of 
other troops, and were now the foremost of the 
Allied infantry in that central part of the field by 
which the great trunk column had advanced and 
retreated, They here found themselves closely 
confronted by heavy bodies of Russians which 
had ceased to retreat, and were undertaking, as it 
seemed, to make an obstinate stand, 

Our people still pressing forward, the enemy’s 
masses gave way; but, this time, with evident 
reluctance, and, even when the columns had 
yielded, there remained many clusters of in- 
(ignant soldierv standing out against the shame 
of retreating, and trying to hold their ground. 
The enenry at one moment tried to make a stand 
at the Barrier by defending it from the reverse or 
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north side; but all lis efforts proved vain, and the 
(lefeated masses, still pursued by the men of thie 
21st and 63d, poured down bv the line of the 
Post-roud as well as by the old country track 
throueh the entrance of the Quarry Itavine. 

Qn lis ehestnut near the colours of the 63d, 
and exposed to the fire they were drawing, Colouel 
ewruy had been welcoming Dalzell (lis senior 
Major), saying genially, “Yes, 1 knew you were 
‘on arity in the trenches, but like a good fellow 

‘you've come, und Tim glad to have you here. 
‘Go and bring up the Icft;"* and then—tittle 
thinking, perliaps, that the offen: he had greeted 
would presently become lis suecessor—he gave 
the eur to his Adjutant, Dientenant Lobert Ben- 
nett, who rode up to ask for instructions. Bennett, 
pointing to the unbridled rush of our soldiery 
past both the flanks of the Durrier, said :— 
‘Vlad we not better stop them?’ The Colonel 
looked keenly alwad, as though weigling the 
answer he woull give, then suddenly dropped 
out of his saddle; and, the adjutant being at 
this moment stricken, and Ins horse too receiving 
a shot, and ramping up into the air, there was pre- 
sently a wreck on the ground, the colonel lying 
slain by a ball through the head, the adjutant 
severely wounded, the charger dying or dead. 

* Major the Touble. Molert Dalzell liad been the field-officer 
in the treneles daring theday ane the night of the 4th November, 
and When relieved from that duty on the nidming af the battle, 


had come tip in time to take part in the change described ante 
Second Period, sec. XViti. 
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Colonel Swyny—a chief much beloved—was 
succeeded in the command of the 63d Regiment 
by Major Robert Dalzell.* 

The victors by this time had become broken 
up in pursuit, and their foremost body of troops 
was one led by Colonel Haines of the 21st, 
who had acting wider him some forty men of 
his own regiment, with besides a few men of 
the 63d. 

Colonel Haines pushed on lis advance till he 
reached the part of the Post-road which our people 
had long before cut by digging a trench across it. 
There he came to a halt, aud conceived the hardy 
idea of maintaining a post at the spot. His chief, 
Colonel Ainslie, adopted the plan, but whilst md- 
ing down with some men to carry it into effect, 
this, the able and honoured conimmander of the 
21st usilicrs, received a mortal wound, His in- 
terrupted task was completed by another. Haines 
not only established the post, but at once began 
to make use of it. Sheltered from the Russian 
artillery by the steep hillside on his left, he not 
only plied with lis musketry the bodies of troops 
standing gathered on the line of the Post-road 


* Tt is believed that of the ten officers of the 63d who were 
wounds in the course of that lengthened advawee which began 
with the charge we saw executed on the left of Home Ridge, 
ad was now driwing tawards its close in the jawaof the Quarry 


Ravine, The one officer who fell at 9 Inter moment was Captain 
Curtois. The names af all the ten killed or wounded officera 


will be foun] in the Appendix, Note ATV, 
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below, but also (from over the parapet of the 
eanseway) dropped a plunging fire down on bat- 
talions in the bed of the Quarry Lavine. 


VII. 
The separated masses of Russians which eonsti- 


tuted the left wing of the assailing forec had been 
marching up nearly abreast of the great trunk 


column, and they began their ascent of the Home a 


Ridge without finding themselves there resisted 
by infantry; but from this alluring immunity 
they drew, on the whole, no advantave, for the 
absence of any interposed soliiery laid them open 
lo the fire of our ordnance. For a while, it is 


true, they were spared. The gun on our right of 


Home Ridge which their foremost column dircetly 
confronted was oue worked at the moment by a 
young artilleryman who had failed to depress it 
sufficiently for striking at troops which, though 
fast coming up, were still some way below the 
erest. Ilis firing was so Iieh that the head of the 
column ascended to within some thirty or forty 
yards of the gun without as yet suffering harm. 
But Captain Yelverton chanced to be present with 
this part of Pennycuick’s battery, and the vantage- 
height of his saddle enabled him to see the exact 
position of the approaching column. Dismount- 
ing from his horse he ran forward to the gun, 
depressed it with his own hand, permitted liniself 
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to deliver one murderous blast of mitrail into the 
thick of the advancing mass, and then, with such 
siniple command as was given iu the words, ‘ Stick 
“to that!’ jianded over the writhing column to 
the mercies of canister-shot no longer wasted in 
air, but tearing throneh flesh and blewd. By the 
time he had reeained his saddle, the soldiery of 
the stricken mass were retreating down the hill- 
sile, ss before, when advancing, so now also, 
Whilst falling hack, they moved parallel with the 
great trunk column, which had been receiving its 
final overthrow at nearly the same moment, 


VILLI. 


Thus the enemy was not only worsted at every 
point he assailed, but driven back sienally and 
With slaughter, and followed down into the lair 
from which he had made his spring. Boussiniére, 
we saw, had come up with a splendid and power- 
ful foree of hiorse-artillerv, and, to sustain the 
Allies in their victorious advance, le now, with 
ereat spirit and alacrity, pushed forward some of 
his uns. 

Ifowever momentous in character, the opera- 
tions we have seen taking place in the course of 
this Third Period filled no great compass of time ; 
and when they came to a close it was only about 
a quarter past nine. 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 


B15 am. To 10 A.M. 


I. 


Although signal, complete, and extending alony 
the whole front of attack, the repulse thus sus- 
tained by the Russians was not in itself such a 
blow as must necds rule the fate of the battle. 
No panic ensued; and indeed the retreating 
masses were in a more collected, more orderly 
state than the troops which pursued them. From 
the failure of this lus last onset, 1t resulted, of 
course, that the enemy's prospect of a victory 
was unin for the time overcast, and that lis 
crounds for going on with the struggle were more 
or less weakened; but he quickly began to dis- 
play lis faculty of courageous resistance; and 
the touting he lad vained on Mount Inkerman 
was unshaken. Still firm on Shell Hill and the 
Juts, still plying the powerful batteries which 
had viven him his overwhelming ascendant in 
the artillery arm, and always keeping in hand no 
less than 9000 fvot-soldicry, who had not as yet 
fired a shot, he was searce to be swept from a 
strouchold thus guarded and armed by the few 
and disordered soldiery now following the retreat 
of his columns. And the pursuing treeps were 
without support. Lord Raglan had not in hand 
so much as even one fresh battalion with which 
he could press the advantage, and the remains 
of his 2d Division and of the Guards were now 
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busied in reorganising their strenath* Large 
French reinforcements, indeed, were approaching 
under Bosquet in person; but for the purpose of 
seizing the purticular ueeasion now offered, they 
had marched forty minutes too late. Nor did the 
Allies find it practicable to carry forward the 
weivht of the battle by moving their ordnance 
arm. The French euns that we saw gallop down 
in mlvance of Tome Ridge were very soon stopped 
in their course, for the long teams which drew 
them began to lose horse alter horse when they 
came under fire from Shell Hill; and Boussin- 
iére’s bold, eager attempt to support the pursuit 
with artillery was thus speedily brought to a 
close. Before lone, the enemy lad ceased to re- 
treat, and was turning upon his pursuers. Far 
from seeing their latest achievement expand at 
once into a victory, the Allies began to lose 
ground; and the French battalion then operat- 
ing on the right front of our centre underwent a 
listurbing reverse. 


IL. 


We left the French ‘6th of the Line’ on the 
right bank of the Quarry Ravine. There, during 
some time, the battalion maintained an extremely 


* More especially in supplying themselves with fresh ear. 
trilgvs. Amongst the 21 Division men ‘worl was passed * 
that they were to go to an indicated spot in rear of the campy 
where the wmmunition awaited them. From this cause it was 
—at least from this in great part — tliat men were so frequently 
geen Walking quietly hack from the front, 
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advanced position without being involved in com- 
bat; but it now was assailed by a strong Russian 
column, and began to fall back. The brave Col- 
onel de Camas himself, however, was still person- 
ally fronting towards the enemy, when a musket- 
ball entered his chest, and by thus inflicting a 
wound which was soon to prove fatal, fulfilled 
that mystic prognosis of Pennefather’s which had 
been able to read ‘death in his face.’ Presently, 
the standard-bearer of the battalion was killed, 
and the cagle, falling with him to the ground, lay 
in danger of being captured by the enemy; but 
Lieutenant-Colonel Goze, who had succeeded to 
the command of the regiment, sprang forward, 
plucked up the fallen banner, raised it high over 
head, aud appealed to the men of the battalion, 
exhorting them to stand by their flag) Many 
vathered around him. Whulst still holding the 
flay-stalf he was wounded in the arm; but with- 
out suffering the colour to fall a second time to 
the ground, le committed it to the charge of 
Lieutenant Bigotte, and the standard was saved 
from capture. Colonel de Camas, was carried 
some way with his retreating battalion upon the 
back of a soldier, but after a while, and, as is 
sald, at his own request, le was laid upon the 
eround, and suffered to fall alive into the hands 
of the enemy.* ‘The battalion, still falling back, 


* In this instanre happily there occurred, it is believed, no 
il] treatment of the woundel man. THe was fuuml dead after 
the battle with no other wound than the one he had recvived 
in the chest whilst bravely confronting the enemy. 
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descemled to lower ground on the mght bank of 
the Quarry Ravine, and the enemy's victorious 
column continued to advance, but not in the very 
wake of the French. It moved southward along 
the high ground, thus turning instead of pursuing 
the defeated battalion. 

By this fanking movement the Russians at 
onee put great stress upon their adversaries. 
Gencral Bourbaki withdrew the 900 men of tle 
ith Léver from the fellowship of the English on 
the west of the Post-road, and placed them near 
the Gth of the Line, thus providing that the two 
battalions which he had in the field should now 
act together, and be ready to afford to each other 
A inutual support. A French battery brought up 
at this time to the top of Mount Head gave wel- 
come support to the infantry, and also drove back 
& column which was undertaking to reoceupy the 
Sandbag Battery;* but General Bourbaki, it seems, 
now considered that all hope of avoiding another 
retreat must depend upon the speedy accession of 
relnforeements.- An officer of the French staff 
—bareheaded and extending his naked sword in 
the air—came galloping back to the Isthmus, 
came vehemently asking for Bosquet, said his 
people were turned by the movement made on 
their flank, and declared that unless they could 
be supported — nay, supported by two or three 

* The Ist battery of 17th artillery brigade, 


+ IT infer this from what follows, and assume that the staff 
olficer spoke with due authority from the Brigadier, 
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regiments—they must be again falling back.* To 
vive such a message to Bosquet was to declare an 
instant need for some thousands of fresh troops.+ 
There were no reinforcements so near as tu be 
able to meet this exigency at once, and appar- 
ently it now lay in the power of the enucmy to 
thrust back both the 6th of the Line and the 7th 
Léger, thus ridding the field of all Frenchmen, 
except the truant body of Zouaves. But happily 
the Russians did not see the occasion presented 
to them, or at all events did not seize it. 


III. 


The state of the atmosphere was sucli that the 
victorious advance of tle enemy's column on the 
right of the Quarry Tavine could be seen by 
troops acting in the more central part of the 
field; and our people there, when they ob- 
served that their flank was thus turned, could 
hardly help seemyg that the positions they held 
were somewhat too far in advance. Thongh 
slowly and sparingly, they nevertheless yielded 
crowned, 

And now too on the opposite flank the enemy 
threw out a column which turned the left of our 

* This was stated by the staif ofliver to one of our artillery 
caplains as the purport of the communication le was wanting 
to make to Bosymet. 

+ The strength of the French regiments waa such that to ask 
for ‘two or three’ of them would be to ask for from 3000 to 
6OC) men, 
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troops engaged on the line of the Post-road. Ex- 
cept avainst that one expedient, the position laid 
hold of by Haines in the jaws of the Quarry 
Ravine was one of singular strength; for whilst 
alfording his men perfect shelter from the enemy’s 
batteries it enabled him to fend back the masses 
confronting lim on the line of the Post-road, and 
at the same time to harass the troops on his right 
which stood crowding beneath him in the bed of 
the chasm; but he had perceived from the first 
that he must withdraw his small band from this 
advanced spot if the eneny should push forward 
infantry to turn his left; and, that movement 
now taking place, he fell back to the main picket 
wall, or, as most people called it, the Barrier. 
There, finding limself the senior officer present 
—for General Goldie was busied at some little 
distance — Haines prepared to renew that ten- 
acious defence of the Barrier which others had 
maintained without ceasing in the First and the 
Second Periods of the fight. 

After examining the features of the adjacent 
ground, lhe not only consolidated the defence of 
the Barrier itself, but also planted troops at each 
flank to protect it against turning movements, 
Upon yround a good way advanced in the direc- 
tion of lis left front he moreover established an 
ontpost by placing an officer and some men of the 
68th under the shelter of a broken wall found 
standing in that part of the ficld, with orders to 
observe the enemy's movements on Shell Hill, 
and harass his artillerymen there by a careful, 
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well-sustained fire.* When this lengthened chain 
of soldicry had been formed with the Barrier as 
its chief link and centre it constituted the * Main- 
‘ picket line,’ 

Gencral Goldie, however, though mot present 
for the moment in person at the Darrier, was the 
supreme commander engayed in this fore-central 
part of the field. A brigadier from the first with- 
out any collected brigade, he had succeeded to the 
command of the 4th Division without for the 
moment acquiring any actual increase of power ;t 
but he was not the less a general officer; and 
irrespectively of lis normal command over Haines, 
and the wing of the 21st Fusilicrs, lic here made 
himself a chief of larger authority, by giving 
fixed purpose to the small bands of soldiery of 
different regiments who were drawn within the 
sphere of his power, by wielding them, as occasion 
required with unfailing good fortune, and, above 
all, by maintaiminy the heroi¢ assumption that a. 
picket wall of loose stones, wlich chanced to be 
standing in very contact with a hostile army, 
might be indefinitely defended against it with the 
help of a few lundred men. 

In obedience to the orders we have already ob- 


served, the “7th Léger’ had moved gaily across 
the front of the Barrier to join the French 6th of 
the Line, which was acting on the opposite flank ; 


* The presence of 68th men in an orzanised state near the 
Earrier so soon after the fulse victory of the Secoml Period is 
obviously highly creditable to the regiment. 

* He had become aware of Catheart’s death, and imparted 
the tidings of it to Major Ramsay Stuart. 
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and, as before the last ficht, so also now and hence- 
forth to the end of the day, our people fought 
unaided by others at this their favourite post. 

When Haines relinquished his lodgement within 
the Quarry Ravine, all the enemy’s forces below 
recovered their freedom of action; and soon, a 
creat column appeared moving up along the course 
of the Post-road. Major Dalzell—not governed 
as yet by the policy of holding back within the 
main picket line—brouvht forward the part of his 
63d regiment then gathered about him, and from 
vround within the opening of the Ravine poured 
fire upon the aseending column;* but the Russians 
placed under this ordeal did not stay their ad- 
vance. Dalzell’s horse before long was shot under 
him; and, when at length—after some toil—he 
drew himself out from beneath the trunk of the 
deal or dying charger, he found that the ascend- 
ing mass of Iinssinns had made great way in the 
His men, seant in number, yielded 
eround under the now close pressure of the weighty 
column; and, whilst always keeping busied against 
ita competent sprinkling of skirmishers, fell back 
to rejoin their comrades within the main-picket 
line. 

Under cover of artillery fire, the column brought 


interval, 


* Tt sews that under the influence of persuasions applied at 
the tite When the contest at the Sandbag Battery was tging, 
two companies of the Gl lad been sent off to onr right ; and 
it must not he suppesel that all the other companies remained 
down to this time united. Like ewery other battalion forming 
onr wing engaged in this part of the field, the Gd lad become 
livided into fractions. 
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thus far successfully along tle course of the Post- 
road came on marehing straight for the Barner to 
attack its defemmers in front, whilst moreover, to 
turn their right flank, another column emerged 
from the bed of the Quarry Ravine, by the line of 
the old country track, The defenders, however, 
whilst sheltered at one place by the Barrivr, were 
advantaved elsewhere more or less by the thick- 
ness of the brusliwood around them; and the fire 
of resolute soldiery thus disposed upon an ex- 
tended front, proved so terrible to the dense bodies 
of infantry debouching from the Ravine that, after 
enduring the ordeal for a while, they lost the heart 
or the power to drive their enterprise home; and 
no determined body of troops at this time brought 
its onslaueht so close as to come hand to land 
with our people at their favourite ridge of loose 
stones. On the right of the Darricr our troops 
had no other cover than that which the brush- 
wood afforded, but by fire poured into the column, 
and the bayonet either used or in readiness avainst 
every closer assailant, they found means to throw 
off the weivht of the mass directed against them, 
and drove it back into the eorve. 

Thus our people altovether defeated the two- 
fold endeavour to force their main-picket line ; 
but at the very time of his discomfiture, the enemy 
made hnnself formidable by not only shelling the 
victors, but throwing out a Jaree number of rifle- 
men, whose fire proved destructive ; and although 
for the moment victorious, General Goldie could 
net help seeing that the small foree he wielded 
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must soon become almost null unless he could 
have some little succour. 

The order he thereupon gave conveys of itself 
some idea of the way in which our people were 
maintaining this struggle, Saying, ‘If we don't 
‘get support we shall be cut to pieces,’ he directed 
Major Ramsay Stuart—the only mounted officer 
remaining who was not in command—to gallop 
back to the 2d Division camp and ‘send up the 
‘“camp-euard,” or any other available men he 
‘could find. Those words breathed the very 
spirit of Inkerman. There it was, only there, 
that an officer with a handful of troops would 
hang fastened upon the throat of a hostile army, 
would confess his dire need of reinforcements, and 
yet somehow think to make shift with perhaps 
about one lundred more men. Stuart found in 
the camp when he reached it a little body of in- 
fantry, of about 150 strong, already drawn up 
under two or three officers, to whom he gave 
Goldie’s orders, and they at once began moving 
their force towards the scene of the fight at the 
Barrier.* iding back into the heat of the fight 
With this reinforcement, Ramsay Stuart met a 
body of some thirty English soldiers walking 
tranquilly back from the front. He asked them 
why they were retreating, and they answered 
(through the seryeant who was one of their num- 
her), that they had no one to lead them. Stuart 
ordering then: to align with the reinforcement he 


* Tt is beheved that this hody of 150 mem was a reorganised 
portion of what had been the ‘spent forces,’ 
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brought, they did this at once with great willing- 
ness, and afterwards fought very well, 

Colonel Haines, ton, at nearly this time, made 
a separate effort in person to obtain some small 
reinfurcement, as also a supply of ammunition, 
and not without a result; for Pennefather (with 
Igerton’s assent) gave him an augmented cum- 
pany of the 77th Regiment under Lieutenant 
Acton, and at onee sent forward some cart- 
vidges.* Pennefather, (who had told Colonel 
Everton that the men he required were to skir- 
mish in front), rode across from the left with 
Acton’s company till it reached the Post-road. 
Then—as thouvh it were really his policy to mask 
the scantiness of the reinforcement by tumult— 
he sent the men into the fight by bidding them 
to go fast down the Post-road and shout as loud 
as they could, English soldiery engaged in deter- 
mined, yet orderly fighting, are famed for their 
‘terrible silence,’ interrupted only at cardinal 
moments by the roar of an opportune cheer; and 


* Haines requested Major Rooper of the Rifles to execute 
this mission, but Rooper, not knowing the ground, doubted 
Whether he should be able to find Pennefather; and there 
being no other mounted ofliver within reach, Haines himself 
gtlloped back to see Pennefather, leaving Rooper for the mo- 
ment in charge wt the Barrier, The foree which I have ealled 
“an augmented company of the 77th,’ comprised the company 
which Acton had been commanding all day with the half of 
another company added to it. The first supply of ammunition 
sent down to the Barrier comprised only Minié cartridges, and 
proved useless to the greater number of the men there engaged, 
hecause they were armed with the musket; but the mistake 
Wis afterwurds remedied, 
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these superb 77th men—we saw how they fought 
against Soimonoff’s masses— were disconcerted, 
if seems, by an order which struck them as wild, 
but also by a feeling that they did not know what 
they were todo. Except Lieutenant Acton him- 
self, who moved at their head whilst they marched 
down the Post-road by fours, they had no officer 
with them; and there were not only many who 
grumbled, but some who even tailed off. Acton 
not being cautioned by any one, or otherwise 
suided, continued to move down the Post-road 
till he had entered the Quarry Ravine; but when 
there, he soon found his right turned by a column 
moving up in the bed of the ravine along the old 
carriave-track. The rush and the whit of round- 
shot and shell flying over his head at this time had 
become so loud, that he could not audibly convey 
any order except by bawling into the ear of some 
one soldier at a tine; and it was not without some 
difficulty and loss that he found means to draw 
his men back into the rearof the Barrier. There, 
however, the accession of this little force, with 
besides an importation of cartridges, proved ex- 
ceedingly welcome to our people, for it showed 
them that, despite their isolation, they had been 
neither cut off nor forgotten. They were aided 
(oo before long by a company of the 49th which 
Lieutenant uAstley had made bold to withdraw 
from its post on the right of the camp.* Haines 

* The company until thus withdrawn was furnishing what 


men called *the hay pieket' on ground overlooking the Tcher- 
naya valley. 
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obtained yet one more reinforcement, comprising 


a few score of men; for it chanced that, by the 
eourse of the light, Colunel Morsford, with the 
remaining fraction of lis Kifle battalion, had been 
gradually drawn froin our right to this for e-centra| 
part of the field, where he found himself along- 
side of Colonel Haines, who was his senior officer. 
Haines at onee claimed the right to command 
him, and Horsford lost his independence, but 
gained the advantage of acting in a sphere where 
every man's hel} was precious. 

General Goldie came to visit lis people at the 
Barrier, and there, before many minutes—having 
first had his charger shot wider lim— he was 
struck down mortally wounded. Nowhere else 
on that day could a general fall with more lustre; 
for to be holding this singular post under the fire 
of Shell Hill, aud in very contact with the jaws 
of the Quarry Ravine doubly garnished with 
infantry columns, was to stand grappling with 
Dannenberg's army, and that, too, on the central 
round where its main streneth always stood 
cathered. 

In the absence of Haines, Major Rooper, of the 
1st Rille battahon, was for the moment in charge 
ut the Barrier, but he also presently fell, and his 
wound proved mortal, 

From the moment when Goldie fell, Haines 
exercised an undivided command in this fore- 
central part of the field. Again and again as- 
sailed, he so surely beat back all the masses 
surging up to attack him in front, or striving to 
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turn his right flank, that at the close of this 
Fourth Period he was still holding fast at the 
Barrier, 

The Barrier, however, was now the very fore- 
most spob near the centre of the field to which 
the Allies reinained clinging, and on their mght 
front they were not even trying to maintain the 
conflict. The enemy still oppressed them with 
his overwhelming artillery ; and upon the whole, 
it, before lony, resulted that despite his last sig- 
nal discomfiture lie once more had the ascendant. 

But now—and with what to the Russians seemed 
absolute suddenness—a new power came into 
action. 


IV. 


In the earliest hour of the fight, Lord Raglan, 
we saw, ordered up a couple of eighteen-pounder 
cuns; and, if he refused to be thwarted by the 
use of such a word as ‘impossible,’ is firmness 
how met its reward. It was only in fact from an 
error alleeting the transmission of the order that 
luis purpose encountered a moment's obstruc- 
tion.* Far from interposing any hindrance, 


* The order, instead of being carrie to Colonel Gambier— 
the officer in command at the Siege Park—was brought by mis- 
take to Fitvmaver, who commended the two field-batteries then 
defending the vital position of the Home Ridge. It was of 
course quite finapossible’ that Lord Raglun could have meant 
Fitzmayer to alwndon his conmeand in the heat of the battle, 
to go out of action at a specially eriticul time, and repair to the 
distant Sicge Park for the purpose of superseding the able offi- 
cer there in command, and arranging means for dragging up the 
two heavy cuns. Accordingly, it was to that notion that Fitz- 
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Colonel Gambier and all our officers and men 
standing gathered on the ground where the siege- 
guns were parked had been cagerly expecting the 
summons long before it arrived. Ever since the 
26th of October, they had been keeping prepared 
for field-servicc a pair of their cighteen-pounder 
guns; and when the outpost-firing at last deep- 
ened into the roar of a battle, they at once 
understood that the foreseen occasion had come. 
There was cven amongst them a theory that 
without waiting for an order, they might take the 
souud of the cannon for guidance as well as for 
warrant; and they did indeed so far anticipate 
Lord Raglan’s wish that from an early hour they 
kept themselves in readiness to move forward 
their two eighteen-pounder guns at a moment's 
notice, with the ammunition-wageons and all the 
equipments required for effective fighting, They 
had not draught-lorses at their command, but 
they brought out their man-harness, and prepared 
1o drag their great guus by the power of human 
muscle. Every rope was in its place before 
Gordon rode up with the order, and he had scarce 


mayer rightly enough applied the word * impossible He did 
not add, ‘Nile to the Siege Park. The guns Tord Raglan 
‘wants arethere, You must give the order to Gambier ;" and, 
the orivinal mistake still remaining for the time uncorrected, 
there resulted an actual, though momentary, hindrance to the 
execution of Lard Raglan’s design, This actual hindrance Lord 
Raglan naturally connected with the unwelcome answer ‘im- 
‘possible,’ and he hastened to overcome by his firmness what 
seemed likeowbstruction; butit must be nicderstoad that neither 
Fitzmayer nor any other officer attempted to interpose dificul- 
ties in the way of bringing up the two yuns. 
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delivered his message when already the eager 
artillerymen were harnessing themselves to the 
er LLIS, 

These men were in number about 150. The 
body of officers with them included Colonel 
Gambier, their commander, Colonel Collingwood 
Dickson, Captain d’Aguilar, Captain Mowbray, 
Captain Chermside, the Adjutant of the siege 
train,*® Lieutenant Sinclair, Lieutenant Harward, 
aud George Symons. Excited by the roar of 
battle, and chaling at the physical conditions 
which set bounds to the rate of their progress, all 
—oflicers and men alike—had their heart in the 
work. After finding that the labour of their task 
had been ayeravated by a provoking mistake 
which Jed them for some time in a wrong direc- 
tion, our artillerymen by continued exertions 
suceceded in drageing forward their guns to the 
verge of the battlefield, and presently came under 
fire, Colonel Gambier, struck down by a round- 
shot, was forced to give up the command, and he 
ecded it to Colonel Collinewuod Dickson. 

By laving an embargo upon some teams of 
dvattelit lorses which he saw coming out of the 
fieht with a part of our disabled artillery, Colonel 
Dickson found means to accelerate the advance 
of his two eighteen-pounders; and he then gal- 

* ‘The official Reeord, | see, does net siinply say that Captain 
Chermside was the adjutant of the siege-train, bat adds that in 
this battle he acted as staff-offi-er to Colonel Collingwood Dick- 
son. It contains (jeter celia) these words : “S$: ecially mentioned 


"to Lord Riglin by Colonel C, Dickson, R.A., to whom he 
‘ acted as stall-ollicer, for his conduct at the battle of Inkerman.* 
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loped forward with Chermside in order tu deter- Crap. 
mine tlic spot where these two guns could he best - sina 
placed in battery. Accepting after careful ex- Pa aa 
amination the opinion offered by Chermside, he planted tn 
judged that the right spot to choose was that crest age 
at the bend of the heivhts which, wniting thie Dickson. 
HTome and Fore Lidges, looks down in a north- 
west direction along the Saddle-top Reach, and 
faces aguinst Shell Hill. The natural form of the 
ground must alone have sufliced to govern Colonel 
Dickson's decision; but at this very spot, as we 
saw, the foresight of some of our officers had 
begun the construction of a thick gabionade, with 
a front wide enough for three pieces of field-artil- 
lery; and, although the work at this time was 
only about two feet high, it stall offered cover, 
which was far from being valueless.* Tere in 
place of three field-guns which had just been 
Withdrawn to make room for them, the two 
eighteen - pounders were planted; and, to give the Guards 
them some support, it was ordered that what re- is wappurk 
mained of the Guamls, when collected afier their 
fight on the Kitspur, should be brought to this 
part of the field, 

Was it possible that Lord Raglan might exert The great 
a vreat sway over the course of events by merely seer ni 
bringing into the field a couple of additional guns ¢ —y 
The enemy, we know, had in battery a hundred 
pieces of cannon, including a large proportion of 
twelve-pounders, with also some $2-pound howit- 
gers; and it may well appear stranve at first sight 

* Especially for the wheels of the guns. 
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CHAP. that the accession of only two heavy guns should 
ke suddenly enable his adversary to work a cardinal 
change. The truth is that, as compared with 
the heaviest of the enemy’s ordnance on Mount 
Inkerman, these two Enelish guns had a mastery 
which was not of such kind as to be measured by 
the difference between eluhteen and twelve. They 
were long iron guns, weighing each 42 hundred- 
weight, bearing very strong charges of powder, 
and—at any such ranges as those now about to be 
tried—they threw their eighteen-pound ball with 
precision and terrific power. 
Engagement Of these two ecighteen-pounders the first was 
these two under Sinclair, the second under D’Aguilar and 
guns anil. , ) ‘ P 7 
the bat. = Harward ; and at half-past nine o'clock, the one 
Shell Hil first im readiness opened, That first shot was 
fired to try the distance, and fell short, but the 
next one found out the enemy, and tore into one 
of his batteries. 

The aggression of course did not fail to provoke 
countertire, and from battery after battery a storm 
of round-shot and shell came pelting at the crest 
of Hill Bend. From some unexplained causes it 
happened that a large proportion of all this iron 
and lead flew at just such a height as to come 
striking against the emliryo parapet in front of 
the two eightecn-pounders, and a great deal of 
slaughter was thus warded off by an obstacle no 
more than about two feet high. Still there were 
quantities of the enemy's artillery missiles which 
shot clear of this dwarf galionade, and some 
besides which broke through it. From moment 
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to moment, the round-shot came up-turning the 
ground on all siles of our gunners—came crash- 
ing through the underwood and tossing branches 
and rvots into the air—came striking down men, 
and striking down horses, and smashing artillery 
tumbrils; whilst—sometimes overhead, sometimes 
on the ground — the thirty-two-pounder shell 
would tear itself into fragments and send them 
erying for blood with their harsh, grating, trucul- 
ent ‘ scrishit’—tle most hated of all battle-sounds. 
By the fire thus raging against it from a numerous 
ancl powerful artillery, Colonel Collingwood Dick- 
son's sinall band of 150 men was at first some- 
what heavily stricken, and in one quarter of an 
hour there fell seventeen of their number—a pro- 
portion of more than one-tenth; but, as often as 
any man (lropped whilst working one of the guns, 
his place was eagerly taken by another. All 
were glowing with zeal, and exulting as only 
gunners can do in a sense of artillery power. 
Each of the guns was laid every time by an officer 
—one by Sinclair, the other by Harward—and 
visibly, every shot curried havoc into the enemy’s 
batteries. Lord Raglan (who had come to this 
spot and descended from his saldle) stood wateh- 
ing the development of the new artillery force he 
had been able to bring into play, and admiring 
the ardour and the skill with which our men 
fought their two guns against all the ordnance 
strength on Shell Hill. To the eye of an English 
artilleryman engaged in this struggle the batteries 
he especially challenged were more or less on the 
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sky-line; and from time to time when the smoke 
lifted, or the blaze of an enemy's gun shot out 
its column of light, he could see the dark, busy 
fisures of the opposing gunners, and catch fitful 
climpses of havoc in the wake of his eizhteen- 
pound shot. 

No extrancous foree interposing to turn the 
scale either way, this conflict between a numer- 
ous field-artillery on the one side and two heavy 
vuns on the other, was left to work out its own 
conclusions ; and at first, there seemed ground for 
believing that the fire of several batteries con- 
verging upon one narrow spot, must sooner or 
later overcome the little band of artillerymen 
who were working their two eighteen-pounders 
from behind a mere embryo parapet some twenty- 
four inches in height; but at the end of a quarter 
of an hour it could be seen that our gunners 
were conquering for themselves a comparative 
immunity. The slaughter, the wreck, the con- 
fusion they spread in the enemy's batteries had 
by that time weakened his fire, and henceforth 
every instant it began to seem more and more 
plain that this was an unequal contlict. The 
harm our artillervmen suffered was only, after 
all, ‘severe loss,’ whilst the harm they iniflicted 
might rather be called ‘devastation.’ Every min- 
ute, the ascendant they alrealy had won was 
gaining them an ascendant yet greater. During 
the second quarter of an hour they only lost two 
or three men; yet, whilst thus lightly stricken 
themselves, they were able, no Jess than at first, 
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to go on destroying and still destroying. Whether 
tearing direct through a clump of the enemy's 
vunuers or lighting wpon some piece of rock, and 
flinging abroad, right and left, its murderous 
splinters; whether bounding into a team of artil- 
lery-horses, or smashing and blowing up tum- 
lirils, the terrible eighteen-pounder shot never 
Hew to its task without ploughing a furrow of 
ruin.* 

The havoc was fast becoming so dire as to be 
more than the enemy's gunners could steadfastly 
endure. It may be that their officers did not 
yet harbour even a thoueht of altogether aban- 
doning the strugele, but they soon bevan longing 
to shift their positions, and battery after battery 
was moved from one spot to another im the hope 
that the fell eighteen-pounder might not come to 
search out its prey on the new and less exposed 
erst, 

From the moment when the enemy resorted to 
this flinching method his artillery power on Shell 
Hill began to wane fast; for the gunners of any 
battery which had shifted its place proved always 
unable to recover their former efficiency. Within 
half an hour from the time when he brought into 
action the two eighteen-pounders, Colonel Col- 
lingwood Dickson had made his ascendant com- 

* The traces of the rivages left bi thease sbet were olmerved 
by our people afler the battle with inach interest, and even— 
an great waa the devustution—with surprise, Tt wns probably 
Ly the violence of the friction that the eighteen-ponnd slot Trail 


power to blow up a tumbril of ammunition, Of the faucet tirit 
it did this there is no room for deubt. 
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plete, and it was with almost perfect impunity 
that lis gunners thencefurward continued to 
ravage the evemy’s batteries.* 

From this ruin of the enemy’s artillery power 
on Shell Will many hastened to infer his ap- 
proaching defeat; and in truth the change 
wrought was one of great moment. This will 
seem plain to all who remember the nature of the 
enemy's footing on Mount Inkerman, He there 
indeed had a lodament and magnificent vantage- 
ground from which to deliver his successive 
assaults, but this was not all; for his hundred 
uns established j in hattery along a range of com- 
manding heights upon a front seareely short of a 
mile, and his ample inasses of infantry drawn 
up in support, were forces so placed as to be in 
reality constituting that instrument of tena- 
cious power which soldiers call an ‘army in 

‘ position ;’ and it was in the centre—the culmin- 
ating centre—of a line of battle thus puissant for 
either attack or defenee that the two eighteen- 
pounders were now fast breaking its strength. 
What the enenwv had suffered before was a 
succession of calamitous cliscomfitures, which 
nevertheless, after all, were only so many ‘ re- 
‘pulses ;’ but the force now exerted against him 


* Assome proof of the importance which Lord Raglan attached 
to the action of the two ciglteen-pounders, | may mention that 
he took the unusvial cotirse ol ordering that it should be spe- 
cially commemorated in the official records of service. The 
words are: —* Present at the battle of Inkerman with the twa 
£18-pounder batteries (battery) which rendered such distin- 
‘guished and splendid service, ' 
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was tearing at the very foundations of the power CHAP. 





he had seized on Mount Inkerman. Vi 
Boussiniére, too, planted first six, then the rest Pees 
MLSS 


of his twelve heavy guns on the crest of the Fore nidve's une 
4 oy -_ ‘ in Feather 
Ridge, and thence opened a tire which promised on the Pore 
; gr Bec Ridge. 
to act with great power against batteries hitherto 


spared. 


¥, 
It is true that, to grasp the victory which arrival of 
might thus seem to shine within reach, the Allies Beant 
i l= 


had need of fresh troops; but General Bosquet 1m furcements 
person had now reached the verge of the battle- 
field, close followed by 450 infanutry,* aud—at a 
little distance—by nearly 1000 inore-t These 
again were fullowed by several squadrons of 
French and English cavalry. Morcover, the 
last vestige of any anxicty occasioned by Prince 
Gortschakofi’s attitude had at length passed away, 
and General D’Autemarre, now fully released from 
the duty of watchiny him, was advancing in per- 
son to the scene of the real conflict with 2300 
foot accompanied by an additional battery, 
* Four companies of the Chasseurs & yred belonging to Bour- 
Laki’s brigade. 
7 Algerines, 21 battalion, : ‘ 757 5 
21 battalion of the 3d Zouaves, . 703 D’Autemarre's 
— brigude. 
1460 
¢ lst battalion of the dd Zouares, . 703 
50 liegiment, . . 1601 PD’ Auternarre's 
brigiile, 
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Thus, in time for prompt action, Bosquet would 
have at his disposal (with artillery and some horse 
{o support it) a body of more than 3000 foot ; * 
Whilst, if choosing to play at fence with the 
enemy ancl give time for D'Autemarre to come 
up, he woulkl be able to deliver his attack with 
a united force of all arms, comprising between 
five and six thousand infantry with a powerful 
ficld-artillery and several squadrons of cavalry. 

Since the Itussians. after numberless discom- 
littires, and whilst sullering the destruetion of 
their artillery power on Shell EOI], were now to 
have Desquet upon them with’ all these French 
troops at his back, it mieht seem that, unless 
General Dannenberg could at once undertake 
another assault, he might fitly abandon the am- 
bitious part of lis enterprise, and content him- 
self with the measure of entrenching his baffled 
forces on the ground they had long ago won. 

Yet for Daunenbery (as for any other com- 
mmander in battle who lias not already succumbed) 
it was possible to entertain one Jast hope. His 
adversary might commit some huve fault. 

It was now about 10 o’elock. 





* Subject to deduetion for the losses whieh had been im 
enrred by the two lsuttulions—those of the 7th Léyer and the 
Gth of the Line—which had been for some time in action, the 
THimber wend be Bich, 

+ Subject to the deduction indivated in the last footnote, the 
afrength of the hedics of infantry here referred to would be 
5879. 
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10 a.m. TO 1] A.M. 


I. 


When Bosquet heard of the fighting by which CILAP. 
a too scanty soldiery had long been defending bai 
Home Ridge, his first impulse apparently was to “Perio 





Si : Hosqned's 
reinforce them without the loss of a moment, and eriepa 
‘a - ; Tiled bon 
to act in wholesome concert with our peoples for to support 


; : Lord Razlan 

he sent an aide-de-camp to Lord Raglan entreat- aud ee 
ing him ‘not to let the Ridge be abandoned by him. 
‘his troops, however exhausted they might be, 
‘until his’ (Bosquet’s) ‘truops could come into 
‘line and replace them.” Lord Raglan answered 
quietly, ‘You are rmevht;’ addinu afterwards, as 
a motive for despatch on the part of the French, 
that his men had not broken their fust and were 
without cartridies.* 

Thus the understanding between Lord Raclan vie appeat 
and Dosquet was for the moment complete; but ni 
there soon came a fatal disturber of plans and — 
promises in the person of that flurried stall officer 
whom we saw riding back bareheaded with lis 
sword in the air, Dy him or by the message he 
brought General Bosquet was so eagerly peti- 
tioned to provide instant help for the two French 
battalions already engaged under Bourbaki that, 
whilst hastening forward in person, he sent back 
an order requiring the 450 chasseurs to come on 

* ‘Souvenirs de la Guerre de Crimée,’ by Fay, aile-de camp 
io Bosquet, p. 137, 
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ata run;* and it was owing perhaps to this sup- 
posed need for actual bodily hurry that—notwith- 
standing the promise so lately made through his 
aule-de-camp—he suffered himself to adopt 
another distinct plan of action, and even to 
pursue it at once without first seeing Lord Raglan 
or communicating with General Pennefather.+ 
There were hardly at this time any circumstances 
to warrant precipitate haste; for not long after 
the moment when LBourbaki’s flurried staff officer 
salloped off to ask for support, a great change, as 
we know, had been wrought in the state of the 
battle by the ascendancy of Lord Raglan’s two 
guns; and the enemy, though still wrestling with 
our soldiery at the Barrier, was exerting little 
force in other parts of the field. But the ery 
for help had been loud, and General Bosquet 
apparently still felt the impulsion it gave him. 
Dispensing with all English counsels, he sur- 
rendered himself unreservedly to the supposed 
exigencies which drew him towards lus rnght 
front, and it was in the false direction of the 
Sandbaa Battery that he determined to throw his 
weivht. In that part of the field, as we know, 
our people—taught at last by a costly experience 
—had ceased to waste any fraction of their small 
remaining strength, and therefore General Bos- 
quet’s resolve was one that engaged him—though 

* At the ‘pas de course.'—‘Souvenirs de la Guerre de Crimée," 
a“ crwaiidien himself assured me that this was so, If one 


did not allow for the perturbing effect of the message above men- 
tiutwd, Dosyuet's omission would seom beyond measure strange. 
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certainly without his knowing it—in au isolated 
course of action, 

General Bosquet. has not veiled the surprise 
with which he first looked upon the field of 
battle. In comparison with what lis imagina- 
tion had pictured, there was but little to see. 
Informed by words so elastic as ‘ division, 
‘brigade,’ and ‘the Guards,” he plainly had failed 
to conceive the exceeding scantiness of the num- 
bers with wlich our people were maintaining 
their hold; but, if he at first looked ont wistfully 
for the vathered thousands of an English army, 
the scenes which now opened before him as he 
rode on and on, were scaree stich as to sustain his 
illusions, 

Of the very existence of that English infantry 
which had long been defending Mount Inkerman 
the indications he was able to see proved slight 
and obscure, Le says he observed sentries pac- 
ing amongst the ruins of Pennefather’s camp, and 
from time to time came upon soldiers walking 
back one by one from the front.* High above 
on the right, where there sauntered a red-coated 
officer with a singularly unconcerned air, some 

* This spectacle was one that prevailed more or less during a 
great part of the day. The bulk of the soldiers thus walking 
back were men who had exhausted their cartridges. At first, 
there were numbers of men who, finding themselves without 
ammunition, and withont the euidanee of their officers, fell 
back of their own uccord, but aflerwards, as we saw, ‘ word was 
* passed’ directing those who had emptied their pouches to go 
hack and replenish them. A keen observer has assured me 
that amongst the whole number of men he saw thus walking 
back from the front there was not one ollicer, 
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men who must be men of the Guards, because they 
hac on the ‘bearskin,’ could be seen lying down 
in the brushwood ;* and, if only from the pre- 
sence of many staff officers on horseback, and 
artillerymen busy with their guns along a great 
part of the crest, General Bosquet was able to 
learn that the English still reigned on the Home 
Ridge, and were there for the time undisturbed; 
but for ‘divisions’ or ‘brigades,’ for ‘regiments’ 
or even ‘battalions, he looked in vain, He in- 
deed might infer, though without being able to 
see them, that Lord Raglan had troops on the 
border of the Careenage Ravine, whose hold was 
at the moment unchallenged, for all in that quar- 
ter lay quict; but by the evidence of his own eye- 
sitht he convinced himself that in front of the 
ground forming the right of the English position 
our people had no troops at all.+ 

It was only at one chosen spot half a mile in 
advance ef Home Ridge that the battle never had 
rest, From out of the smoke always gathered in 





* The officer was Colonel Upton (now Lord Templetown), 
who had been operating, as we saw, with two companies of the 
Guards, IJlis horse, as we saw, had been shot under him, and 
he was conseyuently on foot. So few on that day had omitted 
to wear an overcoat, that his red uniform was singularly con- 
spicuous, 

+ The result of General Dosqnet’s survey in this respect is 
given very distinctly and very broadly in his official account: 
* A son arrivée sur le champ de bataille le Général Bosquet vit 
‘tout le terrain en avant de Ja droite des Anglais évacué por 
nos Alli¢s ; il n'y avait plus d’ocenpée que la erdte qui pre- 
“chile de vingt pas le premier rang des tentes.’—-‘ Journal 
€d’Operations de la 2 Division.’ 
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that central part of the field there sounded (as cHapP. 
there had sounded all day) the tumult of a fight ; a 
for Haines and his men were still combating at 54 ere 
their favourite Barrier, Lut although they de- ienvaioi 
fended their post from turning movements no less thee 
| ; F | : _ Barrier. 
than against front attacks, they had neither the 
pretension nor the power to control distant ground 
on their flanks, still less to guard the acclivity 
which divides the Iukerman Tusk from the bed 
of the Quarry Ravine. On their Icft front, there 
were generally some of our riflemen in the brush- 
wood who, having crept up very near to the 
enemy's batteries, were persistently vexing his 
gunners ; and no doubt on both the flanks of the 
Barrier snvall bands of Euelish infantry were often 
moving this way and that in the course of their 
desultory combats. Thus, for instance, during 
the Second Period, Colonel Horsford with a few of 
his Rifles was frequently skirmishing on the might 
bank of the Quarry Ravine; and, at a later hour, 
Colonel Horn with a remnant of his ‘ Twentieth’ 
men, and Vaughan, too, with lis knot of soldiery, 
were from time to time fighting on the right of 
the Post-read; but—sometimes advancing, some- 
times falling back—these few score of soldiers 
did not even endeavour to fasten upon any par- 
ticular ground, and thicir efforts, though ceaseless 
and brilliant, can scarce have led any one to mis- 
take them for powerful bodies of infantry main- 
taining a set line of battle, 

Upon the whole, it may be said that the English 
thrown torward in advance of Home Ridge were 
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exerting the same kind of power and performing 
the same kind of duty as if they had been the men 
of the pickets not yet drivenin. They combated 
upon a front which—by help of the Barrier— 
was riveted fast at its centre, but shifting at all 
other points. 

Our people had ceased to be under that stress 
which was felt by Pennefather when in the earlier 
hours of the morning he used to speak of the 
‘gap. It is true that the ground some way off 
on the right front of the Barrier was still (as it 
always had been) without troops undertaking to 
guard it; but this circumstance was no longer a 
source of danger ; for when our people abandoned 
their error of maintaining a force at the Sandbag 
Battery, they freed themselves of course from the 
burthen of having to cover its left flank. Yet if 
Bosquet, as he was now minded to do, should 
bend off to his right front, there was likely to be 
an ugly interval between his left and any other 
Allied troops. In such case, the void would again 
be a ‘gap, and again there might follow some such 
troubles as those that resulted from the same 
cause in the Second Period of the fight. 

From the recurrence of the same error at differ- 
ent times it may be fairly surmised that there was 
something in the aspect of the battle-field or in 
the sound of its tumults which tended to deceive, 
Just as numbers of our people, when fighting at 
the Sandbag Battery, made sure that Pennefather 
must be holding the ground in strength on the 
right front of the Barrier, so also now General 
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Bosquet gave a welcome to the same fond belief. 
He made to himself a false picture of the state of 
the battle-field, and imagined that he might bend 
off to the Sandbag Battery, or even to the Inker- 
man Tusk, without ceasing to have his left cov- 
ered by the close presence of an English force.* 


IL. 


Owing mainly to the stress put upon him by 
Lord Laglan’s eighteen-pounder guns, the enemy 
had retracted the movement by which half an 
hour before he came on to press his advantage 
against the Freneh Gth of the Line; but General 
osquet, still under the sway of the message 
which had hurried him forward, was especially 
drawn on by that part of it which craved protec- 
tion for Bourbaki against the column then turn- 
ing, or threatening tv turn, his right flank. 5o 
the moment lis Chasseurs came up, Dosquet 
ordered them to advance upon the Sandhauw Bat- 
tery, and at the same time he directed Bourbaki 
to resume the offensive. 

By the movements resulting from these orders 
the enemy’s skirmishers were pressed back ; but 
the 450 Chasseurs (who had inclined towards the 
left of the Kitspur, instead of marching straight 
on the Battery) were met before long by two 
strong Russian columns. The columns, whilst 

* This error of Bosquct’s seems the more enrious when one 


remembers that the evidence of his own eyesight must lave 
tended to gunrd him against it. See the last footnote. 
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they advaneed, were slowly forcing back what 
remained of that little band of the ‘Twentieth ° 
Which (under their chief Colonel Horn) we long 
avo suw fivliting lard in the central parts of the 
field. Colonel Horn having fronted, the Chasseurs 
formed up on his right, and these 400 Frenchmen, 
with the few seore of Inglish beside them, main- 
tained their ground for some time against both of 
the enemy's columns, The officers, French and 
English alike, devoted themselves to the task of 
personal leadership with a zeal unsparing of self ; 
but the favourite hero of the moment—at least in 
the eves of our people—was a particular French 
captain —a man distinguishing himself by his 
bravery, but conspicuous also from his excessive 
corpulence—who, by moving far out to the front 
with his cap on the point of his sword, gave the 
troops both a valiant example, and the cheenng 
advantage of a laugh. 

But though fishting for some tine with excel- 
lent steadiness, the men of this Anglo-French 
force did not so hotly fellow their officers as to 
be undertaking any of those resolute bayonet- 
charges by which a few companies, and even in 
some instances small knots of soldiery, had 
wrought their wonders in the earlier hours of the 
morning; and, this time, weight of numbers 
proved able to get the ascendant, or at the least, 
to avoul ciscomliture. Failing any determination 
of the mated Anglo-French force to try the bay- 
onet, if was only by fire that the conflict could be 
sustained; and our few soldiery lad neatly ex- 
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hausted their pouches, some not haviny one cart. 
ridge left. Colonel Ilorn, too, at this time was 
wounded, aud for several minutes disabled. 
Presently, the French Chasseurs separated them- 
selves from our people—uot, however, by falling 
hack to the rear, but rather by drawing off to 
their right flauk as though summoned to other 
duties.* Thenceforth, 16 is plsin, the two col- 
umuns were virtually masters; but they ceased to 
press tlivir ascendant against either the French or 
the English, and the combat came to an end, 


Til. 


All tlis while, the foremost columns of D’ Aute- 
marre’s brigade had been lessening the distance 
Which parted them from Mount Jikerman; and 
at length there came up the 2d lattalion of the 
du Zouaves and the 2d Alzerine battalion, the 
Aouaves tinder comiuandant Dubos, the Algerines 
under Colonel Wimpfen- These troops were 
followed by cavalry—that is, by the 4th reginent 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique; and these again—at 


‘They had inclined too much towards the Post-road, and 
were now apparently told that, to obey the orders directing 
them to murclhion the Ritspur, they must beal sharply olf to 
their riglst, 

+ The French commander vehetnently entreated IDTV IL, the 
Duke of Cambridge to pive the troops thous advancing the sup- 
port of the “Gonnets de pul,’ that is, of the men of the Guards 
wliom we saw once more vetting together under Colonel Cndo- 
con, alter having dispersed in the ¢opsewood ; but, thotngh 
favourably eutertained for a time, the proposed measure did 
not take clhwt, 
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supporting distance—by another and much smaller 
body of horse upon which people looked with an 
admiring, though mournful interest, for—compris- 
ing five regiments, yet numbering only 200 men 
—it represented what now, after the battle of 
Balaclava, was the whole mounted strength of the 
famous ‘ Livht Brigade.” In the absence of Lord 
Cardigan (who had slept and tarried too long on 
board his yacht), the brigade was commanded by 
Lord George Paget. In obedience to the order 
he had received through Nigel Kingscote, and 
complying too with a peculiarly urgent entreaty 
addressed to him by General Canrobert, Lord 
George Paget felt bound to take care that the 
brigade should be always within supporting dis- 
tance of the Chassewrs d'Afrique ;* but, to do this, 
he was forced to keep his troops for some time 
under fire, and endure to sce yet further losses 
sustained by that remnant of horsemen which the 
battle of Balaclava had spared.t 

Bosquet now had assembled ou the right of the 
Post-road, and ready for umited action, full 3000 
foot with 24 guns, supported by several squadrons 
of cavalry ; and, considering not only the losses 

* Nigel Kingseote was one of Lord Raglan's aides-de-camp, 
and those who conveyed the request of Canrobert were Colonel 
Claremont and a French stall officer, It may arom strange 
that Canrobert shoul have made such a point of having his 
own cavalry supported by this stnall remnant of the Light Bri- 
gaide; but certainly to this measure (if his messengers aceu- 
rately represented him) he attached unbounded importance. 

+ Out of his 200 men he lost five killed, ineluding one offieer 
(Cornet Cleveland), and live wounded. Ata later hour, Lord 
Cardigan presented himaclf. 
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and repeated discomfitures already sustained by 
the Russians, but the now actual state of the 
battle as altered by the interposition of our two 
overinastering eiglteen-pounders, there was reason 
to trust that his forces, if wiclded with vigour and 
skill, might prove able to end the contlict. 

Indeed many who witnessed the coming of the 
two fresh battalions under Dubos and Wimplen 
made sure that by those troops alone—irrespec- 
tively of Bosquet’s other resources—the repression 
already suffered by the enemy must soon be turned 
into defeat. And it was not in quiet obscurity, 
with their hght hidden under a bushel, that the 
two fresh battalions came up. Lorne along in 
that swift storm of sound that bursts at such 
moments fron unnumbered French bugles and 
drums, they came on in two colunms, the black 
Algerines on the right, the Zouaves on the left: 
the Alverines bounding like panthers—so Wimpfen 
their commander deseribed them —and crying 
already for bluod; the Zouaves now springing, 
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But—apparently not knowing the ground and 
‘haukering after flank movements’ — Gencral 
Bosquet persisted in the resolve which first made 
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him incline to lis right; and, as already he had 
despatched his Chasseurs in the direction of the 
Kitspur, so also lie now moved thither with his 
two fresh battalions.* Leaving there in reserve 
some companies taken from Dubos as well as 
frou. Wimpfen, he threw forward the rest of 
their two battalions, as also the four companies 
of Chasseurs (which had now joined his left), and 
halted them on the Inkerman Tusk. There he 
ranged them in an order of battle extending 
some way down the Tusk, with a sheer precipice 
ou lus right, Ils extreme left was at a distance 
of no more than about 300 yards from the Barrier; 
and, if Bourbaki’s two battalhous had come up 
abreast of the Chasseurs, they would so have 
filled the interval, as to make General Bosquet’s 
Whole force one continuous array, prolonged to- 
ward the west by our people still combating at 
their favourite post. As it was, the two battalions 
of Bourbaki had not so come up to the front as 
to be realy to align with their comrades; but 
Bosquet apparently did not suffer limself to be 
disquicted, because, as we know, he imagined 
that the right bank of the Quarry Ravine at this 
upper part of its course was euarded by English 

* Jt was seemingly alout this time that the No. 2 company 
of the Connaught Rangers, thea newly broacht into the field 
uider Captain Bourke, was sent by an unknown stall officer to 
the extreme right of the position, After remaining some time 
a little in rear of the Sumlbag Battery, anc losing several men 
withont being actively engaged, Cuptain Bourke was ordered 
to march to the left, aml rejoin the other compames of the 


Ranwers, ‘This he did, but by that time the action was draw. 
ine towards its close. 
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troops. That one hallucination, however, will 
hardly suffice to account for the extraordinary 
measure of forming a line of battle upon the 
Inkerman Tusk. The troops there arrayed had 
no Iiussian infautry before them. With a deep 
ravine in their front, and the batteries of the 
Kast Jut beyond, with deadly preeipices on their 
right, and their uncovered left standing helpless 
on the very edge of the lair from which the 
enemy had been accustomed to spring, they were 
so clreumstanced as to be themselves in grave 
peril without means of doing to the enemy any 
inanner of harm. 

Bosquet, separatiney himself from lis infantry 
thus strauvely arrayed on the Tusk, and having 
with him Colonel Pouryeot, Captain Minet, an 
aide-de-camp, and a small escort of horse, rode 
some way aside towards the bank of the Quarry 
Ravine as though wishing to have a look at 
the English foree which he thought must be 
there, and perhaps to exchange words of counsel 
with its imavined chief.* For the Inglish 
his eyes searched in vain, but upon coming to 
the edge of the Lavine and looking down into 
its bed he saw a Russian column ascending to- 
wards the part of the ground where he stood. 
Ile instantly sent for artillery, and before many 
minutes, Doussinidre came up in person with 


* 1 believe that the aide-de-camp with Bosquet was Captain 
Hay, the author of ‘Souvenirs de la Guerre de Crimce,’ an able 
work from whieh—more especially as regards this part of the 
narrative—I have derived material aid. 
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Toussaint’s six guns, Two of the guns were un- 
limbered and planted in battery, but then sud. 
denly Fourgeot cried out saying, ‘General, here 
‘are the Russians!’ 

The exclamation was no false alarm; for a num- 
ber of skirmishers thrown out in advance of the 
column had been quietly working up for some 
time under cover of the steep, wooded ground, 
and were now within fifteen yards of the two guns 
that had been just placed in battery. An order 
to limber up was instantly given, and Boussiniére’s 
artillerymen obeyed it with excellent coolness and 
valour; but, the foremost driver of one of the guns 
being inopportunely shot down, it was suffered to 
fall into the hands of the Russians. They took 
their prize down the ravine, and left it by the 
edge of the quarry.* 

At the moment when this eun was lost, General 
Bosquet, with his staff, with his escort, and even 
with his pennon-bearer, was within fifty yards of 
the Russians who had effected the capture, but, 
froin some unexplained cause, those simple-ninded 
soldiery rejected the opportunity of killing or tak- 
in¢ a French general, and suffered him to ride off 
unmolested.’ The whole of Toussaint's battery 


* Tt was found there after the battle, and brought back of 
course into the French camp. 

+ One explanation of the cireamstance is that the Russians 
were so busied and excited by their capture of the French gun 
that they could think of nothing else.—Fay, p. 140, General 
Bogijuet says, | think, that the Russian soldiery all but saluted 
him. The poor fellows apparently had been strongly schooled 
into the duty of never forgetting the respect due to a gencral 
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also, except the one gun we saw captured, found 
meaus to make good its escape. 

The column, however, meanwhile (it was one of 
the lakoutsk battalious) moved up unopposed to 
the crest, and was presently on the left flank of 
the French still extended along the Inkerman 
Tusk. And now, too, that same French array was 
threatened in another direction. 

From the time when they came into action the 
Selinghinsk battalions had tenaciously clung to 
the Kitspur, ascending sometimes to the Sandbag 
Battery, then undergoing discomfiture and lapsing 
back under the steeps, but always after a while 
proving able to stay their retreat and make ready 
for another attempt. It so happened that at 
this very time they were in one of their ascending 
moods; and when their skirmishers once more 
toiling up towards the Sandbag Battery looked 
over their right shoulders across St Clement's 
Gorge, they found themselves gazing upon the 
rear of a little foree drawn up in order of battle. 
They were looking, in fact, on the rear of that 
singular array which Bosquet’s infantry formed 
along the Inkerman Tusk. Perceiving the oppor- 
tunity offered them, they bent to their right, and 
began to operate against the rear of the troops on 
the other side of the gorge. 

Still the gravest of the perils encompassing 
Bosquet’s troops on the Tusk was the one which 
officer, and did not at the moment comprehend that the circum- 


stance of Bosquet's being a Aosttle general might constitute an 
exception to the rule, 
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now closely leset them on their left flank; for 
the Hikoutsk battalion by this time had inade 
good its way up across the riglt bank of the 
Quarry Ravine, and was already on the topland 
above. The movenient, however, 1t seems, was 
not one originating in any special design against 
Bosquet's troops on the Tusk; and from the sloth 
of the column when this gift of Fortune was 
offered, one may infer that its commander was 
as thoroughly taken by surprise as the French 
gencral, He apparently could scarce understand 
that it had suddenly became possible for him to 
make Bosquet’s people his prisoners, or to roll 
them up fighting with their backs to a frightful 
precipice; and whilst happily he stood losing 
time, the more lively intelligence of the French 
made them swift to acknowledge their peril, and 
seize the best means for eluding it. Opportunely, 
and with brilliant despatch, the Zouave truops 
made a spring which checked their Selinghinsk 
assailants, nay, caused them indeed to stop dead, 
and then by a timely rush to their left flank and 
rear, the nimble and quick-witted soldiery who 
hal been brought into this ugly predicament 
fuund means to get clear of the Tusk without 
having to fight for their lives. 

Though the two battalions with Bourbaki had 
not become linked to the force which Bosquet led 
on to the Tusk, they still, it secs, reeled under 
the shock which their comrades received. They 
lvll back, and continued to retreat till they found 
themselves behind the Hlome Itidve, and on the 
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left of the Post-road. There, they halted and took cuar. 
up a posilion in rear of the English field-batteries, 
Ly this movement to their left rear they separ. “ "*'4 
ated themselves very decisively from the Chas- 

scurs, the Zouaves, and the Algerine troops which 
Bosquet had been leading in person ; for all these, 

after the peril that had threatened them on the 
Inkerman Tusk, fell back to the reverse slope of 

the Fore Ridge, and the bulk of them ultimately 

halted behind Boussimi¢re’s guns. Upon the Zou- 

aves, along with discomfiture, another niusfortune 

had fallen. The vivandiéve we saw gaily leading 

them was killed at the head of her battalion. 

With wnsparing zeal the French artillery on the The hevar 
Fore Ridge devoted itself to the purpose of check- in Boussi 
ing pursuit; but it was not in rear of Bous- batteries 
siniére’s guns that troops compelled to retreat 
could now find a scene of repose, Iussian bat- 
terics so placed on the heights as to be free from 
the dominion of the two eighteen-pounders were 
assailing Boussiniere with a fire of great power; 
and his twelve heavy guns, his artillerymen, his 
long teams of horses, his limbers, his tunibrils, 
aad, in short, all his ordnance resources, had been 
gathered within so narrow a space that they 
presented a rich offering to the enemy’s cannon, 
and underwent frightful havoc. Speaking to 
Collingwood Dickson, who, as we know, was his 
‘next gun neighbour,’ he said, ‘We are getting 
‘massacred ;’ but he cheerily added, ‘ Well, after 
‘all, this is war,’ and continued to hold on with a 
courage much praised by our people, Still, it 
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CHAP, soon becaine evident that if he would save his 
VI. batteries from becoming disabled, Boussiniére 
sth Teriod. rust shift their ground. This at last he accord- 
movatieom ingly did. Keeping one of his batteries for op- 
the Fore , yee : | F ae : 
Ridge. portunities of service on the right, he sent off 
the other one to operate beside the English field- 

artillery on the Jeft of the Home Ridge. 
The Rus: The discomfiture suffered by Bosquet was not 


alana blind . ‘ 
to their one that the Russians had planned; and having 


opportanity, 


par astonyt stumbled, as at were, upon Fortune, they scarce 
suit, knew what they had done, still less what they 
ought to do next. Whether owing to the restraint 
put upon them by Boussimiére’s guns, vr from 
ignorance of the advantage they had gained, or 
from a sense of the danger they might incur if 
they were to push far their advance without first 
having captured the Barrier, they did not attempt 
to urge the retreat of the French infantry by a 
vigorous pursuit. 
Canrobert But notwithstanding the absence of any such 
al the seat — ., wa - 7 = 
ofdanger: pliysical pressure, the French were swift to under- 
stand, and even indeed to overestimate, the re- 
verse that had befallen them. General Canurobert, 
their anxious, devoted commander-in-chief, was 
already at the true seat of danger—that is, the 
Fore lidge—the ground on which the enemy's 
columns night come sweeping on in pursuit. <As 
we saw, he liad taken the precaution of bringing 
cavalry into the field; and now, to cover the 
retreat of Bosquet’s infantry, and avert the 
ie cavalry threatened disaster, the Chasseurs d'Afrique were 
~~ brought up. alf despairing, perhaps, but still 
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ready for an act of brave self-devotion, General 
Canrobert seems to have felt that the moment 
was one for extreme resolves, and even used words 
which were thought to import a determination to 
lead his horsemen in person. But there now came 
a shell which burst close to one of the squadrons 
of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, and they immediately 
retreated.* Lord George Paget conformed to 
their movement. 

Thus, without any strenuous effort on the part 
of the enemy, and, indeed, without his quite 
knowing it, the French troops — horse, foot, and 
artillery — had all encountered discomfiture. 
There followed, as may well be imagined, a tem- 
porary prostration of spint. Despairing of their 
own power to retrieve the misclief, and not im- 
agining that Lord Raglan, after all the heavy loss 
he had suffered, could fora moment dispense with 
their aid, the French hastened to conclude that 
the battle was irretrievably lost. One of their 
officers considerately rode up to apprise Colonel 
Dickson of what was, as they understood, the real 
condition of things, and advise him to withdraw 
his guns, ‘My officer, said the horseman, ‘save 
‘your guns! all is lost!’ 

Dickson having received no corresponding in- 
timations from his own chief, and being in the 
full enjoyment of the great artillery power which 
his guns were exerting, felt loath, as may well be 
supposed, to aceept the proffered counsel. See- 

* This was the French regiment which did excellent service 
at the battle of Balaclava, 
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ing this, the French officer again pressed his 
warning, and again gave assurance of the hopeless 
condition to which the Allies were reduced. At 
last, upon finding Dickson still immovable, he 
resorted to that singular figure of speech which 
las so fastened itself into the language of the 
French camp, that for the purpose of expressing 
the complete ascendant of one power over another 
it seems to have become really essential.* When 
even against that utmost phrase Colonel Dickson 
stood proof, tle I'rench officer found no more to 
say, but at least he could ride off with the con- 
sciousness of having told the worst. 

In bringing about this reverse, the enemy had 
taken sinall part, and General Bosquet sustained 
no hue losses in killed or wounded; but, if the 
blow he had received was in a sense self-inflict- 
ed, and but little destructive of his numerical 
strength, it fell, nevertheless, with great weight ; 
for, as we saw, it caused his troops to despair ; 
aud to despair was to be, for the time, without 
power. Nor was it certain that the mischief 
could be speedily cured by appealing to the bare, 
simple truth; for to tell a quick-witted, sus- 
picious, and highly critical soldiery that they had 


*Leconkl cite an instance of a French general officer who, 
after an interview with tle English commander, came ont into 
the aide-de-camp's room, nnd there disburthened his soul of the 
indispensable plirase, duing this—not lightly at all, for he was 
in a distressing state of unxiety, but—on the expressed pround 
tliat his omission to venture upon a coarse word in Lord 
liaglan’s presence had prevented him, he feared, from fully 
conveying lis meaning. 
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not been really much hurt—that they had hardly cuiar. 
indeed been attacked—and that their diseomfiture __** 
was nothing more than the consequence of their % "erled 
leader’s mistake, would be to avgravate distrust ; 
whilst any allusion by DBosquet to that facile 
theory which would cast all blame on the: Eng- 
lish might deepen the ominous curses of disheart- 
ened French trovps, and cause them, perhaps, to 
be followed by that cry of ‘ treason” which often 
precedes headlong flight. 

If the Russians, disdaining the thorn that had 
vexed them all day at the Barrier, had come on in 
their strength against Dosquet’s retreating troops, 
would the Freneh have proved able to recover 
their confidence in the moment of trial, and to 
make, after all, a good stand? If not, could 
Lord Raglan have broken the torrent of Russian 
battalions by pressing upon it in flank with the 
few Enelish troops within reach? These are 
questions inviting surmise, without foreshadow- 
ing answers; but at least it may be taken for 
cranted that Bosquet’s discumfiture now placed 
the Alles in jeopardy. A great change in the the allies 
state of the lattle had been almost suddenly!" 
wrought. Little time had yet passed since that 
moment when the Alverine and the Zouave bat- 
talions came bounding into the field with what 
seemed an evident mission to enter upon the 
triumph already prepared for them; and now, 
the French were disclosins—nay, even incul- 
cating —a belief that the battle was utterly 
lost. From what seemed all but contact with 
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victory, the Allies, though since hardly attacked, 
had come to be on the brink of disaster, 


V. 


What reason there was for despondency stood 
based, after all, upon a fear that the enemy must 
be pereeiving lis opportunity and preparing to 
seize it. With every minute of his continued 
inaction the peril grew less, and it might cease 
altogether if the French should but wait for plain 
signs of the apprehended pursuit before lapsing 
into further retreat. 

And, for any among Canrobert’s people who 
could read the dim features of this Inkerman 
battle, some comfort might be found, after all, in 
the actual state of the fight; for on the part 
of the English there was a continuance, may, a 
further development of the power we saw them 
excrting at the close of the Fourth Period. 

The two cighteen-pounders were exercising an 
alinost uncontested’ dominion over the opposite 
batteries, and it was only on ground yet un- 
searched by these powerful guns that the enemy 
with any advantage still used his artillery arm 
At the Barrier too, all remained well. 

And the aspeet of things on Home Ridge was 
such, on the whole, as might tend to put down 
despondency. It is true that the English com- 
inander could point to no organised and collected 
battalions in proof of his yet remaining strength, 
could show of fresh troops little more than 200 
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men,* and could speak of no succour approaching 
him, except indeed one small body, 150 strong ; + 
but, after a now long experience of combats 
upon combats, sustained during several hours, 
the English had become so well accustomed to 
the scantiness of their numbers, so strong in the 
sense of their past triumphs, and, besides, were 
so blissfully ignorant of what had befallen their 
Allies un the Inkerman Tusk, that—uneonsciously 
and without any notion of acting a part—they so 
spoke and acted and looked as to convey the idea 
of stability. 


Vi. 


Our people thus seeming to prosper, and 
General Dannenberg still making no eflort to 
pursue his advantage, the despondency of the 
French passed away; and when D’Autemarre 
came up in person with three fresh battalions, 
General Bosquet resolved that he would make 
one great effort to retrieve his recent discom- 
fiture.t Trusting apparently to the elastic spirit 


* General Codrington, considering that he might venture to 
weaken his force on the Victoria Ridge, had sent off from it 
the wing of the 50th, under Major Wilton, with a strength of 
225, and this foree was now at hand. See ane, cliap. v. sec. iv. 

+ This was a remnant of the 57th, numbering 151 men, 
which having been in the trenches during the previous night 
had been prevented, by the terms of Cathcart’s orders, from 
marching off to Mount Inkermnan with the headquarters of tlie 
regiment under Captain Stanley. 

¢ The three fresh battalions numbered altogether 2304—viz., 
Ist battalion of 3d Zouaves, 703; 50th Regiment, 1601. The 
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of his men, he resolved to keep all his fresh 
troops in reserve upon the ground about to be 
vacated by tlicir comrades in front, and to de- 
liver an attack with the same battalions that had 
lately been worsted. By his orders, accordingly, 
the Zouaves under Dubos, and the <Algerines 
under Wimpfen, were again thrown forward on 
the Kitspur to assail those Selinghinsk troops 
which now occupied the gorge of the Sandbag 
Battery and the cround on its flanks. 

The wing of the 95th which we long ago saw 
charging down into the bed of St Clement’s Gorge 
was still near the ground it then reached; and 
this body was for the moment cut off, because 
some of the cnenry’s forces were barring its retreat 
by the low ground, whilst another mass now in- 
terposed was blocking its return to the heights. 
These hundred men of the 95th under Vialls and 
Sargent and one or two other officers were pre- 
paring for an act of desperation and resolving to 
sell their lives dear, when there all at once reached 
them a new, foreign outburst of sound. What 
they heard was the ery of the Zouaves, and the 
howl of the African soldiery. The men of the 
interposed Russian column could already be seen 
looking round as though distracted and troubled 
by some peril threatening them. in rear, 

The Zouave battalion was advancing against 
the Sandbag Battery when—as though come te 
French had heen so deeply impressed by their late diseomfiture 


that they candidly speak of this endeavour of Bosquet's as ‘un 
‘supreme ellort.’—lay, p. 141. 
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haunt the old ground where men of the Guards cuap 
had been dying—the Bearskin all at once re- _** 
appeared, It was from the wooded steeps of — 
the lullsides that the spectre uprose, Since mnee uf sone 
the time when last we observed it during men nander, 
the Second Period of the action, the srmall band Witson. 
of Coldstream men collected Ly Townshend 
Wilson lad been toiling in the brushwood 
below, and watching for some such occasion as 
the one that now happily offered. Amid a roar 
of joy and welcome —for the Zouaves and the 
Guards were close friends —these Coldstream 
men jomed the advance, aligning on the right of 
the French, 

Having first fronted round to the east, the two 
assalling battalions—cach gathered in column— 
moved forward abreast of one another, the Alge- 
rines on the right, and the Zouaves, with their 
little adjunet of Guardsinen, om the left. 

With this fragment of the Guards alongside it, 
the Zouaye battalion marched straight at the Sand- 
bag Dattery, or rather at the body of Iussian 
troops which stood thronging the gorge of the 
work with their backs to its parapet. 

It was searce to be imagined that Russian in- detent, of 


. the Se line: 
fantry so unhappily posted would prove able to hinsk ine 


‘ ‘ Land de vt. 
male a woul stauml against the coming assault; 
but, having the constitutional bravery of their 


nation, they were slow to acknowledge the neces- 
sity of retreat, and stood facing the onset so long, 
that, althoueh at the last they sought to take 
Hight, the Zouave battalion was on them before 
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they could get away by the flanks of the work. 
The raging pack had so closed that all lateral 
outlet was blocked, and when the hapless Rus- 
sians at last had turned their backs to the foe, 
they faced against the parapet—a parapet nine or 
ten feet in height unprovided with any banquette. 
To a great and compressed throng of men encum- 
bered with coats long as gowns, and cut off in 
flank and rear, this parapet in most places was as 
a prison wall, and the best hope of escape that 
a man could well have was by one of the two 
embrasures. These two outlets were presently 
crowded—were choked. It was upon a pen of 
helpless Russians that the furious Zouaves sprang 
in with their bayonets. What followed was 
slaughter. The standard of the victorious bat- 
talion was planted upon the top of the parapet. 
Colonel Wimpfen had before him a somewhat 
less easy task, because his adversaries, however 
embarrassed by disadvantage of ground, were not 
at all events fighting with their backs to a high 
parapet, and accordingly the Algerines he com- 
manded were for a while fended back; but the 
flight of the Russians defeated at the Sandbag 
Battery carried with it before very long the dis- 
comfiture of their comrades, so that those who had 
combated the Africans no less than those worsted 
by the Zouaves were forced down the steeps in 
retreat. The Zouaves pursuing descended at 
length to the ground where the 95th had stood 
fast, and completed the deliverance of the hun- 
dred men who, ever since the period of the ‘false 
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‘victory, had found means to keep their place in 
this advanced part of the battle-field.* 

In the earlier morning, we know, these Seling- 
hinsk battalions had been more than once over- 
thrown; but, this time, they were chased down 
with fury, and by a soldiery trained in African 
warfare, who, with firelocks held up overhead, 
knew how best to strive through tall brusliwood. 

The remains of the hapless Selinghinsk bat- 
talions were not only hunted down over the 
Aqueduct, but finally driven out of the battle- 
field; and for this reason the trinmph of the 
Zouaves and the Algerines proved less barren 
than the ‘false victory’ obtained by our people 
in the Second Period of the action over much 
greater numbers of men. Still the conditions 
were such that no advantages obtained by the 
Allies on this outlying spur could well react 
with mueh power upon the course of the fighting 
elsewhere: and indeed we shall learn that the 
achievement of Dubos and Wimpfen wrought no 
such effect upon the mind of Canrobert as to 
draw him into vigorous action. 

* One of the Zouavea came up to a soldier of the 95th, and 
patting the man on the back addressed him in good [nglish, 
saying: ‘There! it's our turn now: you go to the rear: you 
‘have had your share.’ Captain Sargent, who heard the 
words, says that the accent oud address of the Zounve were 
such as to show that he must have been an educated English- 
man. ‘This was probably the same Zotave who, when compli- 
mented by one of our officers upon the purity of his English 
accent, said simply, ‘Iam an old Eton fellow." The wing of 
the 95th moved back along the low ground to take its place on 
liome Ridge, 
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When DBosquet gave the order for the advance 
of the Zouaves and Algerines, he also apparently 
meant that Bourbaki’s brigade, and in particular 
the 6th of the Line and the 7th Léger, should 
execute an attack on the cnemy’s centre;* but 
the actual result was that these two battalions 
sulvanced ly the line of the Post-road, and there 
they hac our people in front of them. 

For Iaines at the Barrier still maintained his 
dominion. As during the First, and the Second, 
and a part of the Third, and the whole of the 
Fourth, se also throughout this Fifth Period, the 
enemy's attacks there delivered were defeated one 
after another, and the favourite ridge of loose 
stones, now yet further endeared to our people as 
the object of uumberless fichts, remained in their 
hands to the last. 

It was now only eleven o'clock, but the con- 
llicts we have been witnessing were the last that 
the French infantry wnidertook in the battle of 
Inkertian.? 

* Their advance was to be a part of the ‘ supréme effort." 

+ The French official accounts represent loth these battalions 
to lave wlwanee! down the Post-roud, and nevertheless wse 
language importing that they lid come into contact with the 
enemy and ‘forced lack his troops,’ thus ignoring the fact that 
the English all this time were holding the Harrier, As though 
to reconcile geography with this statement, the official framer 
of the “Atlas de la Guerre (Orient * has boldly moved away 
the Harrier to prouml some wav west of the Post-road, thua 
applying, as it were, to geography the principle of ‘taut pis 
‘ pour les fails.’ 


PT See post, Sixth Period, and notes, and Appendix, Note X1, 
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OIXTH PERION. 


11 a.m. To 1 PM. 


I. 


Busquet’s troops, when drawn in, were re-form- 


ed; and Monet now coming up with three fresh 
battalions, General Canrobert at length had in 
hand between 7000 and 8000 infantry.* Of these, 
two battalions were posted behind the Home 
Ridve in support to the English there ranged, the 
rest of them occupying the night of the position, 
that is, the ore Ridye, and tle now quiet slopes 
of the Kitspur. 

Of the English infantry, a large proportion was 
still kept apart to guard the ravines on our left; + 
and the remainder of them, with a streneth some- 
what short of 3000, were in the centre, some 
occupying the Ilome Ridge, and all the rest fight- 
ing in tront of it. A large proportion of them 
had belonged to the number of what we called 
the ‘spent forces, but the efficiency of these 
scattered soliliery lad been in a great measure 
restored by collecting them into bodies com- 
manded each by some officer; and having been 
now supplied with cartridges, the men were for 
the most part in good humour and willing enough 

* These troops had come into action with a strength of more 
than 8000 (see Appendix, Note IV,), but allowing for losses, the 
niin bers given in the text would be approximately right. 

+ The foree thus disposed comprived troops which came into 
action with a strength of 1208, and we have spoken of them ag 
afterwards num bering about 1000, 
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to fight under any officers, whether strangers or 
not.* The troops occupying the extreme right of 
the Home Lidge, and acting as a support to the 
two 18-ponniders, were the now collected remnants 
of the Guards, of which what I called the ‘main 
‘body’ had moved up under Colonel Cadogan, 
their semor officer present. Altogether, the 
Allied infantry now on Mount Inkerman com- 
prised between 12,000 and 13,000 men. Besides 
his 8000 French infantry (which retained an un- 
broken organisation, and comprised 5000 fresh 
troops), General Canrobert had under his orders a 
powerful artillery, with also 700 horse. Suppos- 
ing that his troops could be trusted, all men will 
agree that to command such a force as this in the 
sixth hour of a bloody and exhausting fight, was 
to wield a mighty engine of power. It is ior the 
possession of just such a force at just such a time 
that the commanders of great armies yearn. 

* I beliewe that the merit of causing these stragglers—these 
victorious stragglers—to be reorganised, belonged in a very 
large measure to the indefatigable Colonel, now General, Sir 
Perey Herbert. 

+ After the combat which he and his Coldstream men liad 
victoriously shared with the Zonaves, Colonel Townshend Wil- 
son came back and reported himself to General Pennefather, 
Who ordered lim to go to the Windimill and hasten the advance 
of ‘the Guards’ to the Ridge. One of Pennefather's staff—] 
believe Harding—sail : ‘ Let me go, sir, for this officer seems 
‘much tired, and I can go quicker, being mounted.’ Tarding 
rode off accordingly, but must have met ‘the Guards,’ already 
ulvanecing ; for before the time adverted to in the lext, they 
had appeared on the ground, coming up under Colonel Cado- 
fan. Volonel David Wool, when he saw the Grenadiers—his 
brother's regimont—on the Ridge, brought up to ground on their 
right a couple of euns—uns belonging to Townsend's battery. 
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General Canrobert had been struck im the arm 
hy a shrapnel, but happily without being disabled, 


CILIA P. 


and before long, he was conversing once more with _ Period. 


Lord Raglan. No two men could be easily found tan ian an 


Canrot 


more unlike one another in temperament than the 
French and the English commanders, now again 
side by side on Home Ridye—the one consumed 
by anxiety, the other eushrouded by some mys- 
terious quality of his nature which seemed to 
keep tronbles aloof from him, Not unwilling, 
perhaps, to do something which might divert 
General Canrobert from his anxious thouglits, 
Lord Raglan chose this time for directing an 
nide-de-camp to learn how it fared with General 
Pennefather on the part of the ridge where he was, 
and to find out, besides, whether all was still well 
on the left.* Captain Somerset Cualtlhorpe—the 
aide-de-camp despatched on this mission — has 
never ceased to remember the joyous vlow of 
Pennefather's countenance whilst giving and en- 
forcing his answer. The answer imported that 
all was going on well, but Pennefather added that 
at that very time he saw an opportunity opening, 

and that, if reinforced, he felt sure he could 
bring the fight to an end.f He has declared 
that he did not adorn his actual message to Lord 





* As regards the order of events witnessed in battle, the 
memory of the most accurate observers will often deccive them ; 
and being now guided by a chain of circumstances, which seems 
to leave no room for doubt (see footnete, post, p. 415), I place 
this incident at a period later than the one assigued to it by 
Captain, now Colemel, Somerset Calthorpe. 

+ This, he assured me, was the answer he sent. 
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taglan with any rough expletives,* but to the 
aide-de-caimp he spoke, as was natural, in a free, 
conversational way. So, when Calthorpe came 
back into the presence of Lord Raglan and Can- 
robert, he conveyed the full import of the answer 
meant for Lord Raglan, and added, besides, the 
assurance which Pennefather had addressed to 
himself—an assurance that, if he, General Penne- 
father, were now reinforced, he could end this 
fight with the Russians, and ‘lick them,’ as he 
said, ‘to the devil.’+ 

Lord Raglan archly rendered all this into literal 
French, and Canrobert, enchanted, cried out— 
‘What a brave fellow! what a brave man! what 
‘a good General! Lord Raglan, perhaps, may 
have thought that if Pennefather’s rough, eager 
words could produce this happy effect, his pres- 
ence might be even more powerful; but, be that 
as it may, he sent at once to request that the 
General would come.f When Pennefather, obey- 
ing the summons, came beaming and radiant into 
the presence of the two commanders, he found 
Lord Raglan in his saddle, and Canrobert on foot 


* Tle assured me that he never sent the expletives as part of 
lits message, Int I hiawe found no difficulty in reconciling his 
statement with that of Colonel Somerset Calthorye. 

+ My first knowledge of this incident was derived from the 
Staff OMeer's interestine * Letters from |]ealquarters,’ 4. 375; 
but I have alse had the advantage of receiving communications 
on the subject from Colonel Somerset Calthorpe, the author of 
the work, 

* This the General informed me, and addeil that he attended 
oortliwit hy 
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close beside him readjusting the bandage of his 


CUAP. 


wounded arm, Lord Raglan asked Pennefuther — 


what he would propose to do. Pennefather 
auswered to the effect that he was for pressing 
upon the Russians, who already, he thought, 
showed signs of yielding. Then Lord Raglan 
said— What have you left?’ 

There was nothing, perhaps, that Lord Raglan 
less expected or wished than an arithmetical 
answer to his question, but it happened that 
Pennefather only a few minutes before had been 
furnished with a report which proved that one 
portion, at least, of the infantry remaining to him 
was stronger in numbers than he had ventured 
to believe, and armed with the knowledge thus 
gained, he stated that his 1st brigade alone still 
itumbered 750 men present under arms.* 


Ge Pe rloul. 


However joyously uttered, this announcement Canrovert’s 


ontinued 


of hundreds to set against the enemy's thousands inaction: 


* This report had een made te him by Colonel Daubeney of 
the 55th. When Colonel Warren’s wound forced him to quit 
the field, Danbeney, as next senior ollicer, sieeeeded to the 
command of the lst brigade of the 2d Division, and he there- 
upon took measures for ascertaining the then actual strength of 
the three battalions which had thus come under his command, 
Going: up for this purpose to the 95th, le found it ou the Home 
Ridge under the command of Captain Sargent (for Vialls os 
well as Champion and Wume had by that time been wounded), 
and from Sargent as its commander obtained the numbers he 
sought, If any one connects these farts with those mentioned 
ante, pp. 408, 409, he will see that the Zouave battalion under 
Dubos must have gained its victory over the Selinghinsk trooy.s, 
and tlt Sargent and the 95th must have had time to come all 
the way back from St Clement's Gorge, before Pennefather's 
interview with Lord Raglan and Canrobert took place, 
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was not so encouraging to Canrobert as the con- 
filent, dare-devil sentence translated to him a few 
minutes before, and the French Commander re- 
sisted all efforts to engage him in aggressive 
action.* With that large force of all arms which 
we found present under his orders, he subsided 
into an attitude of passive expectancy. After 
dividing the whole strength of his infantry be- 
tween the English Heights and the now peaceful 
slopes of the Kitspur, he theneeforth kept it un- 
moved, allowing our wearied soldiery in his front 
to go on as they micht with their struggle. His 
batteries, though oftentimes moving, and seeking 
in vain for good berths, were worked valiantly 
under a fire which inflicted upon them grave 
losses; but his infantry not attacking, nor being 
attacked, remained altogether inactive, and took 
no further part in the conflict.+ 

* During « part of the conversation between Lord Raglan 
aud Canrubert, Colonel, now Sir Davil, Wood was present, 
and he savs that Canrobert spoke thus: * Mais, ma foi, milord, 
‘quest que je puis faire? Les Russes, ils sont par tout’ 
{pointing wilh his unwounded arm), ‘ils somt, Th, JA, et J&.' 
At that moment, a rownd-shot from a new quarter caused Sir 
David to decide that he must instawtly go to the front to 
‘see after’ Townsend's battery, and he therefore of course did 
not hear the rest of the conversation, 

+ I need hardly savy that the statement in the text is not 
meant to nemative the fact that soldiers, whether Russian or 
Freneh, continued here and there to anise themselves by tryin g 
long shots with their rifles. The fact that the French infantry 
ilesisted from further fighting at eleven o'vlock, is acknowledged 
by the French authorities. See extracts from some of them in 
the Appendix, Note NJ. What the French say is—not that 
their infantry fought after eleven oclock, but—that at that 
heur the battle came virtually to an end. 
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Of course it was good for the English to have 
their right covered by powerful forces, and to be 
well supported by troops in their rear; but, so far 
as concerned any active exertion of infantry power, 
our people were now left to fight on without any 
aid from the French. 

General Canrobert’s determination cannot be 
justified by saying that the task attaching upon 
the Allies was essentially one of defence; for the 
enemy still held his dominion along the whole 
range of Shell Hill, including the Juts, East and 
West, and already, it seems, was entrenching him- 
self on the ground he had won, with the purpose 
of including a great part of Mount Inkerman 
in the system of his Sebastopol defences.* To 
suffer him to do this was to yield him a victory 


**The sicee-artillery of the latter [the English] was placed 
‘in position on the field of hattle, amd it was not possible for 
‘our field-artillery to contend against them with advantage. 
‘The superiority of the enemy’s long-range rifles occasioned 
‘heavy losses amongst the horses and men of the artillery, 
‘This circumstance did not admit of our completing, without 
‘a great sacrifice of life, the redonbis which we had commenced 
‘during the fight upon the points which eommand the enemy's 
‘ position, with the intention of connecting them with the 
‘works of the town of Sebustopol.'—Prince Meutschikoff's 
Desputch, Gth Nov. 1854. The Russians, however, did not do 
so much towards entrenching as the T'rinee seems to have im- 
agined they did. The battalions which brought gabions with 
them encountere | defeat, and Twlleben, who was charged with 
the duty, did not consider the attempt at entrencliment as 
being even worth mentioning. The ground after the battle 
showed few or no traces of the work indicated by Prince Ment- 
schilkoff. Still, if the English had consented (as the French 
were doing) to leave the enemy in possession of Sliell Hill for 
the day, the hand of Todleben might have made the ground 
formidalily strong within a very brief compass of time, 
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from which the magic hand of Todleben might 
quickly evolve great results. In short, it is plain 
that the task of dislodging him was one from 
which the Allies could scarce shrink, if still they 
clung to the enterprise which had brought them 
over the seas. And, whatever General Canrobert 
may say for his plan of abandoning the offensive, 
there is at the least one circumstance which 
affurds a presumption against it. The imaction 
of the Allies was what Dannenberg most had to 
desire, and this we shall presently see. 


IT. 


The enemy's pretension to attack the Allies on 
tlhe Chersonese had been one resting mainly on 
his command of gross numbers; but, strange to 
say, he considered that even that source of strength 
had now failed him, JIe had prepared himself, 
as we saw, to throw upon Mount Inkerman full 
£0,000 men, and upon the adjoining ridge occu- 
pied by the Duke of Cambridge’s camp, as many 
as 20,000 more, thus invading the north-eastern 
angle of the Chersonese with troops 60,000 strong, 
whilst the infantry the Allies brought against him 
on Mount Inkerman rose slowly from only 3000 
at the first to less than 13,000 at last. Under 
such conditions, a complaint of want of numbers 
on the part of the Russians may at first sound 
almost absurd; but, if we assume, to begin with, 
that the Hissien inethod of fighting ‘required 
heavy, massive formations, we shall tind that 
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General Dannenberg at tlis time was really 
straitened. After the conclusion of the First 
Period, when more than 15,000 of his troops were 
extirpated, he had been driven to the necessity of 
executing his successive attacks for the most part 
with the same twelve battalions, and it 1s believed 
that, besides the wrecks of the 10th Division (re- 
garded as almost valueless), the infantry which 
now remained to him on Mount Inkerman may 
be computed at no more than about 14,000, a 
number not largely exceeding the infantry strength 
of lis adversaries.* Of these 14,000, 5000 were 
the survivors of the battalions which he had been 
keeping in the front of battle from the time he 
came into the field, whilst the remaining 9000 
were troops hitherto held in reserve, as though 
consecrated to the one object of covering any re- 
treat which the fortune of war might necessitate ; 
and it would seem that, whether fettered by orders, 
or by his own caution, the General did not venture 
to use them for any other purpose. Upon the 
whole, it is clear that, so long as he might con- 
sider himself bound by that restriction, he could 
not undertake any further attack without having 
aid from elsewhere. Thus circumstanced, he 
might be pardoned if he felt, and felt bitterly, 
the want of reinforcements, or of help in some 
other shape. 


* Urosoll (who was an aide-de-camp of Mentschikoff’s, and 
may be supposed to spoak his chief's views) ascribes to Dannen- 
berg at this time as many as 18,000 men ; hut the statement is 
one made under an apparent bias, and with a view to blame 
Dannenberg for retreating on insullicient grounds. 
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GHAP. Had no reinforcements been provided? Yes, 
= lavishly, Reinforcements stood ready to the 
6th Perio. number of more than 20,000, and were, some of 
them, so uear at hand as to be within shouting 
distance; but the hitherto inflexible Plan had, up 

to this time, interposed, and in strictness no 

doubt it was true that having failed to lay open 

a path of ascent for Prince Gortschakoff by driv- 

ing back our men to the Windmill, General 
Dannenberg had not entitled himself to the suc- 

cour of even one fresh battalion. Still he evi- 

dently did not imagine that the predicament in 

which he was placed had remained unobserved or 
unheeded. Prince Mentsclhikof was present in 

person at a distance of only a few hundred yards; 
communication with the Tchernaya valley was 
practicable ; and, upon the whole, General Dan- 
nenberg could not, and did not, believe that 
Gortschakoff would really forego the opportunity 

Dannen: of placing the Allies between two fires. What he 
at this ime. hoped, accordingly, was, that he might be able 
to hold his ground on Mount Inkerman, until the 

happy moment when the Allied troops now ranged 

in his front should be compelled to move ofl’ by 

the pressure of Gortschakofl’s troops ou their flank 

and right rear, Then, he might well believe, 
victory would be assured. On the other hand, 
Dannenberg was fivltine with declivities at his 

hack; and what above all else in the world he 

had to dread, was the contingency of being at- 

lacked, and defeated, and fiercely pursued on 

Shell Hill; for then the resulé to him and his 
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people could hardly be other than an appalling CLAP. 
disaster. ‘Thus, by all the strongest motives that 
could actnate a commancer, General J )annenberg 
was impelled to desire that he might not only be 
able to keep for some hours the footing he had 
gained on Shell Hill, but that also by some happy 
chance he might be suffered to hold lis ground 
without having to fight in defence of it. 

General Canrobert commanded two- thirds of canrover's 
the troups opposing General Dannenberg; and, setion in 
so far as concerned that large portion of the with Dan. 
whole Alled force, he fulfilled the heart's desire of wishes 
his adversary, by abandoning the offensive against 


him. 


6th Pertod. 



































III. 


For our people to agree with General Canrobert arose 

‘ ; | Feat urrenee @ 

in abandonmime the offensive against Dannenberg the English 
; = © in Canra- 


whilst he held seven-eighths of Mount Inkerman berl’s plan 
would have been to make a final resolve, con- acting tie 


ceding to him the victory; but in this truce, if 
so one may call it, between the Trench and the 
Russians, Lord Raglan did not concur, and within 
those contracted proportions to which the con flict 
had now been reduced, it was destined to last two 
hours more, 

The French thus standing apart, we shall have 
to follow the conflict betwixt the Russians and 
the English alone; but before going on, it seenis 
right to mention an occurrence which, however 
trifling in itsel!, is still a subject of interest to the 
Czar’s loyal people 
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cuHAP. When Colonel Collingwood Dickson had so fut | 
_ Xt over-mastered the opposite batteries that he could 
= ate * welcome the sight of some new object to strike at, 
ee, ool officer, using his tield-glass, and looking to- 
Brsiw, wards the north-west, discovered a clump in the 
distanee, which on further examination proved to | 
he a small gathering of horsemen a mile andl 
three quarters off. A shot aimed at this dark 
little taryet from one of the eiglteen-pounder 
euns (lismounted one, if not two, of the distant 


horsemen, und enused the rest to withdraw from 
the sivht of our artillerymen by dropping back 
under the fokl of the Inll.*® The group thus 
disturbed (as our people afterwards learnt) was 
the one we saw formed on St George's Brow by 
Prince Prince Mentselikoff with the Headquarter Stall 
fad ike and the two young Grand-Dukes. To those 
Gun princes the shot brought salvation. Prince Ment- 
Pakes  schikoif had formed so poor a conception of the 
duty devolving upon him as to imagine that, 
whilst making believe to take the young men 
into action, he ought to keep them quite out of 
fire. He has even imputed to himself a belief 
that it was his «duty to watch over their safety 
in person, and imadeed has caused men to under- 
stand that, for that absurd purpose, he deliber- 
ately abstained from taking his natural place in 
the battle. I myself disbelieve that last part of 
* * The shot seems to have struck one if not two of the horses, 
and in that way to hare caueed—not wounds hut—contusiona 


resultiny from falls to two of the riders—viz., Menischikull 
the younger and Greg. 
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his confession ;* but whatever his motive, the 
course he actually took is known beyond ques- 
tion, He kept the Grand-Dukes at his side on 
ground where they could not be harmed by horse, 
foot, or field-artillery ;~- and was still in this way 
doing all that seemed needed for exposing them 
to the ridicule of Europe, when happily for them 
a ball, discharged at long range from a sieye-gun, 
enabled him to say—and this too with literal 
truth if not with absolute candour—that the two 
sons of the Czar had been unier fire. There 
appears to be no ground for doubting that the 
demeanour of each of them, when the mnssile 
swept past hun, was such as would become a man 
twenty-three or twenty-two years of age.t 


* My conclusion is that, although retaining the ostensible 
comiiathl, Prince Mentsehikall, in consequence of his failure at 
the Alma, was peremptorily forbidden to meddle in the Inker- 
man enterprise, aud that that was the one suflicing cause which 
kept him from his place in the battles but apparently he was 
unwilling to let nen know or infer that his authority had been 
abridged, and liked better to have it supposed that he acted as 
a mere muurdian or attendant of the imperial prinees, 

+ At that tine, the Grand-Duke Nicholas (the gencral now in 
1877 commanding the invaders of Kuropean Turkey) was in his 
24th year, having been born in July 18015; aml the Grand-Duke 
Michael (the general now commanding the invaders of Turkey 
in Asia) wis in his 23d year, having been born in October 1832. 
Whitt strikes one is, that to submit at such ages to the réle 
which Prince Mentschikoff intended for them they must have 
been rernarkably tractable young men. 

+ In his report, Prince Menischikoff went further, and in- 
juliciously reported thus: ‘The Grand-Dukes Nicholas Nich- 
‘olaivvitch and Michael Nicholaievitch were in the midst of 
* the terrible fire which prevailed, and set an example of coolness 
“and courage in the fight.’ He afterwards petitioned the (sar 
to decorate them, and this was done necordingly. 
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LY. 


Excepting the small tract of ground at its 
southern extremity, the enemy still held all 
Mount Inkerman; and from the moment—11 
o'clock—when his French adversaries abandoned 
the offensive against him, the only furces remain- 
ing to challenge his dominion were the 3000 Eng- 
lish soldicry we saw on Ilome Ridge or in front 
of it, supported by the two 18-pounders. And 
even that last power was now for a time in abey- 
ance, for Dickson’s annnunition had begun to fall 
short;* and, pending the arrival of a fresh 
supply, he suffered his artillerymen to share the 
repose which cnwrapped the eastern part of the 
battle-ficldt Of course, this suspension of a 
hitherto overmastering fire contributed to deepen 
the lull. 

The troops under Ifaines at the Barrier, and 
along the whole ‘ Main-picket line,’ were too 
busily engaged with the enemy to be capable 
of finding repose; but elsewhere, speaking sene- 
rally, the Allies at this hour had rest—rest not 


* The two guns had come into action with a supply of 100 
shot for cach. 

+ Captain Chermside was the very able officer chosen for the 
task of bringing wp fresh ammunition. The physieal difficul- 
tics of the {ask were so great (as compared with the scanty mening 
available) that much energy and resource were needed in order 
to overcome them. Captain Chermside sueceeded in bringing 
up another hundred shot for each gun. In the second period 
of his activity Dickson seems to have consumed even more am- 
munition thanduring the first one, for when he ceased firing there 
only remained, ont of all the 400 brought up, about 25 shot, 
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often broken by work, and little disturbed by 
anxiety. 

People naturally though wrongly imagined 
that the enemy must have been yielding from 
the time when he abandoned the offensive, for 
they did not either know that he sought to en- 
trench himself on the ground he already had won, 
or that—dreaming of aid from Prince Gortscha- 
koff—he desired to stand firm and gain time. 
Our soldiery in most parts of the field had leisure 
to be conscious of their weariness, and to remem- 
ber with sensations of faintness that they had not 
yet broken their fast. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that under 
these strange conditions there arose on the part 
of the 3000 English a deliberate resolve to attack 
the position of Shell Hill without any aid from 
the French; for our people, in truth, did not 
know that the abstention of the French infantry 
was really destined to be permanent; and, besides 
—English like—they toiled in a great measure 
separately, each man at his own special combat— 
without much bending their minds to other parts 
of the field. We shall see how, without having 
vowed themselves beforehand to any heroic enter- 
prise, they were vradually drawn on and on. 
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It was in full consistency with his determina- 


tion to stand henceforth on the defensive that we 
shall find the enemy still trying to possess himself 
of the Barrier; for the post was a clear encroach. 
ment upon his Shell Hill dominion. In the hours 
of his strength as an assailant the post at the 
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Barrier had been practically an ‘ obstinate picket,’ 
Which he sought to drive in; and now, when his 
vim was defenee, this same post at the Barrier 
was a‘ lodevment’ which he ought, if he could, to 
disperse, 

Thus it happened that the combat at the Barrier, 
though animated by different motives, went ou 
very much as before. 

Ilaines, however, as we saw, had been con- 
stantly augmenting his strength in this part of 
the fiekl by welcoming or commanding the acces- 
sion of other troops; and, whether the Russians 
came on by the line of the Vost-road to attack 
him in frout, or whether swarming up from the 
bed of the Quarry Lavine they strove to turn his 
right flank, he always found means to repress 
them, and drive them back into their lair.* 

Forming part, as we saw, of the Main-picket 
Line, there had long been a chain of English 
soldiery on the left front of the Barrier, who, lying 
ensconced in the brushwood, varried on a studious 
war of their own against the opposite batteries ; 
and our riflemen in this part of the field, now 
Hicreasing in numbers and boldness, made it 
more and more perilous for the artillerymen thus 
assiladl to go on working their guns. 

Our soldiery, whether combating at the Barrier 
or on its left front, passed gradually and almost 
unconsciously from the task of defence to the 

* They were so sensilile of their advantage in making all at- 


tacks from the Quarry Ravine that they never once tried te turn 
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task of attack, for in truth the same kind of acts 
which before would have been acts of defence 
had now an averessive force. To fight fer the 
Barrier in the hours when Dannenberg was an 
assailant had been to defend the Home Ltidve by 
hehtine hall wa unle in its frent. ‘To fight for the 
Barrier now was, as it were, to hold open by force 
the gate of the enemy's castle, and grievously 
embarrass his defence. It was rather as a con- 
sequence of the enemy's having abandoned the 
offensive than from any abrupt change yet made 
in their own measures that the efforts of our 
people acquired an ageressive character. 

But a power somewlhiule in abeyance now again 
came into activity. The strength of Shell Hill, 
after all, had been mainly owing to the magnificent 
vantage-vround it afforded to Dannenbery’s bat- 
ters; and in proportion as if might become 
more and more diflicult for the artillery there 
planted to hold its ground, the position of course 
would not only become Jess and less tenable, but 
less and less worth defending. It was therefore, 
as we sald lony ago, that Lord Raglan was sub- 
stantially taking the offensive when he began to 
subdue the enemy's batteries by means of his 
heavier metal. After the interval of comparative 
repose occasioned by want of ammunition, this 
distinctly aggressive power was called into action 
once more, and again the 18-pounder shot flew, 
tearing into the enemy’s batterics, and compel- 
ling them—not mndeed to retreat altogether, but— 
to writhe and to shrink and to shift their ground 
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The [ussians held on with a fortitude which 
was akin to martyrdom, for they could offer no 
ellective resistance to the tyranny of the two 18- 
pounders, nor even to the fire of our riflemen, 
and yet were suffering cruelly. Of their batteries 
some were gallantly though hopelessly remaining 
in action, whilst others moved, flinching from the 
unequal encounter, without lapsing into retreat ; 
but all of them, more or less, were loading the 
vround with horses and men killed and wounded, 
and the wrecks of a disabled urtillery. Whether 
owing to tlhe desperate energy of the gunners, 
toilmg hard to the last, it might be difficult to 
say; but more here than elsewhere in the field 
men bit at the ground as they died, seizing 
mouthfuls of earth and herbage with their teeth.* 
The battalions still kept in the front were all of 
them troops which had been defeated again and 
again, and had suffered frightful losses. The 
orders to eutrench the position had produced 
no results of such kind as to be a help in the 
existing emergency. General Dannenberg had 
had two horses shot under him, and almost the 
whole of lus staff and other attendants had been 
killed or wounded.t+ Yet, sustained it would 
seem by the faith that Prince Gortschakoff sooner 
or later must surely come to the rescue, he 
maintain his ground with a firmness which 
was the more deserving of praise since he had to 
vo on enduring without being able to attack, and 


* Sve note in the Appendix, offering some explanation of this. 
+ Prince Mentschikoff in his despatch says literally ail. 
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without even doing anything effectively in the 
way of aggressive defence, 


Such was still the condition of things, when the 


energies of Haines and Lurd West brought about 
an attack ou Shell Hall. 


a 

Whilst Haines stood defending the Barrier 
against every successive attack, he was never 
without some ambition to win a signal advantage 
in the direction of his left front. There, from 
almost the beginning of the action, and with but 
little intermission, our riflemen ensconced in the 
brushwood had been harassing the enemy’s artil- 
lerymen engaved on the nape of Shell Hill; but 
the fire thus directed became more destructive 
than ever when Haines extended his power to the 
part of the ficld whence it came, and gave our 
men there engaged the support of his troops at 
the Barrier. 

At length the time came when, perceiving, as 
he thought, signs of weakness in the forces 
opposed to him, Colonel Haines conceived the 
idea of operating in the direction of his left front 
with means somewhat more powerful than before, 
and a purpose more distinctly aggressive. He 
threw forward a few score of soldiery—all armed 
with the rifle—and assigned them a task which 
was other and greater than that of merely haras- 
sing the enemy's batteries, fur they were to work 
their way forward until they could deliver such a 
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fireas must make it hard for the Russian artillery- 
men to go on serving their guns, This measure 
was far from representing the utmost of what 
Haines sought to accomplish ; but his desire to 
undertake a more weighty attack with the soldiery 
assembled at the Barrier had been baffled by 
opposing counsels. 

Now, however, it happened that—apparently 
without any concert—the wish of his heart was 
in some measure compassecl for him by one of his 
personal friends, an officer of great vigour and 
ability, not shrinking from what some might 
think an undue assumption of power.* 

From his undisturbed post by the Mikriakoff 
Glen Lord West came across to a spot in the 
more central part of the field where Lieutenant 
Acton was standing with the remnant of his little 
detaclinent of the 77th—troops some 50 or 60 
in number—and said to him, ‘I see several of 

* Lond West (the late Earl De la Warr) commanded, as we 
saw, a Wing of the 2Ist Fusiliera, the regiment to which Haines 
belonged. In anticipation of a prebable conflict on Mount 
Inkerman these two gifted officers had had the forethought to 
eo over the fielil some days before, and it may be inferred that 
the important part they both of them took in the action was in 
some measure owing toa knowledge of the ground thus wisely 
acquired beforehand. Though communicating to me full in- 
formation ou other subjects, the late Earl abstained from vol- 
untecring any statemeut of the part he had taken in bringing 
the Inkerman battle to its final crisis ; and I am assured that 
this alnegation of self conjomed with the fearless assumption 
of power above recorded was thoroughly characteristic of his 
exalted nature, ‘A splendid soldier!’ writes one brother officer. 
‘No truer gentleman, 10 more honest, or braver man ever 
‘lived.’ Lornl West's military nik was that of a Tirevet Lieu: 
tenant-Colonel. 
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‘your men here; get them together ,’ and then 
—pointing whilst he spoke to the westernmost of 
the Russian batteries disposed on Shell Hill—a 
battery which was firing on the position where 
Acton’s men stood — Lord West ordered Lieu- 
tenant Acton to vo and Join two companies which 
he said would be found on a spot that he indi- 
cated, a spot lying some distance off, and added : 
‘Order them to join you and advance against the 
‘battery.’ Lord West went on to intimate that 
Acton’s object must be to take the battery or 
drive it off. 

Lieutenant Acton having formed up his men 
marehed off in the direetion assigned, and found 
the two companies indicated by Lord West on a 
spot at the edge of some brushwood, from which 
the ground sloped up towards the battery over a 
distance of aliout 800 yards. The battery was at 
this time throwing round-shot, which passed over 
the heads of our soldiery. 

Acton drew up lis men in a space which he 
found between the two indicated companies, so 
that these, with the one thus joimng them, formed 
all three towether one line, ancl were facing the 
battery which Lord West had marked out for 
attack. 

Acton then called to his side an officer from 
each of the two companies which formed respec- 
tively the right and the left of the line, and told 
them what Lorl West's orders were, saying, ‘If 
‘you will attack the battery on either flank, I'll 
‘do so in front;’ and he recomnnended that the ad- 
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vance should be immediate. Both the officers 
thus called upon to act refused in plain terms 
to do so, saying that they [the three companies] 
were not strong enough. Then Acton said, ‘If 
“you wont join me, I'll obey my orders and attack 
‘with the 77th;’ and so saying, he ordered his men 
to advance; but not a man of them inoved, for 
they were checked, as was not unnatural, by find- 
ing that their captain was seeking to act in de- 
fiance of the opinion given by the two other 
Officers, and with only one company instead of 
all three. 

Acton said, ‘Then I'll go by myself,’ and moved 
forward accordingly ; but he soon found himself 
quite alone, at a distance of some thirty or forty 
yards in front of his men. Presently, however, 
James Tyrrell, a private of the 77th, ran out of 
the ranks and placed himself by the side of his 
captain, saying, ‘Sir, I'll stand by you.’ Thena 
soldier sprang out from the company which was 
on the right of the 77th men, and placed himself 
close abreast of the captain, whilst Tyrrell con- 
tinued to stand on the other side of him. The 
officer and the two soldiers moved forward to- 
wards the battery, and they compassed a few 
yards without being followed; but then suddenly, 
to Acton’s infinite joy, the whole of his 77th men 
rushed forward after their captain, and formed up 
behind him. 

Acton divided his slender foree into three parts, 
sending two of them—each under a sergeant—to 
turn the battery on both flanks, whilst he himself 
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in the centre, with the rest of lis force, undertook 
to assail it in front. He advanced with his men 
atarun. The opposing battery soon opened upon 
him with canister, but disabled only a few of his 
men, and the onset continued unchecked, The 
two dissentient companies did not long remain 
halted on the ground where Acton had left them, 
but, on the contrary, worked their way steadily up 
in the cirection of the battery ; and it is evident 
that, althouszh not concerted with Acton, this ad- 
vance of troops on both his right and left rear 
must have helped to mask his real weakness from 
the vyes of the enemy. Moreover, Horsford, 
under orders from ILaines, was already advaneing 
towards the ground which had been reached by 
the two dissentient companies: and this was not 
all; fora distant yet formidable power now began 
to partake of the combat, 

First one, then another of the mighty 18-pounder 
shot flew whinging over the heads of our soldiery 
to strike at the same hapless battery which they 
were assailing ; and, Acton’s men sfill tearing on- 
ward to attack it in front and flank, the enemy's 
artillery officers could no longer keep down their 
fear that the guns, unless instantly moved, might 
fall into the lauds of our people. One of their 
guns had been already dismounted, In an instant, 
teains of horses appeared, and besides the artillery- 
men—now limbering up tm all laste—a concourse 
of soldiers brought up for the purpose was throng- 
ing the rear of tle battery, and helping to save it, 
Toiling thus under fire, the Russians every mo- 
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ment lost horses and men, but went valiantly on 
with their task, and proved able to carry off every 
gun of the battery, including even the one that 
had been dismounted. When Acton and his 
people ran up into the site of the battery, their 
prizes were only one gun-carriage and a couple 
of artillery tumbrils. 

Opportunely, as though he were seeing into 
the enemy's heart at the moment of his bitterest 
trouble, an English staff officer—Armstrong— 
came galloping up towards the ground which 
Acton had reached, and by gesture and voice, as 
he rode, drawing forward all the bodies or clusters 
of troops he was able to findin his path. Amongst 
these was a whole company of his own—the 49th 
—reviment, well led by Lieutenant Astley. Col- 
onel Horsford, with his forty or fifty men, was 
already high up the hillside, Altogether, perhaps, 
before long, though in small and separate bodies, 
there were some three hundred of our wearied 
soldiery toiling on with what strength they had 
left to reach the site of the battery, and afterwards 
advancing beyond it in eager, though feeble pur- 
suit. 

That a battery when left unsupported should 
be driven from its position by the kind of attack 
we have witnessed—this might not have been in 
itself an incident of any great moment; but the 
uns we have thus seen withdrawn had been so 
disposed on Shell Ihill that to strike them back 
out of the line was to break a set front of battle ; 
and the insult was one searce to be borne by a 
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general still pretending to victory, But then, if 
the Russiazs should undertake to reassert their 
power, they might well enough fear that they 
would be engendering a fight on Shell Hill, and 
thus fetching that very contingency which they 
could not but hold in sore dread; for they stood, 
as we know, on an upland, with a numerous and 
much crippled artillery in their charge, and difh- 
cult steeps behind them, Occurring at the place 
where it did, and occurring, too, at such a conjunce- 
ture, the dislodgment of the battery was an inci- 
dent which might force on decisive counsels. It 
night either provoke an attack, or compel an 
instant retreat, 

When the vunners assailed by Acton limbered 
up, and began to retreat, there was no one, so far 
as I learn, who ascertained the very time of the 
inovement by casting a look at lis wateh; but, 
succeeding as it did to a long train of ills already 
suffered by Dannenberg, the spectacle of a Rus- 
sian battery brought signally under the mercies 
of the 18-pounder shot, and at the same time at- 
tacked by infantry, may well have inflicted upon 
himn the final, the conquering pang which at length 
subdued his will,* What he says limself is that 
he was brought to his decisive resolve—not by 
any mere notion that the continuance of the 
strugele would be fruitless, but—by the actual 

* Apparently Danuenberg’s final resolve must have been 
brought about suddenly and by some new calamity ; for ot)er- 
wise it is liardly imayvinable that he could have omitted to ecom- 
municate ou the subject with Prince Mentschikofl. See post, 
mote, |. 442, 
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stress of battle as felt at the moment—bDby the 
‘ murderous ’—so he expresses it—the *‘ murderous 
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In some haste, as it would seem, and at all events 
without consulting his ostensible chief (who was 
sitting all this while in his saddle, within reach 
of a five minutes’ canter), General Dannenberg at 
about one o'clock determined to retreat, and gave 
his orders accordingly. He directed that the 
batteries which had suffered the most should first 
be withdrawn; and, to cover the retreat, he or- 
dered forward the Vladimir regiment, directing 
ilso that the light batteries should for the present 
retain their positions, supported by twelve of the 
hattalions which he had hitherto kept in reserve. 

When the advance of the Vladimir regiment 
should be sufficiently pronounced, the eight brave 
battalions of Okhotsk and ITikoutsk were at 
length to begin their retreat. 

So at last the battle was won. 

The statement of the Russian narrator who fixed 
‘about one o'clock’ as the time when Dannenberg 
yielded, is supported by English testimony. We 
saw how at break of day General Codrington — 
always watchful and vigorous — gave the first 

* * Tien t6t le feu meurtrier de l'artillerie einemic nous con- 
‘ traignit A fiire retraite sur la ville.’—Dannenberg's despatch. 
For proof that this expression referred to the fire of the 18- 
pounders, see extract from Prince Mentschikofs despatch, 
arte ante in nate, p. 417. 

+ § Vers une houre. "—Todleben, p. 478. Lord Raglan says : 

“Tt was not till the afternoon that the enemy were finally re- 
‘ ulsed and forced to retreat."—To Duke of Newcastle, Nouv. 6, 
1804. 
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authentic alarm announcing this Inkerman battle, CHAP. 
and now it so happened that he was the first to _ 
send tidings of the commencing retreat, Look- 6h Perioa 
iny from his vantage-ground on the Victoria Ridge, 

and across the line of march which connected 

Shell Hill with the West Sapper’s Road, he saw a 

part of the enemy’s artillery beginning all at once 

to withdraw, fixed the time by a glance at his 

watch (which showed him ‘a quarter to one’), 
and—by Adye* who was then at his side—de- 
spatched an instant message to Lord Raglan, 
acquainting him with the change thus observed. 


SEVENTH PERIOD. 


FROM 1M. TO 8 P.M. 


The battalions thrown forward by Dannenberg 1 Perica 
to shield his retreat were propelled, it may be, Afvance 


sca itiacs = ae ee ri | ara ale ay. infantry 
under some misconception of orders, or else, per poor ae 


haps, by an outburst of warlike enthusiasm which Cover te 
repudiated the notion of yielding, and insisted 
upon another attack, A light breath of air 
springing up rolled the smoke on Shell Hill to- 
wards the west, and disclosed to one of our 
people a heavy column descending. The mass 
was coming on in seemingly eager haste, as 
though minded to attack the Allies at that very 
part of their heights where the two 18-pounders 
were in battery. 
* Now General Sir Jolin Adye, R.A., K.C.B, 
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The troops thus desecricd were the four bat 
talions of the Vladimir regiment which, having 
heen directed, as we saw, to cover the retreat, 
were now transcending their orders by moving 
fast dlown the hillside, as though to deliver an 
attack. No longer lroken up, as at first, into 
company columns, these 2000 men had all gath- 
ered into one mass.* The officer who had deseried 
the column was Captain Chermside, then stand- 
ing near one of the 18-pounders with Colonel 
Fitzmayer at his sule. Another sure look with 
a field-glass, a word to Colonel Fitzmayer, a 
loud eager call from Fitzmayer to Collingwood 
Dickson, a few words from Dickson to D' Aguilar 
and Sinclair, and first one, then another, and an- 
other again of the tyrant 18-pounder shot was 
tearing through the ranks of the column. The 
stricken mass turned and fell back, undergoing, 
as it moved, cruel slaughter, but not lapsing into 
confusion. 


Li: 


Thus cdiscomfited in his effort to cover the 
movement by help of lis Vladimir regiment, and | 
retreating with vast trains of artillery wpon diffi- 
enlt steeps, the enemy might seem to be now at 
the mercy of the Allies; for, unless he should 
* The strength of the Vladimir reeiment (which had suffered 
terribly at the Alma) was only 2132. The change of formation 
tends to confinn the surmise that the foree moved with a mind 
tontiack, for the Russians of those days imagined that a dense 


eolumn was the most formidable instrament with which to 
atrike a blow. 
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owe his salvation to their forbearance, it is hard 
to see by what prowess he could escape a crush- 
ing disaster, 

But happily for him the French still respected 
their foe though defeated, and could not be per- 
suaded to take any part in pursuing him. Why 
the task was declined by Canrobert it would be 
hard to say; for he had, as we saw, present with 
him some 8000 infantry — including 5000 fresh 
troops—with a powerful horse-artillery and 700 
cavalry well accustomed to ground like Mount 
Inkerman ;* whilst, being the master of 40,000 
effective French troops assembled in the Crimea, 
he could afford to lose men for a purpose.t With 
the English commander, as we know, it was far 
otherwise, but still he did not fail to perceive that 
the vigorous pursuit of an army retreating upon 
difficult steeps, with cumbrous trains of artillery, 
might bring about signal results—perhaps even 
the fall of Sebastupol—and despite the exceeding 
scantiness of lis numbers and the wearied state 
of his people, le desired that the Allies should 
press the retreat by advancing along their whole 
line, Speaking, as I cannot doubt, under an 
impulse given him by Lord Itaglan, General 
Pennefather proposed that the French troops on 





* They were, as we saw, the *Chasseurs d'Afrique,’ French- 
men with African horses. Lord George Paget, who moved in 
support to them with the Light Brigade, was forcibly struck 
with their power of moving rapidly over rough and obstructed 
ground. 

+ 41,786 was the official return of Canrobert's strength on the 
moring of the ith of November. 
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the right, aided by the English in front, should 
make a forward movement, and hurry the depart- 
ure of the Russian troops; but to this, for some 
reason, General Canrobert would not consent.* 

The existing conditions were such that a move- 
ment. of the kind thus proposed must have put 
the Russians in peril of an almost overwhelming 
disaster; but it would have been obviously un- 
warrantable fur Lord Raglan to launch his weary 
troops in pursuit, unless he were to be supported 
on his right by a corresponding advance of the 
French. So in spite of all the reasons there were 
for endeavouring to make their victory signal, the 
Allies abstained from pursuit. 

The gunners of the Allies on the Home and 
Fore Ridges did all that they usefully could to 
follow the retreating enemy with artillery mus- 
siles; and it may be added that from the Lan- 
caster Battery on the other side the ravine, our 


* In a private letter addressed to the Duke of Newcastle, 
Dee. 31, 1854, Lord Raglan says: ‘Towards the close of the 
“battle [of Inkerman] Major-General Pennelather proposed 
“that the French troops on the right, aided by the English in 
‘front, shoul] make a forward movement, and hurry the de- 
‘purture of the Russians, General Canrobert was unwilling 
‘to act upon the suggestion, and hos often since, as I under- 
‘atand, expressed lis regret that he did not attend to it.’ 

Pennofather’s recollection waa rather to the effect that Lord 
Raglan himself had personally made the proposal ; but relying 
on Lonl Raglan’s accuracy, | feel sure that Pennefather must 
have been the spokesman, though | also regard it as certaiy 
that he received his impulse from Jord Raglan. Tord Raglan 
from policy, and to avoid the mischicf—nay, danger—of a re- 
fisal given direct from one cliicf to the other, was accustomed 
to adopt this method of imparting a proposal to the French. 
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sailors threw shot and rockets, which were not 
without their effect ; but, except by means of this 
kind, and by the little adventurous onset of which 
we shall presently hear, the enemy was left to go 
unmolested. 


III. 


The retreat had been some time in progress, 


CHAP. 


1th Pertod 


Prince 
Mentselii- 
ons 


when an effort to countermand it was made, and kor 


that, too, by one who—ostensibly—had a right to 
exact strict obedience. Down to a time consider- 
ably later than one o'clock, and on the lower 
yround not very distant from his original station 
on St George's Ravine, Prince Mentschikoff still 
sat in his saddle attending the two young Grand- 
Dukes, and apparently left undisturbed by any 
requests for his sanction of the measure in hand, 
or any attempt to consult him;* but when he 
saw that the troops were retreating, he rode up at 
full gallop to General Dannenberg, and said, ‘Is 
‘it you that have ordered the retreat? It is 
‘impossible for us to fall back.’ General Dan- 
nenberg answered: that the soldiers had fought 
like very lions, that they had exhausted their 
whole power, that the artillery and the regiments 
of infantry were completely undone, Also, point- 
ing, whilst he spoke, in the direction of Gortscha- 
koff’s forces, he said they had failed to perform 
the part assigned them. Trince Mentschikoff 
replied by peremptorily ordering Dannenberg to 


* This seems proved hy what follows. 
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arrest the retreat, saying, ‘Stop the troops here,’ * 
‘ Tighness,’ said Dannenberg, ‘to stop the troops 
‘here would be to let them be destruved to the 
‘last man, If your Highness thinks otherwise, 
‘have the voodness to give the orders yourself, 
‘and take from me the command’+ To this the 
Prince did not answer one word, but at once 
turned his horse’s head, and rode off in the 
direetion of Sebastopol.t 

General Dannenberg’s language was either that 
of an ollicer deliberately taking upon himself the 


*Tchaplinsky, Dannenberg’s side-de-camp. Acconling to 
Urosall (Prince Meutsehikoif's aide-le-camp), the part of 
Mount Inkerman on which the Prince wished to stop the re- 
treat was ground selected by him on account of its ‘ being in a 
‘line with * [qyyv. covered by the fire of] the Mulakolf, 

+ Tehaplinsky. The version of Urosolf (though he writes in 
a spirit antazenistic to Dannenberg), is closely similar, 
According to him Dannenberg answered: ‘] do not take on 
_ maguett the execution of your order, Will your Excelleney 

is ‘loase bo execute it yourself, | surrender my command.’ 

* The occurrence of this scene between Alentsclikeff and 
Sixties hherg at an hour considerably past owe o'clock, affords a 
decisive contmidiction to the assertions of the French, who 
wattle awe dt leliowal that the battle virtually ended at eleren 
in the forenown, The incilent alsu strengthens the inference, 
gee cnet’, p. Ada, which would connect Dannenbere’s determina. 
tion to retreat immediately, with that *last ounee’ of adversity 
that was lal upon him when one of his batteries retreated 
under Acton’s assault Forif the determination to retreat lad 
net reantted fram the stress of sume fresh Ocurreni's, it is hard 
to believe that Dannenberg would have omitted to po through 
the form of conferring with his ostensible chief before coming 
to so momentous a resoelve as that of ahandoning Mount Inker- 
man, A five-minates’ canter woull lave brought the two 
generals together at any time, aud vet Mentsehikoff had plainly 
remind unapprised of the determination to retreat until he 
saw the operation going on. 
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euilt of insubordination, or else of one knowing 
himself to be the real, thouvh not the ostensible 
commander; but the last supposition is appar- 
ently the true one.* The provess of retreating 
continued without disclosing any more deference 
to the will of Prince Mentschikolf than if he had 
been in reality what le virtually said that he 
was, that is, a sort of Lord Kquerry entrusted 
with the care of Grand-Dukes. In one of the 
streets of Sebastopol, not long alter this, the 
Prince was announcing to a naval officer that 
the retreat had been ordered, and adding that why 


the measure lad been taken lhe could not at all 


understand.+ 


IV. 

By continuing to keep a large proportion of his 
guns in battery upon the crest of Shell Hill and 
the Juts, General ]Januenberg still presented to his 
adversaries a specious front of battle; and under 
cover of thus, the remainder of lus artillery began 


* Tn his despatch, MentachikolT, after enumerating the forces 
which were to operate on Mount Inkerman, says: *The com- 
‘mand of the troops was entrustedl,’—he does not say by whom, 
—‘to General Dannenberg.” My impression is that by virtue 
of orders from the Czar, Dannenberg was the real commander 
on Mount Inkerman, Wut that (as was matural) the language 
announcing this decision sought to avoil giving more pain thar 
could be helped to Prince Menischikoll, and left it possible 
fur lim to think he conld e/aim a paramount authority, 
without making him feel strong enouyh to insist upon being 
obeyed, 

+ This was recounted to me by the officer to whori Mentsechi- 
kolf addressed his words. 
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to draw off in two columns, one descending to 


make for Sebastopol by the West Sapper’s Road, 


the other going down through St George's Ravine, 
and retreating along thie shore of the Roadstead 
in the direction of Inkerman Bridge. Of the 
bodies of infantry which had been ordered to 
commence their retreat there were some which 
attended the sleps of the two artillery columns, 
but others made off by the Post-road and the bed 
of the Quarry Ravine. 

Having first sent away the crippled portions of 
his ordnance, the enemy proceeded to withdraw 
his batteries gradually from the front by remov- 
ing four guns at a time; and, although taking 
place under strong artillery-fire, the operation 
was conducted throughout with unfailing steacdi- 
ness. To our artillerymen, as indeed to all 
others well acquainted with such operations, it 
has always seemed that the task of withdrawing 
the enemy's cumbrous and now shattered artillery 
from the top of Mount Inkerman to its foot must 
have been one of extraordinary difficulty. The 
exploit was one which elicited the admirable per- 
severance and steadiness of the Russian soldiery 
in their hour of adversity; but what, after all, 
made it possible was the assent of the Allies. In 
the absence of any pursuit, the task, however 
immense, could scarce fail to be compassed at last 
by continued and strenuous efforts. 

There at length came a time when along the 
whole erest of Shell Hill two batteries only re- 
mained; but these, favoured perhaps by some 
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advantage of ground, were maintaining an un- CIIAP. 
equal conflict against the two 18-pounders with | 
valiant obstinacy . Lord Raglan, understanding omg 
upparently that Canrobert would persist in hang- !an's way “ 
ing back until the last yun should Casnppeat frou thelr with. 
Shell Hill, became anxious that the enemy’s two 
remaining batteries should no longer delay their 
retreat; but his way of accelerating their with- 
drawal was one that would searce have occurred 
to any other than a practised soldier. He sent a 
message to Dickson, requesting him to cease 
firme; for then, he said, he imagined that the 
two opposing batteries would probably begin their 
retreat. His augury, or rather lis insiicht, proved The last gun 
almost instantly true; for when Dickson ceased from Shel 
firing, the two battaries began tu limber up; and 
before many minutes, the last of the encuy’s guns 
had been withdrawn from Shell Hill* 

By about three o’clock,+ the enemy had with- $ geal 
drawn all lis forces from the topland of Mount lanes of 


oli 


Inkerman, leaving only behind him, amongst the Inkerman 
lesser wrecks of battle, his ghastly thousands of the Russian 
(lead and wounded men. Le had still far to go, 
and had still immense toil to endure before his 


retreat would be accomplished; but it was on the 














* When he had been ordered to cease firing from Hill Bend, 
Dicksun, at the instance of Lord Raglan, made strenuous cilorts 
(which were continued even until dark) to bring forward one of 
his 18-pounders ; but the physical difficulties of the task—as 
compare: | with the means of overcoming them—were too grent 
to allow of its being brought to the opposite heights in time 
for further usefulness, 

+ At half-past two aceording to the French. 
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steep descents of the Mount, or on the marshland 
by Inkerman Bridge, and no longer on the old 
field of battle, that he might have to encounter 
fresh troubles. 

When the enemy had disappeared from the 
toplands of Mount Inkerman, his two steam-ships 
at the head of the Roadstead opened fire from 
their starboard broadsides, and swept the now 
vacant ground on the eastern part of Shell Hill 
with blasts of round-shot and shell. 


V. 


After the time when the last of the enemy's 
forces had deseciided from the Inkerman toplands 
half an hour was suffered to pass; and then 
Greneral Canrobert threw forward a battery sup- 
ported by two battalions of Zouaves to the crest 
of East Jut.* 

The French guns, it would seem, wrought some 
mischief amongst the columns retreating over the 
univsh, but the steam-ships soon interposed, strik- 
ine down some of Canrobert's people; and thence- 
forth the enemy was no longer molested in Ins 
eastern line of retreat. 

" The Lainseeq battery. The French official accounts place 
this wleanee at ‘about three o'clock,” but agree with the text 


in placing it half an hour later than the moment when the last 
of the Russians disappeared from the lukerman toplands 
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VI. 


General Canrobert and Lord Raglan rode up 
side by side to the Hast Jut, and thence surveyed 
Pauloff’s forces retreating across the Inkerman 
marsh ; but it was in speaking to one of his own 
stalf that the English commander imparted the 
singularly accurate surinise he then hazarded.* 
Conjoining what he saw on the marsh with his 
other impressions of the battle, he said, ‘I have 
‘been attacked by 40,000 men.’ He could hardly 
have been otherwise than conscious that the 
repression of these multitudinous assailants had 
been largely owing to the happy conception and 
the firm resolve by which he had found himself 
able to bring up the two 18-pounders; but he 
was always forgetful of self; and it happened 
that there rode up a man who had helped him 
—and helped him superbly—in giving eflect to 
his orders. For once Lord Ruglan gave utterance 
to a word which was searce to be found in any 
of his great master’s despatches. He said to Col- 
‘with glory.’ 

The French and the English commanders dis- 
mounted. General Canrobert with lis arm in a 
sling, and resting the further end of a field-glass 
on his horse’s saddle, stood observing the march 
of the troops he had suffered to escape him, and 
already, perliaps, experiencing his first bitter 
pangs of regret for opportunities lost. 

“To Wetherall, I think, or, at all events, in Jiis hearing. 
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The ground here, as elsewhere on Mount Inker- 
Iman, was strewn with dead and wounded Rus- 
sians. From some of these last there came cries 
and moans which were piteous to hear. Some 
found means to ery out for ‘the hospital,’ some 
for ‘water, some only for pity. Men appealed in 
their agonies to a common faith, and invoked the 
name of her who must be dear—so they fondly 
imagined—to all the Churches of Christ, There 
was one of these wounded Russians who crawled 
to the side of Lord Raglan, imploring for a 
draught of water. Lord Raglan—with lis own 
hand—with his one kindly hand—made haste to 
raise the man’s head, supporting him tenderly in 
sitting posture, aud asked, whilst he did so, for 
means to quench the sufferer’s thirst; but he 
asked in vain. No officer near had a flask which 
had not been drained. Water, water, a drink of 
coll water, was more than the chief could grant 
in this, lis hour of victory. 


¥IL. 


All this while, the great train of artillery which 
Soimonoff had brought up from Sebastopol was 
falling back grievously shattered to make for the 
Karabel Faubourg;* and — although with less 
than sixty men—an effort to break in upon its line 
of retreat was boldly, yet sagaciously made. 

The enterprise did not originate with troops 


* This portion of the enemy's artillery comprised 38 guns, of 
which 22 were heavy guns of position. 
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disposed on Mount Inkerman. Descending from 
his post on the Victoria Ridge, with one company 
of the 50th Regiment,* Colonel Waddy found 
means to cross over the depths of the Careenage 
Ravine, and thence make his way up to the north- 
western angle of Mount Inkerman. Once there, 
he began to advance through a covert of brushi- 
wood against the huge artillery train then re- 
treating across his front by the West Sapper’s 
Road, 

Chance at first seemed to favour his enter- 
prise; for not only was he upon the flank of a 
retreating artillery, with its gunners, its guns, its 
gun-carriages, its drivers, its waggons, its great 
teams of draught-horses, all jammed into one 
crowded column of route several hundred yards 
deep, but he approached it besides at a time when 
—overtaken by missiles which threw down some 
of its tumbrils—the mass had been brought to a 
lock, and when, moreover, the infantry — not 
dreaming of any attack on ground so close to 
Sebastopol — was taking a route lower down, 
which passed along the shore of the gulf. 

The enemy considered that his hampered train 
of artillery was simply helpless against infantry, 
and being prevented by the brushwood from 
detecting the paucity of his assailants, he seems 
to have believed for a moment that the enormous 
prize they were coveting must be upon the very 
point of falling into their hands.+ 

“ The No. 7 company, with a strength of 56 men. 

+ ‘Profitant de cet obstacle [i.¢., the lock in the artillery 
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But it happened that the Czar'’s greatest soldier 
was riding in this part of the field. Colonel de 
Todleben at once apprehended the full extent of 
the peril, and instantly judged that the assail- 
ants should be—not simply checked and fended 
off with a light hand, but—peremptorily stopped 
in their advance by interposing ample masses 
betwixt them and the obstructed artillery. Asa 
first means of facing the onset he laid hold of a 
company of the Ouglitz regiment —the nearest 
foot-soldiers at hand—and sent it forward in 
skirmishing order to confront the assailants. He 
stopped the march of the whole Boutirsk regi- 
ment—a force more than 3000 strong—throw- 
ing forward two of its battalions in a double 
line of company columns, and holding the two 
other battalions in reserve. To give confidence 
to the infantry he even threw forward four 
guns—followed afterwards by more—and caused 
them to open fire upon our slender thread of 
soldiery. 

Stopped thus in the midst of their onset upon 
the flank of the troubled artillery, the venture- 
some company of the ‘ Fiftieth’ could now do no 
more than ply the fire of their nfles; and Tod- 
leben meanwhile despatched Skariatine to Ad- 
miral Istomine, requesting that a number of 
sailors might be sent up to aid the artillerymen. 

Skariatine—a young naval officer of great zeal 





train] les tirailleurs ennemis abrités derritre les buissons 
‘ sapprochérent si pres de nos pices qu'ils etaient sur le point 
‘de s'en emparer.’— Défense de Sebastopol, p. 480. 
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and ability—was not a man likely to fail in any 
practicable mission; * and he not only brought 
back a large body of sailors as demanded by Tod- 
leben, but, with them, two battalions of sappers. 
The superadded resources thus brought up to aid 
the artillerymen were applied with great zeal and 
great skill to the object of unlocking and moving 
this heavy agelomerate of orduance-carriages, and 
gradually dragging them in; but the evening had 
reached eight o'clock before the last piece of 
cannon passed back within the lines of defence. 
So ended the fight on Mount Inkerman. 


From the strife thus maintained in one part of 
the battle-field only there resulted, it seems, to 
the enemy a loss of 10,729 f+ in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. Amongst his killed or wounded 
there were six generals; and, if Russian grades 
were like ours, the numbers might be stated at 
twelve: for, besides Soimonolf and Villebois, and 
Ochterloné, and the rest of the six stricken chiefs 
having actual rank as generals, there were slain 
or wounded six other officers, who each of them 
held a command extending over thousauds of 


* The then youthfal lieutenant was iestined to become 
highly distinguished for the bravery and zeal he afterwards 
displayed in the defence of the ‘ouvrages blancs.’ 

+ Official Return.—This gives 2988 ox the number of the 
killed ; but I do not introduce that figure into the text, be 
cause it was evidently impossible for the Russians, when ex- 
cluded from the field of battle, to know with any certainty 
how many of their ‘missing’ had been killed, and see Lord 
Kiaglan’s estimate, post in note to last page of chap. vii, 
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men.* The enemy lost altogether 256 officers. 
Bringing fifty battalions to Mount Inkerman, he 
kept sixteen in reserve, and all those to the last 
remained sound; but in the thirty-four fighting 
battalions with which he delivered his successive 
attacks, dire havoe was wrought. Twelve of 
them were all but annulled: and twelve more 
were so shattered and beaten as to become for 
the time nearly powerless, leaving not more than 
ten out of the whole thirty-four which continued 
to be at all fit for combat; and even in those— 
but more especially in the four Okhotsk battal- 
ions, Where the ‘ killed ° execeded the ‘ wounded’ 
—the losses were ruinously great. 

In proportion to what they achieved, the losses 
of the English were moderate, but great, very 
great, in comparison with their scanty numbers. 
Out of a streneth of only 7464 infantry collected 
on Mount Inkerman, with 200 cavalry and 38 
guns, they lost in killed and wounded 2357, of 
whom 597 were killed Of their officers 130 
were struck, 39 being killed and 91 wounded. 

It is believed that of the Guards engaged in 
their false position by the Sandbag Battery, 
nearly a half were either killed or wounded in 
the space of an hour;+ and in the right wing of 

* Viz., the commandant of the artillery, and five chiefs of 
‘regiments,’ comprising each om an average more than 2800 
en, 

+ Official Return by our adjutant-general ; the numbers be- 
ing got at by deducting the losses which did not occur on 
Mount Inkerman. 

+ The strength of the Guards at Inkerman was 1331, but the 
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the 21st Fusiliers—a body which fought in the 
centre—tlie proportion of losses proved even more 
huge ; whilst in the 20th and 57th reviments it 
was not much less. Because fighting for the 
inost part in scanty numbers, the combatants 
of the 2d Division were able to carry on their 
lenethened struggle from the hour before day- 
break to one in the afternoon without losing 
more than about three-cighths of their strength ; 
and in the compames of the 77th under Egerton, 
which exerted, as we saw, a great sway over the 
course of events, the proportion of killed and 
wounded was little more than one-fifth. 

Besides Lord Haglan and the principal officers 
of the I[vadquarter Staff, there were ten English 
generals who came into action on Mount Inker- 
man, aml these ten, with five other chiefs whiv 
suceceiled to divisional or brigade conimands 
(thus making altovether fifteen), were, all of them, 
either killed or wounded, or had their horses 
shot under them.* And, with only a single ex- 
ception, the same may be said of the eighteen 
colonels or other officers, who brought regiments, 
or lesser detachments, of Foot to Mount Inker- 
man, and took an active part in the strugele.t 
portion of them above mentioned as engaged by the Sandbag 
Battery numbered only 1008, No doubt, some of the 694 
easnalties which befell the Guards generally, occurred in other 
ports of the field, but not, | believe, so many as to vitinte the 
above statement, 


* See the table in the next pape. 
+ See the arcond table, p. 455. 
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The French stated that their loss on Mount 
Inkerman comprised 13 officers and 130 men 
killed, and 36 officers and 750 men wounded." 
We saw that General Canrobert himself received 
a wound in the arm, and that Colonel de Camas 
was killed. 

The piece of French cannon which the enemy 
took was left on the -battle-field, and recovered 
after the close of the action. No gun, Russian, 
Envlish, or French, was definitively lost. 


The outlines of the fight—like those of Mount 
Inkerman itself—are indented and jagged, but 
well niarked. 

First Period.—From the west under Soimonoff, 
and from the east under Pauloff, 40,000 assailants 
moved forward in carly morning to achieve the 
ascent of Mount Inkerman, and the silent bat- 
talions approached under so thick a cover of dark- 
ness and mist, that by no greater effort than that 
of driving in an outlying picket, General Soimon- 
off was able to lay his grasp on Shell Hill, plant- 
ing there at the outset some powerful batteries 
supported by heavy bodies of foot. Whilst six- 
teen battalions remained to guard the ridges thus 
won, twenty other battalions with a strenoth of 
full 15,000 men were thrown forward to attack 
General Pennefather along his whole front,> and 
the right wing of these assailant forces (where 

* Return from Bosquet, imparted to our headquarters on the 


morrow of the battle. 
+ 15,420. 
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Soimonoff commanded in person) proved able 
to maintain an ascendant which lasted several 
minutes. Making wood his advance across the 
Mikriakoff glen, the enemy forced back the scant 
bodies of our infantry there obstructing lis pro- 
gress: he seized the three English guns which 
had moved forward into his clutches: and mean- 
while with a body of troops distinguished as the 
Under-road column he successfully turned the 
position, coming up by the Well-way at last to 
within a stune’s throw of Pennefather's tents. 

With the aceession of a fresh body of troops, 
scarce 260 in numbers, the course of the strife in 
this part of the field was abruptly changed ; and 
the mist which had thus far protected the enemy, 
began to favour our people by taking from the 
many their power of nightly wielding big numbers, 
from the few their sense of weakness, It resulted 
that (with the aid of three batterics) 3600 foot * 
were not only able to withstand the 25,000 ment 
brought against them, but to defeat with great 
slaughter and even expunge from the battle-field 
all those 15,000 assailants with whom they had 
come to close quarters. 

The number of Russian officers struck down 
was appallingly great, and General Soimonolf 
himself fell mortally wounded. 

Second Period —General Dannenberg now com. 
Ing up assumed the command, and began to act 
with fresh troops. By attacking not only the 


* 3622. See note ande, clap. vi., First Period, see. xxi. p. 151. 
+ 24, 045. 
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front of the English position, but also the value- 
less ledge surmounted by the Sandbag Battery, he 
challenged his adversaries to meet him in two 
separate combats; and our soldiery believing— 
though wronely—that the dismantled work must 
be a part of the English defences, fastened on 
it with so eager a hold, that Lord Raglan—in the 
midst of close fighting—could not even attempt 
to withdraw them. The mistake long continued 
to work its baneful effects: and the combatant 
part of the English force (now augmented by the 
accession of fresh troops) divided itself into two 
unconnected assemblages, with a dangerous gap 
between them. In one of the two simultaneous 
fights thus provoked—that is, the one in front of 
Home Ridge—General Pennefather, with very 
scant means, proved able to hurl back every on- 
set; whilst in the fight for the Sandbag Battery, 
after long and obstinate struggles, our people drove 
down the whole multitude which had swarmed on 
the ledge of the Kitspur; but then, haplessly, 
they weut on to do more, achieving what I haye 
called a ‘false victory’ over the left wing of the 
Russian army. Excepting only a few score of 
men with difficulty restrained from pursuit, they 
all of them poured down the steeps, attacking or 
chasing the enemy, became dispersed in the copse- 
wood, and in this way annulled for a time their 
power of rendering fresh services. 

Russian troops, it was suddenly found, had 
moved up unopposed through the Gap, and the 
few score of English still remaining on the heights 
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then seemed to be entirely cut off, yet proved able 
to fight their way home. 

For some time, the two French battalions which 
had come up would take no part in the fight; lout 
one of them—the Gth of the Line—moved for- 
ward at length with good will against the flank 
of a Russian force then advancing along the 
Fore Ridge. The enemy thus threatened fell 
back, and the French battalion victoriously made 
vood its advance to ground on the west of the 
Kitspur. 

Thus the efforts the enemy made in the course 
of this Second Period resulted after all in diseom- 
fiture ; but by the continued necessity for guard- 
ing our left, by Pennefather’s still ardent pro- 
pensity to fight out in front of lis heiglits, and 
now finally by the losses and the dispersions 
sustained on the Kitspur, the number of English 
foot-soldiers that could be mustered for the inme- 
diate defence of Home NRidge was brought down 
to diminutive proportions. 

Third Period.—That immediate defence of their 
position for which our people were thus ill pro- 
vided became the very problem in hand. The 
enemy concentrating his efforts upon one settled 
purpose, delivered a weighty attack upon the 
Home Ridge, now almost denuded of English in- 
fantry, but guarded by the 7th Léger—a battalion 
900 strong. His advanced troops broke over the 
crest, obtained some siznmal advantages over both 
the Enelish and French, and then, upon being 
better confronted, began to fall back; but the 
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bulk of the assailing masses had not ceased to 
advance all this while, and was soon ascending 
the Ridge. Then with the 7th Léger, with a 
truant little band of Zouaves, and with the few 
of our own people whom he could gather around 
him, General Pennefather, after a singular struggle 
which hung for some minutes in doubt, found 
means to defeat the great columns thus attacking 
his centre; and, the collateral forees brought up 
on the right and on the left being almost simul. 
taneously overthrown by other portions of our 
infantry, and in part also too by our guns, the 
whole multitude of the troops which had under- 
taken this onslaught was triumphantly swept back 
into the Quarry Kavine. 

Fourth Period.—The Allies having no troops In 
hand with which to press their advautage, the 
enemy very soon rallied, and with some vigour 
turned on his pursuers. The French 6th of the 
Line had been already driven back from our right 
front, and our people enuaved at the centre were 
more or less losing ground, when the accession of 
the two 18-pounders ordered up by Lord Iaglan 
put an end all at onee to the ascendaucy of the 
Russians in the artillery arm, and began to tear 
open that stronghold on the crest of Shell Hill 
which had hitherto furnished the basis for all 
their successive attacks. 

When in this condition of things General Bos- 
quet approached with fresh troops, there seemed 
to be ground for believing that the end of the 
fight must be near. 
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Fifth Period.—When Bosquet’s acceding rein- 
forcements had brought up his infantry on Mount 
Inkerman to a strength of 3500, he was induced 
to advance with a great part of this force to the 
false position of the Inkerman Tusk. Upon the ap- 
proach of a Russian column moving up to ground 
on his left where he fancied the English stood 
posted, he was forced to retreat in great haste 
with the loss of a gun; and, some Russian battal- 
ions appearing in another direction, it was only 
by a swift spring to the rear that his troops drawn 
up on the Tusk proved able tv make good their 
escape. The 1500 French troops disposed on 
Bosquet’s left rear fell back behind the Home 
Ridge ; and, the cavalry which Canrobert brought 
up to cover the retreat being driven from the field 
by some shells, all this succession of adverse oc- 
currences seemed threatening to end in disaster. 
The French troops became disconcerted, and the 
Allies were from that cause in jeopardy. 

Their weakness, however, was masked by the 
vigour of the English defence maintained all this 
while at the Barrier, as well as by the might of 
the two 18-pounders ; and, General Dannenberg, 
not seizing his opportunity, the despondency of 
the French passed away. 

Upon the accession of yet further reinforce- 
ments, General Bosquet resumed the offensive, 
and with two of his battalions he not only defeat- 
ed that agile Selinghinsk regiment which had once 
more climbed up the Kitspur, but drove it down 
over the aqueduct, and out of the Inkerman bat- 
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tle-field. He also withdrew both the 7th Léger 
and the 6th of the Line from their shelter beliuind 
the Home Ridge, and again sent them forward, 
but they moved by the course of the Post-road, 
and there had the English in front of them. 

Then the share of the French infantry in this 
Inkerman conflict was unaccountably brought to 
a close.* 

Sixth Period.— Whilst still minded to hold 
fast their respective positions on Mount Inker- 
man, both the Russians and the French now 
abandoned the offensive; but our people, still 
disputing the victory which Canrobert would 
thus concede to his adversaries, maintained the 
fight two hours longer without the aid of French 
infantry, passed gradually from their old attitude 
of aggressive defence to one of simple attack, and 
at length, hy the united power of Lord Raglan's 
two 18-pounders and a small daring band of foot- 
soldiery, put so sharp a stress on Dannenberg, 
that—without consulting Prince Mentschikoff— 
lie deterinined at onee to retreat. 

Seventh Period—No pursuit worth recording 
took place; and, General Dannenberg’s retreat 
being accomplished at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, the action came to an end 

* They advanced, as we have seen, some four hours after- 
wards: but by that time, the Russiang had abandoned the top- 
lands of Mount Inkerman, and the ‘conflict’ had come to ar 
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CHAPTER VIL 


ULOSE OF THE GENERAL ENGAGEMENT. 





I, 


We saw that the enemy's plan for the general CHAP. 
engagement of the 5th of November had been 
constructed upon such a basis that the failure Boy the 


of his enterprise against Mount Inkerman must. {ure 


paralyse his action elsewhere. The forces left in paratsse 
Sebastopol formed that part of the Russian line sree 
of battle which extended along the course of the 
‘Southside’ defences upon a front of four miles, 

and they were instructed that their duty for the 

day (as clistinguished from their accustomed task 

of resisting siege operations) was that of troops 

taking part in a battle; but except as regards Inaction of 
Timoviell’s sortie, the orders for the conduet of lore the 6s 
the action in this Sebastopol part of the field of thelr 
were basedl, as we saw, on contingencies which | 
did not occur, and therefore bed the cflect of 


keeping the garrison idle.” 





* |ts losses in Killed and wounded, irvespectively of Tumv- 


viell’s sortie, were 111. 
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CHAP. But this neutralisation of the Sebastopol gar- 
___. Tilson was not the most signal defect which dis- 
Punee Uae. Closed itself in the practical working of a really 
i = Ingenious plan. Prince Gortschakoff, as we know, 
ee with his 22,000 men, was to pass into unfeigned 
activity so soon as he should see the scant forces 
defending Mount Inkerman overborne and pressed 

back to the Windinill by their 40,000 assailants ; 

ttscause. but hour after hour, that single, that small opera- 
tion upon which so much was to hinge, remained 
unperformed, and Prince Gortschakoff having 

waited all day for the one pre-imagined event 

which was to warrant him in ascending the Cher- 

sonese, could at last, as he found, do no better 

than lead back his troops to Tchorgoun. His 

feints against Bosquet cost him only 15 men in 

killed and wounded; and indeed were so weakly 
pronounced, that the whole of the effort he made 

was afterwards described by Prince Mentschikoff 

as a demonstration against Balaclava* It was 

natural enough that a general at the head of 

22,000 fresh troops, who remained an almost 

passive spectator of the battle long raging on 

the wold close above him, should be blamed by 

those of his fellow-countrymen who did not know 

why he held back; but it is certain that he was 
tethered all day by the preciseness of his orders ; 

for they required him to suspend his advance 








* "The troops under the command of Prince Gortschakoff 
‘made a strong demonstration against Kadikiéi, and thus kept 
‘in activity the enemy's delachment at Balaclava.’— Prince 
Mentschikoff's despateh. 
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until the defenders of Mount Inkerman should cHap. 
he pressed back by sheer weight of numbers to ids 
an ascertained spot; and the unforeseen—nay, 
unimayined—tenacity of a scanty yet obstinate 
soldiery averted the fulfilment of the one con- 

dition which would serve to unleash him. 

The Allies, no less than the Jtussians, had their toaction ot 
instance of ‘non-intervention.” The French ay on 
works, as we saw, had been pushed forward Pingstatt 
at one point to within a few yards of the ene- — 
my's ramparts; and perhaps, in that disheart- 
ening hour when the garrison was learning of 
the defeat and the slaughter sustained on Mount 
Inkerman, a determined attack on the Flaustaff 
Bastion might have led to the fall of Sebas- 
topol; but General Canrobert was not in the 
mood — nay, he hardly, indeed, was the man — 
for undertaking any such enterprise.* The Allies 
envaged in the siege did nothing to convert the 
enemy's overthrow on Mount Inkerman into a 
crushing «isaster. 

Upon the whole, it may be said that the issue tho tearing 
of this general engagement of the Sth of Novem- Aut on the 
ber was governed exclusively by the issue of the ~abreniy ; 
fizht on Mount Inkerman; and, with only those 
limited qualifications which have been already 1n- ana of the 
dicated, one might add, that the fight on Mount msl 


| 3 ; ; om the tai 
Inkerman was left to run out to its actual conclu- iat 





* General Canrobert—a man no less candid than personally 
brave—would, I believe, say this himself. Always willing, 
and even prone to risk his own life, he could not bear taking 
upon himself to sacrifice lis men. 
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CHAP. sion without being swayed by occurrences iu any 
Vil. other parts of the field. 





IT. 
Losses re From the general engagement of the 5th of 
SulLIDg iro z i ; : 
Lue gencral, November, including the fight on Mount Inker- 
mere wick. * * 
mee yvan, there resulted, it seems, to the Russians 


loss of 11,959 in killed, wounded, and prisoners ;* 
to the English a loss of 2573, of whom 635 were 
killed. The loss of the French im killed, inelud- 
ing 25 officers, reached only 175; but their re- 
turns of the wounded show 90 officers and 1530 
men, thus bringing up their entire loss, as offli- 
cially stated, to exactly 1800.f 


* Official return. This gives 3286 as the number of the 
Russians killed. But see note amie, yp. 451. On what certainly 
appears to have been very strong ground, Lord Raglan con- 
ecivel that the losses of the Russians at Inkerman must have 
been nearly 20,000, He writes: ‘ We have good reason to be- 
‘lieve that the Russians lost little short of 20,000 men on 
‘the Sth. They are known to have buried of their own people 
‘600. We have interred 3000; the French 1400; and as they 
‘must have had three times the number of wounded at the 
‘very least, 20,000 would not be an exaggerated estimate.'— 
Private ledter to the Duke of Newcastle, 12th. November, 1854. 

+ Official return, 

t lbid. The proportions in which these collected losses oc- 
curred at Mount Imkerman, and other parts of the general 
battle-field, will be found by recurring to statements made anJe 
in py. G0, 457, 403, 464. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SEQUEL TO THE INKERMAN NARRATIVE. 
1. 

THE Allies proposed to Prince Mentsclikoff un- 
der a flag of truce, that liis people should come 
out to bury their dead; but the Prince was too 
wary to undertake a task which could hardly 
have been executed by Russian soldiers without 
deepening their sense of defeat, and might even 
have roused in their bosoms a perilous distrust of 
their chiefs, if not, indeed, of themselves. For, 
whilst the bodies of the Allies were many, and in 
some places heavily scattered, the Russian dead 
lay in heaps; and it must have been hard fora 
Russian observer to avoid the conclusion that, 
whether from any inferiority of weapons, or of 
warlike prowess, or from the incapacity of some 
chief or chiefs, or from some grievous fault in the 
Caar's way of driving his flocks, their brethren 
had been as sheep against wolves. 

Prince Mentschikoff answered rightly enough, 
tnat by the custum of nations the task of burying 
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the dead lies on those who hold possession of the 
battle-field. 


IT. 


Too often it happens that the soldier, whatever 
his nation, commits dire excesses in fighting. 
Ile slays men although they reverse, or even 
throw down their arms, thus refusmg in truth to 
vive quarter; he slaughters the wounded; and 
sometimes in a frenzy more wild, though also less 
baneful, he goes and stabs at the dead; but in 
general, after some interchanges of complaint and 
recrimination, a veil has been suffered to fall over 
the crimes of the battle-field. 

With Russia after the battle of Inkerman it 
fared otherwise, and she has had to stand out ex- 
cepted from the easy forgiveness which is com- 
monly accorded to nations at the close of a war. 
Few who know them will question that the Rus- 
sians are, npon the whole, a gentle, humane, and 
kind-hearted people, and there were some, at 
least, of their soldiery, who, in this very battle, 
gave quarter to adversaries laying down their 
arms. Nor should it be forgotten that of the 
acts committed at Inkerman against wounded 
men, there were some brought about by mistake, 
whilst others were done under circumstances 
which tended to palliate guilt. In fights whieh 
sway to and fro over ground thickly covered by 
brushwood, men who have not been wounded at 
all will often lie down for a time to avoid sume 
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threatening danger, and again begin plying their cHap. 
firelocks when a good opportunity comes. Troops | iti 
suffering under a fire from assailants thus hidden 

are apt to become indiscriminately savage against 

all prostrate fues, and in fairness 1t may be taken 

for granted that this impulse caused some part of 

the killing and maiming which Russian soldiers 

at Inkerman inflicted upon disabled men. 

Yet, after making all fair allowance for error 
and venial rage, it still remains certain that Rus- 
sian soldiery in this battle of Inkerman did not 
only stab wounded men, but commit the crime 
with fell industry indicative of a strongly set 
purpose, and this, too, in the presence of number- 
less comrades apparently approving the outrages, 

Full proof of all this was elicited by a military 
Court of Inquiry, and General Canrobert con- 
curred with Lord Raglan in denouncing to Prince 
Mentschikoff the atrocious acts of his soldiery.* 

As regards the true source of an exceptional The motives 
malignity driving good-natured men to go and saueol the 
butcher the wounded, there has been a general — 
concurrence of judgment; and the tenor of 
Prince Mentschikofl’s answer will be hardly sur- 
prising to those who remember that this war, 
after all, in 1ts oricin was a war of the Churches, 
and that the infuriate soldiery who could plunge 

* Tt was upon the suggestion and advice of Mr Romaine, the 
Judge-Adyocate, that Lord Raglan assembled the Court of In- 
quiry ; the French framed the remonstrance at first in language 
a) grand, anl—to the English taste—so bombastic, that Lord 


Raglan refused to sign it whilst in that state, and the docu- 
ment was duly sobered down before he put his name to it. 
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and re-plunge their bayonets into the body of a 
prostrate, disabled adversary, had been ‘conse- 
‘crated’ only a few hours before by blessings 
and prayers, and psalms and anthems grandly 
roaring for blood.* 

In answering the denunciation, which reached 
him under a flag of truce, Prince Mentschikoff 
resorted to one of those shameless forms of Rus- 
sian denial, for which Wellington found the right 
word,t and loftily repudiated the complaint as a 
charge which eould not be even listened to, if 
brought against the Imperial army generally; de- 
claring that a cefenceless enemy was, and always 
would be, under the protection of the Russian 
flag. He, however, admitted it to be possible— 
though he did not, he said, know the fact—that 
‘individually, and in the heat of combat,’ some 
exasperated soldier may have suffered himself to 
do an act of violence which was to be deeply re- 
eretted; but then he went on to show that, sup- 
posing the imputed butcheries to have been really 
cominitted, they must have been provoked, after 
all, by a religious sentiment, His countrymen, he 
said, were an eminently religious people, who could 
not but be filled with horror when they learnt 
that a church—very holy in their estimation— 
had been desecrated by the invaders of Russia; 
and thence he went on to conclude that, if any of 

* As to the religious, or rather ecclesiastical, orizin of the 
war (which lad been almost forgotten by statesmen, but not by 
either the priests or the common soldiers of Russia), see ‘ Inva- 
‘sion of the Crimea,’ vol. i. As to the ‘consecration’ for 
lukerman, see avir, chap. il. see. iv. 


Tt ‘Tt sickens me.’—Duke of Wellington to Lord Aberdeen, 
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the French or the English had indeed been de- cHaP, 
spateched on the battle-field whilst lying disabled — 
by wounds, they must have owed their fate—not 

to the ruthlessness, but—plainly to the outraged 

piety of his troops.* 

If Russians butehered the wounded, there were 
also Russians — wounded themselves — who, al- 
though lying prostrate, persistently fired on our 
troops ;f and at one time in a part of the field, 
there were so many of them busied in this way 
that their fire seemed at first to proceed from an 
organised body of infantry. 

Captain (now General) Charles Morris, R.A, 
commanded a battery of field artillery belonging 
to the Light Division, which was sent to take 
part in the fight on Mount Inkerman ;{ and hay- 
ing in person moved forward between 10 and 11 
o’clock with two of lis guns toa position so chosen 
as to be almost over the crest of the hill, he was 
plying with ‘case’ a body of Russians advancing 
against the Second Division camp, when he found 
that liis men were sulfering under fire from an- 


* The Prinee to the Allied Generals, Nov. 9, 1854. The 
church in question was a smull, antique structure, sacred to St 
Viadimir, which stood near Quarantine Bay. The French, it 
seca, at first took only firewood from it, lint afterwards some 
of them pillaged it. This conduet was denounced as ‘ Vandal- 
‘iam by General Forey, in wn order of the diy, antl it 1s state: 
ly Bazaneourt (p, 105) that some of the delinquents were pun- 
ished. Prinee Mentschikol! says that the ucts of spuliation 
were Visilile from the ramparts of Sebastopol. 

f Supposing that they had mot surrendered, these last Rus- 
sians were not committing an outrage. 

¢ Despatch of Col. Lake, R.A., 7th November 1855—a de- 
spateli awarding high praise te Captain. now General C. Morris. 
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other quarter—a fire that seemed to come from a 


_ distance of about 50 yards. 


Thereupon, with only his trumpeter, Morris 
went to the ground whence the new fire had 
seemed to come, and soon discovered five wounded 
Russians who were coolly, yet busily, firing from 
under cover of the brushwood, upon the men of 
his battery. 

Morris had his revolver in hand and advanced 
upon the offenders. They thereupon threw away 
their muskets, and prayed for merey. Morris 
granted their prayer, and left them unhurt on 
the ground where they lay, but of course he took 
care to have their firearms broken. 


1 ws 


A misplanted picket of the Licht Division was 
caught, as we saw, unawares in the bed of the 
Careenage Ravine; but, laying aside that mishap 
as one that entailed no vrave mischief, would it 
still be accurate to say that the English were 
‘surprised ’ at Inkerman ? 

For weeks, they had well understood that an 
attack, if attempted at all, might there be most 
hopefully ventured; and only a few days before, 
they had seen the enemy come to make himself 
at home on the ground, and even rehearse his 
enterprise.* They knew, too, that for such an 


* See ‘Invasion of the Crimea,’ vol. v. of Cabinet Edition, 
chap. ii. The attack of the 26th October, there narrated, was 
made at noon, ant yet Colonel Federoff proved able to march 
across the north of Mount Inkerman from west to east without 
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undertaking early morn was the most fitting 
time, and some two or three hours after midnight 
they received a vague warning in the low, distant 
sound of wheels reported by Sargent and Morgan, 
followed up before long by the pealing of the 
Sebastopol bells. And again it 1s true that with 
a moderate addition to the force which performed 
and supported the outpost duty, or even without 
such addition—though in that case at a risk of 
incurring occasional vexatious losses—the pickets 
might have been so placed as to be capable of 
giving an earlier notice of any attack on Mount 
Inkerman than the adopted system could ensure; 
and even indeed without all that hazard, the 
object might have been partly attained by causing 
the outlying pickets to patrol to the front every 
morning a little before break of day.* On the 
whole, it was certainly possible that by a keener 
attention to dubious signs, and an altered disposi- 
tion of their outpost system, our people might have 
accelerated their discovery of the coming attack. 
The machinery of Pennefather'’s outpost system 
was not ‘set’ in such way as to make it detect 
the enemy im the act of ascending Mount Inker- 
man; but for the purposes of its more limited 
task the instrument worked with as much ac- 
curacy as the dimness of the air would allow. 
Before the first shot was fired, the main body of 
the second «division had duly stood to their arms. 
being perceived by the pickets of the 2d Division. Still, no 
one thought, I belicve, that Evans, who then commanded the 


2d Division, was * surprised.’ 
* This Pennefather himself frankly said to me. 
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At the time of the enemy's approach, the men of 
the new pickets were in their appointed places: 
they engaved the enemy as soon as le could be 
desecried through darkness and mist: by their 
firing they amply announced the attack: they 
thwarted and vexed the advancing thousands so 
obstinately as to give time for our reinforcements 
to come up: and the commencement of the 
attack was reported to Headquarters with a 
promptitude which at once brought Lord Raglan 
to the recognised seat of danger. 

Qn our left, the first Russian attack was at once 
defeated by Grant. On our right, the Taroutine 
corps had searce pressed back seven outlying sen- 
tries, when Adams came up with the 41st and 
drove it out of the battle-field. As regards the 
centre, Pennefather could say with truth that the 
liussians had been made to fight hard for more 
than two hours, and to suffer the defeat, nay, the 
ruin, of no less than twenty battalions, before 
they drove in his main picket.* In the teeth of 
such facts it would plainly be wrong to say that 
Pennefather was ‘surprised’ at Inkerman. 

But, on the other hand, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the English—intent on the siege— 
had been able to bestow little care, with still less 


* It was only at about a quarter to nine, and when niore t han 
15,000 of the enemy’s infantry had been shattered and ruined, 
that Dannenberg at length was able to seize the Barricr—the 
station of Pennefather’s main picket, and even then he failed 
to retain his conquest for so muchas halfanhour. It was not, 


however, with the very same men that Pennefather so long held 
the post. 
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of their scanty resources, upon the business of de- cHap. 
fending the Chersonese against field operations ;* Y!!l- 
and although long accustomed to expect an attack 
on Mount Inkerman, they had certainly failed to 
imagine that any force approaching in its num- 
bers to a strength of 40,000 would ever be brought 
to assail them on that one corner of ground. So, 
when called upon to encounter what they did 
—and that, too, whilst baffled by a densely en- 
shrouding mist—they aeted by common consent 
as men who had been brought under the pressure 
of unforeseen emergencies. Again, and again, 
and again, after the close of the First Period, 
some general or other officer might be seen over- 
stepping, without any scruple, the usual bounds 
of authority, and governing the cestination of 
troops, which—except on that ground of emer- 
gency — would not have been under his orders. 
No such licence could well have obtained, if 
the course of military business had not been 
rudely disturbed; and in the absence of all col- 
lected knowledge about the early part of the 
battle, it was natural that those who observed all 
this evident dislocation of formal authority should 
ascribe it at first to what soldiers call a ‘surprise,’ 
though, in truth, it was only after the close of 
the First Period that the laxity in question be- 
gan. What our people really wanted was—not 





* The mind of Sir John Burgoyne had long been eagerly 
directed to the position at Inkerman ; but it was for the sake 
of agressive purposes against Sebastopo)] that he so yearned to 
nave it beld in force, 
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more time, but—more troops. Buller, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and Cathcart—the Generals who 
brought up reinforeements—were all early enough 
in the field, and the real task was to make their 
scanty numbers suffice for that ‘everywhere’ 
uttered by Pennefather which summed up in 
one composite word the positions requiring suc- 
cour.* The evident pressure of concurring emer- 
gencies which our people traced to ‘ surprise’ was 
brought about in reality by their adversary’s com- 
mand of huge numbers, and his vigorous use of 
the prerogative which enabled him—because the 
assailant—to throw immense weight on one spot; 
but also, after half-past seven o’clock, by that 
destructive mistake which led them to imagine 
that the parapet of the Sandbag Dattery must be 
a part of the Inkerman defences, and that there- 
fore in that outlying part of the field no less than 
at home on their own ridge they ought to main- 
tain a tough fight. 





LY. 


That the Czar—all nations observing him— 
should have sueceeded in assembling some 
120,000 troops upon the scene of his projected 
attack, that fortune should so far have favoured 
him as to give his people at once a magnificent 
vantage-ground from which to deal their main 
blow, and that the 40,000 men chosen out for 


* See, ante, p, 225, Pennefather’s answer to Cathcart when 
asked where troops were wanted. 
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this part of his enterprise should be defeated 
with ruinous slaughter by scanty bodies of sol- 
diery coming up by degrees to resist thcm—here 
was certainly a chain of circumstances which 
might well rouse the interest of Europe, excit- 
ing—not only a popular, but—also a scientific 
curiosity to learn why the many were worsted ; 
and any good or plausible explanation that might 
be tendered at an opportune moment, was sure to 
have that ready welcome which ‘ supply” receives 
from ‘demand.’ Prince Mentschikoff was inex- 
plicit and brief. General Soimonoff, who would 
have been otherwise looked to as the natural 
defender of the course he took in the action, had 
fallen mortally wounded. On the other hand, 
General Dannenberg outlived his defeat, and— 
bespeaking assent through Berlin, where inquir. 
ers were keen and painstaking, and eager to find 
a solution—he gained the public ear. From 
the impulse thus given, and the absence of any 
counteracting power then ready to meet it, there 
resulted an opinion which fastened itself upon 
men’s minds with a strong hold. 

From that time to this, people rarely have made 
any comment upon the battle of Inkerman with- 
out asking what would have happened, if— 
according to Dannenlerg’s wishes—General Soi- 
monoff had made his attack by the Victoria Ridge, 
leaving Pauloff’s forces alone to deliver their 
assault on Mount Inkerman; and most commonly 
the inquirer answers his own question by saying 
that in such case the Allies ust have succumbed. 
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Whatever the value of that conclusion as a 
euess or surmise, it was certainly based, when 
first hazarded, upon an imperfect knowledge of 
the facts essential to a trustworthy judgment. 
The Careenage Ravine is a chasm which forbids 
united action to forces advancing along the two 
ridges on either side of it. If Iannenbere’s wish 
had been followed, the force under Soimonoff and 
the one under Pauloff must have been kept com- 
pletely asunder by the interposed chasm, and 
in that state compelled to advance against a 
foe who—commanding the head of the ravine— 
would be free to throw his weight against one of 
them whilst simply checking the other. The 
camps of the Allies were so placed on the Cher- 
sonese, that, to meet perils threatening from the 
western side of the Careenage Ravine, they could 
effect a rapid concentration. With their forces 
assembled, and fast assembling, on the left of the 
Windmill, and the trenches of ‘Gordon's Attack’ 
on their left front, General Canrobert and Lord 
Raglan would have been well cireumstanced for 
giving a lot reception to any Russian foree which 
—after overcoming all the earlier difficulties of 
the enterprise—should attempt to debouch from 
the narrow Victoria Ridge in the face of an Anglo. 
lrench army.* 

Of course, it is possible that if Soimonoff—de- 
ferring to Dannenberg—had delivered his attack 
on the west of the Careenage Ravine, the chances 


* The succession of ‘earlier difficulties’ might have comprised 
—tirst, obstinate pickets: Uuem, unless it were somehow cludail, 
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of war might have neutralised the mischief of his 
isolation, and given him the coveted victory; but 
in such case, apparently, he must have owe: 
everything to his own good fortune or to his own 
strength; for it is hard to believe that in the 
event of his finding himself checked on the Vic- 
toria Ridge, or baffled in his attempts to deboucl: 
from it, he would have had the least help—except 
in the way of a somewhat weak diversion—from 
any of Paulofl’s troops.* 

The experience of the battle as actually fought 
lays a very safe ground for inferring that if Pau- 
loff’s troops only had attempted Mount Inkerman, 
they must have not only failed to carry the posi 
tion, but even to make themselves formidable. It 
is true that the main body of Pauloff's troops 
travelled round by the East Sapper’s Road and 
finally ascended Mount Inkerman in a condition 
—though weary—to fight with determination and 
spirit; but they did all this under the shield 


the Lancaster Battery, and the forces issuing from it; then, 
possibly, the fire of siege-guns from Gordon's Attack ; then the 
whole of the Light Division ; and lastly, the men armed with 
rifles in the camp of the Naval Brigade, 

* To apprehend the feebleness which must have apparently 
characterised any attack on Mount Inkerman attempted by 
Pauloff’s troops only, one should know the circuitous route to 
which they were necessarily condemiued (see ante, pp. 89, 99, 
160), and cast a fresh glance at the map, That route was safe 
enough for a general advancing under Soimonoff's shield, but 
would lave been perilous in the extreme for troops uncovered 
by wther forces. The great proportion of Pauloff’s artillery to 
his infantry—97 guns to 16,600 foot—would have been a cir- 
cumstanee adding immensely to the difficulty of the under: 
taking. 
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which Soimonoff had spread out before them by 
coming up first to the topland with his 20,000 
infantry as well as 38 guns, and from first to last 
they were supported by those 9000 foot, all be- 
longing to Soimonoff’s force, who along with their 
artillery comrades were the garrison, if so one 
may call it, of the stronghold formed on Shell 
Hill. Without those priceless advantages it seems 
idle to say that Paulofl’s troops only could have 
overwhelmed General Pennefather, or even forced 
him to ask for large succours. The only troops 
under Pauloff which dispensed with the base pro- 
vided for them by Soimonoff were the 6000 men 
of the Taroutine and Borodino regiments.* Those 
6000 men, it is true, found a way of their own 
into action, but with a result which showed how 
ill Dannenberg could really afford to act upon his 
own crude idea; for the whole of them were not 
only defeated at once by some 800 men of Penne- 
father's Division, but finally exterminated from 
the battle-field. If Dannenberg had had no 
troops of Soimonoff's on Mount Inkerman, he 
must have found himself reduced to sheer im- 
potence before eight o’elock in the morning; for 
after the ruin and flight of his Taroutine and 
Borodino regiments, the necessity of providing a 
reserve and support to his guns would have ab- 
sorbed so great a proportion of his remaining 
infantry as to leave him without the means of 
attempting any attack.+ 

* H8d4. 

F Unless in the supposed state of things he eould have made 
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It may be added that the personal position of 
Dannenberg on Mount Inkerman with Pauloff’s 
troops only, would have been one of an anomalous 
kind; for he must have had to wait until other 
venerals should win a battle before becoming en- 
titled to assume his destined command.* 

It is true that the slaughter incurred by the 
Russians was in great measure owing to the heavi- 
ness of the masses in which they attempted to 
fight; and at first there seemed ground for infer- 
ring that this excessive conglomeration of soldiery 
must have been caused by heaping 40,000 men on 
Mount Inkerman alone, and thus depriving them 
of the space they required for effective action, 
but the conclusion was one reached through study 
by the diligent men of Berlin comparing num- 
bers with maps, and had no sound basis of fact, 
The heaviness of the masses into which the 
Russians packed themselves resulted from their 
attachmeut to a gross, huddled method of fight- 
ing; and this is well enough shown by adverting 
to the tactics they followed in another battle. On 
the Alina, their numbers, instead of being exces- 
sive, were much too scanty for the position, and 
yet even there, they fought huddled, choosing 
rather to leave precious ground altogether unoe- 
cupied than to abstain from their gross formations. 
So again on the 26th of October, though the force 


shift with smaller supports and reserves than those which he ae- 
twally maintained, he would have had only 1676 men available for 
an attack. 16,556—5844—036=1676. See ante, pp. 149-161. 
* See aude, cliap. ii. see. il, 
VOL. VI. 2H 
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they brought up was but small, they made their 
attempt to drive in our main picket by coming on 
ina throng. And, on the other hand, there is not, 
so far as I know, a single instance of any Russian 
column at Inkerman having become jammed or 
overlapped or otherwise embarrassed for want of 
space. Even when the Catherinburg battalions, 
having been ordered to act in support, became 
impatient, and pressed forward to the front, they 
found room to interpose themselves betwixt the 
foremost columns without jostling them or bring- 
ing about any sort of confusion. Far from want- 
ing space on Mount Inkerman, the Russians, after 
a few hours’ fighting, complained of want of num- 
bers; and 16 was simply from want of numbers 
that General Dannenberg at an early period, 
and whilst still holding Shell Hull, was forced 
to abandon the idea of attempting any further 
attack. 

Upon the whole, then, 1t seems very plain that, 
if the troops issuing from the Karabel Faubourg 
had delivered their attack on the western side of 
the Carecnage Ravine, Pauloff’s troops—left to 
act by themselves—must have failed on Mount 
Inkerman ; and that, consequently, the fate of the 
whole enterprise would have got to depend after 
all upon what Soimonoff himself with his own 
unaided soldicry might prove able to achieve 
against an Anglo-French army.* 

* After leaving Pennefather and the Guards to deal with 


Paulor’s attempt on Mount Inkerman, the English would have 
had three Divisions with which to act against Solmon»ff— viz., 
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The enemy’s Inkerman plan was free from the 
glaring defects of the one lmayined by Dannen- 
berg, and indeed it had been cleverly—nay, in 
most respects, ably contrived ; but, whetler from 
pedantry, or from the want of a trusted com- 
mander, its framers committed the old Aulic 
fault of trying to make prescript words perform 
the task of a general. In providing that Prince 
Gortschakoff should be unleashed by an imagined 
contingency only, and not by a message from 
is chief, they sought to make their plan what 
mechanists would call ‘ self-acting,’ and made it, 
as we live seen, self-hampering. 

But, although the plan had this fault, and in 
practice worked so perversely that it battenes 
down Gortschakoff in the valley, and there kept 
him neutralised with forces 22,000 strong, there 
is nothing in its provisions that will serve to 
account for the diseomliture of the other 40,000 
men undertaking to seize Mount Inkerman. 

In the course of the efforts men made to show 
why the many suceumbed, a good deal was said 
of their weapons; and it is true that the bulk of 
the Russian infantry still carried the smooth- 
bore musket, whilst the bulk of their foes had 
the rifle The superior ‘ precision’ of the rifle 
was a quality of but little worth in that early 
and most critical part of the fight, where the 
the Light, the 3d, and the 4th—and the Frenel in abundant 


numbers could have been speedily drawn from the corps of 
both Forey and Bosquet. 
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English marksman stood wrapped in thick mist 
and smoke with a howling throng of Russians 
before him ; but, irrespective of its accuracy, this 
Weapon was, besides, un exceedingly strong-shoot- 
ing firearm. Tn the hands of our soldiery, it sent 
the lead deeper than a musket well could through 
the flesh of a closely-packed column; but no 
corresponding advantage would have been as- 
sured to the Russians by giving them the same 
weapon as thelr English adversaries, because our 
people, being extended in line or drawn out into 
slender chains of skirmishers, did not ever afford 
to the enemy a target so thick that it conld be 
more deeply penetrated by a shot from a rifle 
than one from a common musket. And again, 
it must not be understood that the enemy was 
‘iltogether without the new arm, He had on 
Mount Inkerman no less than 1800 nflemen ;* 
and considering the narrowness of the front upon 
whieh he in general fouvlit, this was not an in- 
significant mumber. 

Upon the whole, it would seem that the aseen- 
daney of our people in this particular Iukerman 
ficht was not so much owing to their weapon as 
iuimy inclined ta suppose. The men of the 4th 
Division who became engayed in the fighting 
left no room for saying that tle power of other 


* Vix, belonging to his tithe battalions, . 649 
Distributed nmongst his line revimemts 1152 
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soldiery proved greater than theirs, yet scaree 
any of them, except Horsford’s battalion, had 
any other arm than the musket.* 

The results of the strife between huge Russian 
masses on one side, and our thin English lines 
on the other, have at first sight a look of the 
marvellous; yet were owing in the main, after 
all, to the union of four well-known conditions :— 

1. The nature of the ground; 

2, The mist ; 

3. The enemy's gross way of fighting in masses; 

4. The quality of our officers and men. 

l. It is true that our people springing forward 
to the fight at their outposts did not make a full 
use of their heights, and that their efforts indeed 
bore little resemblance to the ordinary operation 
of defending a strong position ; but they could not 
deprive themselves of the good they derived from 
having their flanks well covered, with their ‘home 
‘ front,’ 1f so one may call it, shut in by the hand 
of Nature and narrowed to the modest propor- 
tions which betitted their want of numbers; 
whilst they also—being few against many — 
found advantage in that “thick erowth of brush- 
wood which both baffled the eye and obstructed 
the assaults of the enemy, 

2. At first, it is true, the mist favoured Soi. 
monoff's enterprise; but alterwards, it wrought 
strongly against him; for unless they can pour 
round the flanks of their adversary, the power of 
mighty numbers advancing upon a confined front 

" Only, [ believe, about 35 rifles to a regiment. 
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must depend in some measure, and for some time, 
upon the mere aspect of their strength, and if the 
dimness of the atmosphere be such as to make 
the many invisible, it may do much towards 
bringing them down to a level with the few. 
And avain, from the effect of the mist every man’s 
fielel of view was so narrowed as to forbid all 
notion of synthesis. In so far as the battle-field 
presented itself to the bare eyesight of men, it had 
no entirety, no length, no breadth, no depth, no 
size, no shape, and was made up of nothing ex- 
cept small numberless circlets commensurate with 
such ranges of vision as the mist might allow at 
each spot. A sentence that Drownrigg heard 
uttered by a soldier of the Grenadier Guards, tells 
much of the Inkerman story. The man at the 
time was advancing against masses numbered by 
thousands, but the Russians that interested him 
were those whom he himself might perhaps shoot 
(lown or run through, and his delighted estimate 
was—‘ I’m damned if there uren’t scores of ’em 1’ 
That man, multiplied by the number of English 
bayonets in action, was the difficult foe whom 
the enemy thought to overwhelm by the power 
and weight of his columns. The attention of a 
held-officer (until lis horse should be shot under 
him) might take a somewhat wider range; but, if 
such a one could vive unity to the weak battalion 
or wing he conunanded, that was commonly the 
utmost he could attempt. In such conditions, 
each separate gathering of English soldiery went 
on fighting its own little battle in happy and 
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advantageous ignorance of the general state of the 
action; nay, even very often in ignorance of the 
fact that any great conflict was raving; and the 
notion of tle officer commanding in this narrow 
sphere was always that he must fight out his 
quarrel with what troops he had, or at most ask 
for small reinforcements scarce sufficient to fur- 
nish one company for a German or Russian bat- 
talion. It was by uneomlined, though nearly 
simultaneous fights of this kind, that some 
3600 of our infantry in the First Period of the 
action made good their resistance to 25,000, 
and even expunged from the battle-field no less 
than twenty battalions with a strength of 15,000 
men, 

3. The Russian soldiery being men endowed 
with great bravery, and a more than common 
share of physical streneth, might possibly be 
brought to execute what the English call a charge 
with the bayonet, and indeed they have a tradition 
that for such enterprises they have proved them- 
selves peculiarly apt. This notion, however well 
founded in the days of Suwaroff, rests now on 
mere Jegend; for, since tlie time when the Ius- 
sians in the early part of this century began to 
copy Napoleon, they lave so massed their troops 
as to refuse themselves almost all opportunity of 
justifying their national boast; and certainly at 
Inkerman, where they collected their strength 
into throngs and close columns, and in front of 
these loaded the ground with swarms of skir- 
mishers, they debarred tliemselves from even 
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CHAP. attempting what English soldiery mean when 
_— _ they speak of a bayonet-charge.* Unread in the 
story of the Peninsular war, they ventured to 
bring their gross formations into the presence of 
English infantry, and incurred crushing, ruinous 
slaughter, under conditiong which left the bulk of 
them powerless, except to suffer and die, Most 
commonly, the Russian columus shrank from the 
charge of our people in time to avoid actual con- 
tact; and even when they stood their ground 
with comparative firmness, they invariably ‘ac- 
‘cepted the files,’ allowing our soldiery to thrust 
themselves in betwixt theirs, and then there 
either followed a destruction of the intruders— 
this happened but once if at all—or else the dis- 
integration and overthrow of the riven mass. 
Other wars had well proved the frailty of col- 
umns when called upon to suffer the fire, and 
then stand the bayonet -charge of infantry ex- 
tended in line; but ‘Inkerman’ carried yet further 
the experience of what can be dared against 
masses hy small numbers of soldiery, showing 
plainly enough that a column which has not been 
defeated in the earlier moments of its agony, may 
still prove lielpless and weak when it has a few 
assailants within it. The examples of this that 
were alforded by several, as for instance, by Hugh 
Clifford, by Burnaby, by Daubeney, have an in- 





* Tf a column heaves its way slowly forward a few paces 
without firing (as did a column of the Vladimir regiment at 
the Alma), the Russians call the movement a charge with the 
bayonet. 
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finite value for England, because her people are 
commonly and perforee obliged to combat few 
against many. 

4, As regards the quality disclosed by our 
officers and men, their achievements speak best. 
Mere narrative supersedes praise. 

No one, no two, no three of the stated condi- 
tions could well have sufficed, but a fortuitous 
combination of the four brought about the results 
we have witnessed. 


®t. 


The despatch of the forces hurried forward for 
his Inkerman enterprise formed no small part of 
the exhausting effort by which the Czar at this 
time was fast crippling his empire; but it must 
be owned that, if the stake he adventured was 
heavy, the one that he played for was vast. A 
victory won by Russia on Mount Inkerman would 
have placed her at once in great strength upon 
the toplands of the Chersonese, and the Allies 
must then have been brought into so ugly a 
plight that, except by at once contemplating 
the very worst, it is hard to imagine the stage 
where their progress towards ruin would have 
stopped, 

From the opposite event —the event which 
really occurred—it has been judged that the 
Allies might have obtained great results; for 
the blow fell with terrible weight, not only upon 
the discomfited troops, but also upon the garri- 
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son of a fortress closely touching the field of 


carnage, and receiving with endless convoys of 


wounded men, the melancholy remnants of what 
only a few hours before had been ardent and 
strong battalions; but, the English having ex- 
pended their strength, it rested exclusively with 
the French to push the victory to a great conclu. 
sion, and having already seen that General Can- 
robert stayed his hand on the day of the battle, 
we shall next have to learn by what counsels he 
determined his course on the morrow, 

By the 4th of November, the French had 
brought their trenches so close to the Flagstaff 
Bastion, that the moment for assaulting it then 
seemed all but ripe; and it was to avert that 
dread blow that the enemy hurried on his pre- 
parations for the onslaught of the following 
day. 

This French euterprise against the Flagstaff 
Bastion was to have been the main feature of a 
general assault on Sebastopol; and, to make all 
the needed arrangements, a meeting of the Allied 
Generals had been summoned for the 5th of 
November, The exigencies of ‘Inkerman’ pre- 
vented the council from assembling to mature 
their contrivances, and it was with other thoughts 
that General Canrobert came to the English head- 
quarters on the morrow of the battle. He re- 
mained with Lord Raglan ‘some hours,’ stating 
with much ‘ fairness and ability the creat diffi- 
‘culties’ the Allies had before them, and he 
urged if as their duty to heed both their yester- 
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day's losses, and the magnitude of the numbers 
which the enemy had displayed.* If accordingly 
no grand actof vigour could be attempted with 
a chance of success, Canrobert sulnnitted that the 
alternative was to temporise, and wait for rein- 
forcements,- To such representations — which 
Lord Raglan, it seems, did nut combat—there 
succeeded in natural sequence a council of war, 
a unanimous determination that the assault of 
Sebastopol inust not then be attempted, and fin- 
ally, a decisive resolve on the part of the French 
that for the present they would abandon all idea 
of seizing the Flagstatf Bastion.t Thus, notwith- 
standing their overthrow, the Russians were al- 
lowed, after all, to attuin one, ut least, of the 


* Lord Raglan to Duke of Newcastle, November Sth, 1854, 

+ He describe this course of action (or inaction) as an ‘ ater. 
‘motement'’—a word which the Dictionary defines as—‘ com- 
‘position, compounding with creditors, delay.’ See in Ap- 
pendix, Note AY., a copy af the note which Canrubert read. 
Considering, no doubt, the extreme importance of maintaining 
for the time as mueh secrecy as was possible in respect to such a 
resolution, Lord Naglan seems to have kept the note apart from 
other ‘private’ papers. I find it endorsed by his own hand 
in these words; ‘ Private note of General Canrobert read at a 
‘ meeting on the 7th November 1854.’ 

t The seizure of the Flagstaff! Bastion was a measure which 
tight hawe been adopted without undertaking a general assault 
on Sebastopol; and, unless General de Todleben errs, that 1s 
precisely the course which the Allics should have taken. He 
siya: ‘ Once entrenched m the No. 4[the Flagstall] Bastion, 
‘the enemy would not lave been under the slightest necessity 
* of assaulting Selmstopol—an attempt in which he must cer- 
‘tainly have been defeated with great loss—but our line of 
‘defence would have been forced, divided, maimed, ond the 
‘ulterior defence of Sebastopol must have become all but im- 
* possible.'"—Todleben, p. 433. 
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caApP. objects which had tempted them to their Inker- 
ila man venture, 

Impression For what of weakness there was in that last 

inthe Alles CONCession to a defeated enemy, General Can- 

enemys robert was answerable; but the English, as well 
of weamneeteet 8 the French, felt the teaching of the Inkerman 
Sunday ; for it rudely dinned into their minds a 
sure knowledge of what before they had been 
learning more vaguely from despatches, deserters, 
and spies, and forced them to confront the fact 
that whilst playing the part of besiegers, the 
Allies were in the presence of an enemy whose 

Counsel niumbers almost doubled their own. General 

offered by ' .) 

General Evans, who had ridden up about micl-day from 
his sick-couch on board ship, became after a 
while so impressed by his perception of the 
enemy's great strength, and the evident losses 
sustained by our people, that, at the close of the 
battle, he did not shrink from recommending his 
chief to abandon the siege;* and, although Lord 
Raglan instantly, and with barely suppressed 
indignation, rejected this hasty counsel, he was 


"Since the Allies were not minded to strike a blow at once 
for the possession of Sebastopol, it was apparently a mistake to 
imagine (as many did at the time) that there was something 
ignominious in proposing to raise the siege ; for the enemy had 
double the strenyth of those who were assailing his fortress ; 
but there was another and a fatal objection to Evans's counsel. 
The Allies were not strong enouch to he sure of covering their 
embarkation ; and from the moment when they discarded all - 
idea of using their victory as a means of winning Sebastopol, 
the best and safest expedient remaining to them was the 
maintenance of a bold front, with pretences of pushing on the 
siege, 
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not himself at all blind to the perl of another 
attack. Avoiding all spoken and written surmise 
as to what might be expected from the French in 
the event of a trying emergency, he yet seemed | 
to take it for granted that the defence of the 
Chersonese must depend in large measure upon 
the strength of his own little force; and under 
that aspect, his now diminished numbers were 
extravagantly inadequate as compared with those 
Russia had assembled. Out of the 8000 or 9000 
infantry that he had been previously able to 
muster for field operations on the Chersonese, 
near 2600 now lay, as we saw, killed or wounded, 
and the conditions were such that a deduction of 
that magnitude from lis strength was a graver 
wisfortune to him than the loss of 12,000 to 
Mentschikoff. 

In a private letter to the Secretary of State he 
says, indeed, with just pride,— It was a glorious 
‘day for the British arms;’ but a little further 
on, in his tranquil, business-like way, he discloses 
the slenderness of the nuinbers then left him for 
confronting another attack, and adds,—‘To speak 
‘frankly, we want every inan you can send us.’ 
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NOTE IL. 


Britiso INFANTRY WHICH SOONER OR LATER WAS OCCUPY- 
ixe THE VictorRtA Ringe on tHe Sta Nov. 1854. 


On the dnierinan side of the Victoria Ridge under 
General Codrington, 


let Brigade of Light Division. 
ith Royal Fusiliers—Colonel Yea, . : ; " 584 


23d Do. : . 322 
dad, soine companies, ; ‘ 251 
Rifles, part of 2d battalion, Colonel tempura: : i 142 
1099 
Companies of the Royal Marines, Captain Ilopkins, . —. 120 
1219 


In the course of the action, and under circumstances which 
resulted in their sustaining some loss, there were brought 
up besides— 

3 companies of 19th Regiment (2d Brigade), about. 180 
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On the Western slopes of fhe Ridge under Sir Richard 
Bagland commanding 3d Dévision, 


The Royals, aypurt, . . 
Companies of 50th Regime 


450 


nt under Colonel Waddy, | which, 


besidv's the one afterwards counted amongst the lukenman 
troops, numbered, , ‘ ; 


NOTE IL. 


169 





619* 


Srrenctir or 2p Division PRESENT AT LBATTLE OF 


Stall, . 
30th. 
Bc 
= 
wp , 
& \ 55th. 
=— 
95th. 
41st. 
& 
é, 47th. 
1 2 
ae ‘1 
~ | 49th, 
Lan 


Colonel Mauleverer, and upon 
his being struck down, Alajor 
Latullo, ‘ : ; : 

Colonel Warren, and upon Ins 
being wounded, Colonel Dau- 
benvy, . ‘ ‘ , 

Major Chiumpion, andl upon 
his being wounded, Major 
Tlume; amd upon Ins being 
wounded, Captain Vialls ; and 
upon his being wounded, Cap- 
tain Sargent, . : 

Colonel Carpenter, and upon his 
being killed, Major Enum, 

Colonel Haly, and upon his be- 
ing wounded, Major Farren, 

Colonel Dalton, and upon his 
being struck down, Major 
Thornton Grant, . 


= ——_—_ i — 


INKERMAN UNDER GENERAL VENNEFATHER, 


Total OMicers 


16 

1é 394 
9 425 

10) 433 

21 = oF8 

20 650 

150 473 





105 2851 


16 


443 


599 


570 


488 





2056 


Olfievrs. Mem ancl men. 


* These troops were not actively engaged in the Inkerman fight ; but 
as a support to General Codrington (who migit have been attacked by 
great forces) they were well placed. 
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NOTE IIL 


Russian Forces ENGAGED IN Firtp OreRATIONS DURING 
rie BATTLE oF [NKERMAN. 


Uneder Prince Gortsehakoff.* 






S 

| im 

E: 

= 

Azo! Regiment,. . . « _|4 

Dnieper, ilo, : ‘ ~| 4 

Ukraine Light Inf antry, : ‘ a 

Odessa ilo, _!4 

Dragoons, Crown Pri ince's Ihe; siment, . ne 
Do. of Grand-Duke Co ustantine, . ‘ 






Do. of Grand-Duke Michael, 

Llussar remiment of Dinke of "Leuchtenberg, 

Do, of Graml-Duke of Saxe- Weimar, . E 

‘Combined retiment’ of Lancers 5 i: ae 

| Regiment of Don Cossacks, No, a 

Do. of the Oural, No. 1, SS rae 

Battery of Position, mis! 4, 12th Brigade wl BS 

Do, of Light Artillery, | No, e x mere ass 

Da ilo, No. 7, ‘ ; , 

Do. dle. No. 8, 

agp Battery of Horse Artil lery, No. 21, 
do, clo, ho. 22, 
do, iLo, = 23, spate. oar | lbs 

Baitery of Horse Artillery (Light), No, 12, BE a 









Do. of Don Cossavks, Leavy, NO. o>. 
Totul, 





tt SS 








* The above is taken strictly from General de Todlcben, The General 
says that for the strength of this foree under Gortschakoll, he had to rely 
wpon an old State,’ aml thut the actual strength would be considerably 
less than here shown; ut on the other hand, the artillerymen sre not 
reckoned, and the addition of their numbers would make on augmenta- 
tion of between two and three thousand. 
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Under General Sobnonag * 


Katherinburg Regiment, 
“do. 


Tomsk 

Kolivansk ilo, 

Vindimir ilo. 

Sousdal do. 

Ouliteh ilo. 
| Boutirsk lo. 


6 Gth ithe Battalion, 
Do. Sappers, . 
Battery of Position, No, -. wth Bri: sade, 


Do. No, 1, loth do, 
Do. Light, No. d, 17th = do. ; 
Do. ilo, No. 5. 
Don Cossacks, No. 67, ! 
Total, Poa 


= 
— 





Under General Pouluff. 


——= = = ———— 


Solinchink teriment, 


Tiikoutsk ile. 
Okhotsk clo. 
Lorodino ilo. 
Taroutine ilo, 


4th Kithe Battalion, 
Battery of Position, No. 1, ‘10th ‘Bric ade, 


To. (lo. No. 3, llih do. 
Do. clo. No. 3, lrth do, 
Battery of Licht Artillery, No. 1, 10th do, 
Lo. clo. No. a li. 
Do. ilo. No. oh, 11th «lo. 
Do, ilo. No. 1, ile, 
Da, ilu, No, 2 Don Cos wis, ssi) 
Do, of the Reserve, : . 
"Tatal,t 





* Taken strictly from General de Todlehen. 
The above is tuken striethy thus fur from General de Todleben, but 
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Forces deft to guard the Iead leading lo Baktchi Seritt. 


ns 
Effectives, | 





bo we Batialions. 
G 





Grand-Duke Michael's Regiment, . | 2026 
Kamttchatkado,  .  . .« «.« « «6 wo. , 1680 
Light Battery, No.5, 11th Drizale,.  . «| +. oe ss 


Do, clo, Nw, l, lGth lv, i r a re | ie iw 
Do. do No.2, do. eee ; - 





i 


Total, | 





G 3606S B86 
Forees acting under Geuerad Limeeicy, 

Timoviclf effected his sortie with the four Lattulions of 
the Minsk regiment, having a strength of 3075 and 4 guns, 
and was afterwards supported by three more battalions 
(the Oth reserve battalion of the Lrest, the Gth of the 
Wilna, and the Gth of the DBialustock regiment), as well 
as by 8 more guns. If the threo additional battalions 
be taken at the usual average of 750 each, 1t would result 
that Timovielf operated first and last with 5325 infantry 
and 12 cuns. 

Summary of Russian Forces operating on Mount Inkerman. 








Effuctives 

Guns, shown in the 

other Lables, 
Solmonoll, - ‘ : ; Mite) 18,929 
Paulo iT, . . a . * 97 ] 6, fhe 
195 $5,485 

Add artillerymen, computing their 

number fur 135 gus, . , TT 4,720 
135 40,210 


it will be seen that le leave: an error in thi addition of the guns, und he 
also accidentally omits the battalion of Bappers which formed part of 
lanloffs furee. Taking it at 760 the corrected total of Paulo'la force 
will be as follows :— 
Battalions. Guns. Effect ives. 
3 a | ~ «18,556 
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Summary of Russian Forces which acted aggressively in the genera! 
Engagement of Inkerman., 


Guns, Men. 
On Mount Inkerman, ssabove, . 185 40,210 
On Prince Gortschakoff’s front, . 88 99444 
In Timovieff’s sortie, . ‘ ‘ 12 5,325 





—__ 


Total, . 235 67,979 


Summary of Russian Troops operating in the Open Feld on the 





day af An&crman. 
Guna, Men. 
liesult of last summary, as above, 235 67,979 
Forey guurding the rol, .  , 36 3,862 
271 71,841 
NOTE IY. 


Tue ALLIED Forces WHICH SOONER OR LATER WERE 
PRESENT ON Mount INKERMAN THE Day OF THE 


Batty. 
English Infantry. 
lst Division ; Grenadiers 501, Coldstream 438, Scots Fusilier 
Guards 392, . ; . 1331 
2d Division; as detailed inte, m . 494, 2956 


dd Division : part of 50th, Wilton, 255, and one other com: 
pany of it 56, under Colonel Waddy in person, . ; 281 
4th Division : 20th $40, Dist 402, 57th 347, Itifles 278, 


companies of 46th and 68th 384, Gad 466," . 2217 
Light Division: wing of 7 ith 259, compunies of SSth 390, 640 
Goodlake's roving jicket of the Guards, . ' - ‘ a0 

74164 


* By the carefulness of Major Nolert Bennett (uow of the 46th) aided 
by Licutenant Slack (Adjutant of the School of Musketry), 1 hove beer 
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The English also had on Mount Inkerman 200 cavalry, 
consisting of the Light Brigade, under Lord George Paget, 
and afterwards under Lord Cardigan, and 36 pieces of 
field-artillery, with besides 2 guns of position, being tha 
two 18-pounders under Collingwood Dickson. 


French Infantry. 


Bourbaki's Brigade : Chasseurs, 4 companies, 450, 7th Léger 

Ist battalion 903, 6th of the Line 2d battalion 757, . 2115 
D'Autemarre’s Brigade: Alverines 21 battalion 757, 3d 

Zouaves (first one battalion, then the other) 1406, 50th 

(after deduction of 94) 1507, ; 3670 
Brought up late under General Monet, 20th Liner 2d bint 

talion 613, 22d Léger Ist battalion 1089, 2d Zouaves 2d 

battalion 789, . ‘ F : ‘ ‘ 9452 


The French also brought up 700 cavalry (the 4th Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique), and 24 guns. 


furnished with information which obliges me to say that the above offi- 
cial return of the strength of the 631 present at Inkerman is not quite 
accurate. Major, then Lieutenant Robert Bennett, was one of the oflicers 
of the 63d present at Inkerman, and he having, it seers, observed that 
‘the non-commissioned officer whose duty it was to make out the daily 
States” usually showed a larger number than was to be foumdl on 
* parade," formeil the habit of counting the files himself. This he did on 
the Inkerman day, with the result of finding that the rank and file num- 
bered only 368. ‘To this number there would have to be added the num- 
ber of the officers, the serreants, Lhe bandsmen, and the drummers, but 
even thon, the strength of the regiment at Inkermam would prowe to be 
considerably leas than the 466 above shown. 
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NOTE V. 


Toe ARRANGEMENTS UNDER WHICH THE PICKETS OF THE 
SECOND DIVISION WERE FURNISHED AT THE INKERMAN 
TIME. 


Or the pickets on duty during the eve and until the 
early morning of the battle, one half were furnished by 
the 95th Regiment, and for the other half, each of Adams's 
three regiments contributed. The new pickets which took 
up the ground on the morning of the battle were, half of 
them, given hy the 55th Regiment, and the other half (as 
on the 4th of November) by Adame’s three regiments. 

The pickets of the First Brigade were on the right, and 
those of the Second Brigade (with the exception of the 
‘hay picket’), on the left. The ‘ ficld-officer of the day,’ 
commanding the pickets of each brigade, received his charge 
from the divisional authorities, and accordingly it was as 
likely as not that the officer commanding the pickets of, 
say, the First Brigade mivht be one belonging to a regi- 
ment of the Second Brigade. Thus on the eve of Inker- 
man the pickets of the First Bngade were commanded by 
Major Thornton Grant of the 49th, and, on the day of 
Inkerman, by Colonel Carpenter of the 41st. 


a 


NOTE VIL. 
Orpers or tue Day anD oTuER PAPERS ISSUED BY 
Russian GENERALS ON TOE Live or INKERMAN. 


Pryce Mentsentxorr’s Order of the Day, issued in the 
afternoon of the 4th November 1854 and received at Dan- 
benberg’s headquarters at 5 p.w.:— 
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“Tl est décidé’ [here follow the preliminary words, and 
the lst and 2d clauses given anfe in English, chap. vi. 
sec, V. | 





«3. Les troupes qui se trouvent sous le commandement 
‘du Prince Gortcehakow devront appuyer lattaque générale, 
‘détourner Ics forees de ]’ennemi en les attirant sur elles, 
‘et tacher de s’emparer d’une des montées du Mont Sap- 
‘onne. De plus, les dragons devyront se tenir préts & gravir 
‘la montagne « Ia premictre possibilité. 

“d. La garnison de S¢hastopol, sous le commandement 
‘du Lieutenant-Général de Miller, suivra la marche de 
‘Vattayue, en couvrant de sea batteries le flane droit des 
‘troupes commandees pour l'attaque, en dans le cas ou la 
‘confusion se mettrait dans les batteries cnnemies, s’em- 
‘ parer de ces lnitteries.’ 


[ Here follow the two last clauses—the 5th and 6th— 
Which are given in the text ante, chap. vi. sec. v.] 


Onare du jour du lieutenal-génévul Sotmonow, pour la 
iaposition de ses troupes. 


Demain etiam ae le ddétachement devra se mettre en 
niarche i 6 heures du matin pour attaquer la position des 


Anglais, s’en emparer, ct s’y alfermir, 


A cet eget: 

1. Le mouvement préalable ayant pour objet le passaue 
du ravin du Carcnuage devra s'cexécuter dans Pordre suivant: 
deux compagnies du 6-¢me bataillon de tirailleurs ; les 1-er 
et 2-bme bataillons du reviment de Kolivansk ; la batterie 
de pesition n° 2 dela 10-cme brigade d’artillerie; les 3- 
éme et 4-éme bataillons du méme régiment; les 4éme et 
3-eme bataillons du regiment de Tomsk ; la batterie de pos- 
ition n® 1 de la 16-dme brigado d’artilleria; les 2-dme et 
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l-er bataillons du méme réeviment de Tomsk. Le régiment 
d’infanterie d’Ekatérinebourg, son 4-eme bataillon en téte ; 
le régiment d’Ouglitch, son l-er bataillon en téte ; le régi- 
ment de DBoutirsk, ayant son 4-éme bataillon en téte; le 
réviment de Sousdal, ayant son 1l-er batuwillon, et le régi- 
ment de Wladimir, son 4-éme bataillon en téte. Enfin, les 
batteries léveres, n* 5 et 4 de la 17-tme brigade d’artil- 
leric ; deux compagnies de sapeurs et une sotnia du régi- 
ment n° 57 des cosaques du Don. 

2. Ces troupes devront se former, aprés le passage du 
ravin du Carénave, do la maniére suivante, et sans s'arréter 
dans leur marche; la brigade légére de Ja 10-¢me division 
d’infanterie devra se former dans le l-er ordre de combat 
(sans déployer les bataillons du centre) étant couverte de 
front et du flane droit par deux compagnies du 6-¢me bat 
aillon de tirailleurs, déployées en tirailleurs ; le régiment 
d’Ekatérinebourg devra rester en reserve. Les régiments 
restants, conjointement avec les batteries Iégéres, se for- 
meront en ordre de réserve derriére les régiments de la 10- 
éme (division, et les suivront a une certaine distance. La 
brigade levére de la 10-eme division dinfanterie aura ses 
carabiniers en tcte de ses régiments; dans les autres 
régiments les caraliniers devront rester & leur place ordi- 
naire, 

3. Les trois régiments de la 10-éme division d’infanterie 
seront commandés par le géneral-major de Villebois, ct 
ceux de la division combinée * par le général-major Jahro- 
kritsky, Toute lartillerie sera sous les ordres du comman- 
dant de la 10-¢me brigade d'artillerie, colonel Zagoskine. Le 
capitaine d’Gtat-major Yakovlew et le capitaine en second 
du méme corps Andreianow cdevront se trouver prés de la 
10-¢me division, et le lieutenant-colonel Zalessky prés de 
la division combinée, 

4. Toutes les troupes mentionnées ci-dessus devront se 
* Les régiments de Boutirsk, d’Ouglitch, de Sousdal et de la Wladimir. 
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rassembler, demain & 4 heures du matin, prés du bastion n° 
2, et se masser d’aprés les indications du capitaine en second 
Yakovlew, <A cet effet, toutes les troupes y enverront leurs 
jalonniers pour l’heure indiquée. 

5. Pendant le ralliement et au commencement de la 
marche, il ne devra étre fait aucun bruit, et il ne sera pas 
allumé de feux ; les chefs directs seront tenus responsables 
de l’exécution de cet ordre. 

6. Jes dispositions ultérieures seront faites par moi, sur 
place méme, 

7. Tous les médecins suivront leurs troupes respectives 
et seront sous les ordres du medecin en chef de Ja 10-6me 
division d'infanterie, conseiller du collége Kopitowsky, qui 
aura soin d’établir une ambulanee, 

8. Les caissons d'infanterie, 4 par régiment, devront, 
ainsi que les 2-¢me et 3-cme caissons d’artillerie, suivre les 
réserves générales du détachement. 

9. Les musiciens resteront a leur place accoutumée, mais 
sans instruments, 

10, Par ordre de Son Altesse le commandant en chef, 
l'ambulance du détachement sera A Sc bastopol, 


Ordre du jour du lientenant-général Pavlow, pour la 
disposition de ses troupes, 

Demain Aoreire., le détachement donut le commandement 
m'a été confic se mettra en marche 4 2 heures } de la nuit, 
et so dirigera sur le pont d’Inkermann, dans l'ordre 
suivant : 

1. Deux compagnies du 4-¢me battaillon de tirailleurs, 

2. Le régiment d’Okhotsk, 

3 ” de Goradine, 

4. 3 de Taroutino. 

5, La batterie de position n°? 3 de la 17-éme brigade 
d'artillerie. 
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6. Le régiment de Jakoutsk. 

7. La batterie de position n° 3 de la il-éme brigade 
d'artillerie, 

8. Le réviment de Sélinghinsk, 


Réserve de combat: 


1. La batterie de position n° 1 de la 10-éme hrigade 
d'artillerie, 

2. Les hattcries légéres n® 1 et 2 de la 10-6me brigade 
dartillerie, 

3. Les batteries Iégtres n™ 3 et 4 de la 11-eme brigade 
Wartillerie, 

Les carabiniers de “sp 2-éme brigade marcheront derriére 
le réviment d’Okhotsk, et ceux de la 1-ére brivade, derriére 
le régiment de Tikoutsk. 

Les caissons d’infanterie suivront le détachement jusqu’a 
Vendroit indiqué pour l’établissement de l’ambulance ; 1a 
ils dévieront & gauche pour se disposer dans le ravin ; 
chaque régiment enverra un officier prés de ses caissons, 
Le caisson contenant les cartouches de carabines, suivra 
derriére le régiment de Sélinghinsk. 

Liambulanece s’installera pres de Ja fontaine, 4 deux 
verstes du pont d’Inkermann. 

Le train des équipages restera ob il se trouve actuelle- 
ment.* Apres avoir traversé le pont, les troupes confices 
i mon commandement, front vivement opérer leur jonetion 
avec celles du lieutenant-qénéral Sotmonow, qui attaquera 
du eété du ravin du Carénage. Le but est de s’emparer 
des hauteurs occupces par ’ennemi, et de sy affermir. 

Toute lartillerie de mon détachement sera commandée 
par le commandant de Ja 11-¢me brigade d’artillerie, gén- 
¢ral-major Vdovitchenko, 


* C'est-A-dire sur les lantenrs d'Inkermann ft.¢., the ‘Old City 
‘ Heights’). 
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Disposition faite par le général @infanterie Prince 
Grortchakow. 


Quand les forces principales attaqueront du cdté de 
Sébastopol, les troupes rassemblées prés de Tchorgoune 
effectueront un mouvement, dans le but de détourner une 
partie des forces ennemies et d’empécher le détachement 
ennemi concentré 4 Kadikoi de porter secours & ses troupes, 
disposées devant Sébastopol. 

A cet effet, le mouvement en avant sera exdeuté dans 
l’ordre suivant : 

1. Trois bataillons du régiment d’Odessa avec 8 houches 
& feu de la batterie légére n° 7 et 4 pitces de la batterie de 
position n° 4, aprés étre descendus de la position occupde 
par eux sur la montagne, se dirigeront, en allant droit 
devant eux, sur le mont Sapoune. 

2. Deux bataillons du régiment de I’Ukraine et un bat- 
aillon de celui d’Odessa, avec 4 yiéces de Ja batterie légire 
n° 8 sous le commandement du cénéral-major Lévoutzky, 
aprés &tre descendus dans la vallée, se dirigeront vers le 
mont Sapouné, ayant leur flane gauche a peu prés vis-a-vis 
Véglise de Kadikoi. 

3. Deux hbataillons du régiment d’Azow et un bataillon 
de celui de Dniépr avec 4 piéces de la batterie légére n° 7, 
commandés par le général-major Sémiakine, dirigeront leur 
centre vers cette méme ¢glise de Kadikoi. 

4. La cavalerie passera (lans l’intervalle entre les col- 
onnes du régiment de ]'Ukraine et celles du régiment 
d’Odessa, ayant & son centre deux batteries de position 4 
cheval et sur chacun de ses flanca un régiment de dragons. 

Le régiment de dragons de 8. A. I. le grand-due Hevitier 
et lo régiment de hussards du due de Leuehtenberg, qui se 
trouverout sur le flane droit pres du pont de pierre, avec 4 
bouches i feu de la batterie n° 3, des cosaques du Don, et 
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la batterie n° 12, se transporteront sur les lieux indiqués 
pres du gué, pour renforcer le flane droit du régiment 
d’Odessa; ces régiments doivent aussi ¢tre préparés a 
marcher sur Inkermann, dans le cas ot le général Dannen- 
berg apres s'ctre emparé des hauteurs situées en face, 
demanderait leur concours. 

Les troupes se tiendront prétes pour 6 heures du matin.* 


Ordre du jour relatif aux troupes de la qarnizon de 


Stbastopol, pour le 2!" 1854. 


1, Par suite des dispositions générales concernant I’ar- 
mcée de Crimée, les troupes ci-aprés désignées, en garnison 
4 Sébastopol, sont destinées a attaquer l’ennemi: les révi. 
ments de Wladimir, d’Ekatdrinebourg, de Tomsk et de 
Kolivansk avee les batteries lévdres n™ 4 et 5 de la 17-dme 
brigade d’artillerie, la batterie de position n° I de la 10-¢me 
brigade, et la batterie de position n°? 2 de la 16-éme 
brigade. 

2. Ces troupes sont, dés ce moment, placées sous le com- 
mandement du géncral Soimonow et ont leur ordres a rece- 
voir do hu, 

3. Toutes les troupes qui restent & Sébastopol occuperont 
les emplacements qui leur ont ¢té assignés par la disposition 
dy othr canf les modifications suivantes: 

1 hevermbra 

* This ‘ Disposition,” it will he observed, is inconsistent with the plan 
enjoined by Prince Mentschikoff'’s General Order, and also with what I 
state to be the real instructions ultimately given to Gortschakoff ; for in 
Russian topography the words ‘sur Inkermann’ imported a march to- 
warils the site of the ancient city. It is very evident that on the eve of 
the action the ideas of most of these Nussian commanders were in a con: 
fused and shifting state, General Soimonoff’s written plan of operations 
being the only one destined to receive its fulfilment; but considering 
what might be possibly discovered and reported by an efficient spy or 
deserter, it seems not improbable that the difference between the ordera 
ostensibly given to Gortschakofl and the task which was really assigned 
to him may have heen intentional. 
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@ Le bataillon du cosaques n° 8 quittera le bastion n° 1 
et occupera l’emplacement d'un des bataillons du régiment 
de Boutirsk. 

b Le régiment de Tobolsk occupera les emplacements 
abandonnés par les bataillons d’Ekatérinebourg sur la deu- 
xiéme section de l’enceinte fortifide. 

4. Les batteries des 3-éme et 4-dme sections de la ligne 
de défense contribueront par leur feu a l’attaque de nos 
troupes et protéeveront leur flane droit en tirant sur l’ennem1 
aussitoét quil sera & portée de ces batteries, et sans se preé- 
occuper du feu des batteries de siége. 

5. Dans le cas ott les troupes clargées de protéger les 
batteries frangaiscs parattraicnt consid¢rablement allaiblies, 
et ou l'on y apercevrait du désordre, les régiments de 
Minsk et de Tobolsk, apjuydés de douze pitees lévéres, se 
tiendront préts & eflectuer une sortie du bastion n° 6, sous 
le commandement du général Timofctiew, dans le but de 
semparer des latterics ennemies par le flane gauche. 

Un ordre spécial sera donnée par mol pour ce mouve- 
ment ; jusque la le régiment de Tobolsk ne quittera pas la 
ligne de défense. 


DANNENBERG’S DIRECTIONS. 


Dispositions rélutives aux déluchkements des généraux 
Soimonow ef Pauvlow réglées par le général d’tufunterie 
Dannenberg, dans son ffat-major. 


D’aprés le plan qui en fut dressé, les régiments de Koli- 
vansk, de Tomsk, et d’Ekatérinebourg recurent l’ordre de 
quitter Sébastopol & deux heures de la nuit, et de se diniger 
vers le point ott les troupes qui devaient traverscr la Teher- 
naia trouveraient le plus de facilité pour effectuer ce pas- 
save, Ces régiments soutenus par la batterie de position 
No, 2 de Ja dixitme brigade d'artillerie devaient se former 
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en ordre de bataille, les Chasseurs rangés en ligne de com- 
bat, et. le régiment d’ Ekatérinebourg en réserve. Ces troupes 
seraient suivies par celles de la colonne du général Soi- 
monow qui se rangeraient en ordre de bataille a droite de 
la 10-éme division d’infanterie, 

Quand la 10-éme division aurait déja couvert le passage 
de la Tschernaia, c’est alors que les régiments de la colonne 
du général Pavlow devaient commencer A effectuer ce pas- 
sage. Les régiments L’Okhotsk, de Iskoutsk et da Sé- 
linghinsk avec deux batteries de position des 10-¢me et 
1l-eme brigades d'’artillerie devaient suivre la route des 
sapeurs et sc disposer en ordre de réserve en arriére de J'in- 
tervalle laissée libre entre les 10-ime et 16-éme divisions 
de la colonne du général Soimonow. Les chariots chargés 
de gabions devaient marcher & la suite de la 11-@me divi- 
sion, et aprés eux la 2-Cme brigade de la 17-¢me division 
d'infanterie et tout le reste de l'artillerie. 

Le but de l’entreprise ainsi qu'il était dit dans le libelle 
du plan de la bataille, était de réjeter au dela de la ville 
Yaile droite de l’ennemi et de se retrancher sur le terrain 
qu'il oceupait entre la ville et le rivage,* 











Prescriptions du général dWinfunterie Dannenberg, du 


Zostoore 1854, n° 1521, aa licutenant-général Sotmonow. 





Comme durant la marche en avant des colonnes, le long 
de la berge gauche du ravin du Carénage, elles pourraient 
tomber sous le feu des batteries de siége anglaises, avant 
que vous ne fussiez 4 une hauteur égale & celle de ces bat- 
teries, 11 me semble utile de commencer votre mouvement 
en partant du mamelon Malaklow une heure plus tét qu'il 
n’a été prescrit, c’est-h-dire & 5 heures, pour pouvoir 
franchir, encore avant l’aube, la partie du terrain qui offre 

* Todleben, pp. 450, 451. 
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des dangers pour la marche, 11 me semble aussi utile que 
vous ayez lea réserves générales des troupes qui vous ont 
été confides, derriére votre droite; car volre flune gauche 
sera parfaitement couvert par le ruvin du Curénuge et la 
coopération des troupes qui traverseront la Tschernaia. 


Rapport du commandant du 4-eme corps Uinfanterie, gén- 
éral a’ infanterte Dannenberg, adressé le S20. 1854, 
sous le n° 1522, a Puide-de-camp général Prince Men- 
chikow, commandant en chef des forces de terre et de 


mer en Crimée, 





J'ai hate de soumettre 4 Volre Altesse quelques change- 
ments, que j'ai trouvé urgent cle faire, dans la disposition 
que m'a communiqucée le lieutenant-général Pavlow, par les 
consilérations suivantes : 

Un ravin profond et tres long, connu sous Je nom de 
ravin du Carénaye, nous sépare, le géuéral Soimonow et 
moi, au commencement de l’attaque. Ce ravin peut-étre 
frauehi en traversaut une route construite réceemment, mais 
qui conduit seulement dans lu direction ob doit agir la col- 
onne de droite ; uous serious ainsi privcs de la possibilité 
Vagir des deux cétés du ravin du Carénage, et cette double 
action me semble indispensable, In outre, le terrain sur 
la berge droite du ravin du Carénage est assez diflicile, les 
forces de l’ennemi et leur disposition ne nous sont connues 
qu'incomplétement, et les chemins que prennent leur point 
de départ de l’endroit ot sera traversée la riviére sont 
si ¢troits que chayue mouvement retrograde, ndcessité 
par yuelque circonstance lmprévue, ne pourrait s’effectuer 
qiwavec des difficultés extrcmes et une grande perte de 
temps, 

Guidé par ces considérations, j’ai fait les dispositions 
suivantes; j'ai enjoint au général Pavlow, d’amener les 
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troupes de sa colonne 4 5 heures du matin dans I’ordre sui- 
vant: le régiment d’Okhotsk ; deux compagnies du 4-éme 
bataillon de tirailleurs; les régiments de Borodino et de 
Taroutino; 8 piéces de position de la 18-éme brigade 
d'artilleric, et le régiment de Sélinghinsk. Ces troupes 
doivent étre suivies par les batteries restantes, qui com- 
poseront l’artillerie de réserve. A l’arrivée de ces troupes 
sur le licu ot doit s’effectuer le passage de la riviére, 100 
earabiniers-volontaires s embarquent dans une chaloupe pour 
protéver les travaux de réparation du pont. Ces travaux 
terininés, lo pont est traversé par le réviment de chasseurs 
d’Okhotsk, qui se fraye un chemin & droite le long de la 
nouvelle route des sapeurs. Ce régiment est suivi par deux 
compagnies du 4-cme bataillon de tirailleurs, qui, aprés 
avoir été renforcées par le régiment de chasseurs de Borodino, 
traversent deux ravins; enfin le régiment de chasseurs de 
Taroutino, aprés avoir effectué le passage de la riviére, 
tourne & gauche et suit la vieille route postale. Les régi- 
ments de chasseurs, aprés avoir aticint le sommet de la 
montagne, et signalé les chemins les plus aisément prati- 
cables pour l’artillerie, s’arrétent et protégent le mouvement 
des autres troupes. La marche ultérieure de l’affaire dé- 
pendra des ecirconstances mémes. Dans le cas ot les 12 
bataillons de chasseurs auraient rencontré ]’ennemi en forces 
supérietres, ce qui n’est guéres probable, ces bataillons ont 
lordre de descendre vers la baie, pendant que les hauteurs 
du rivage seront battues par les vapeurs la Chersonése et le 
Wiadimir, en supposant toutefois que ce dernier recoive 
Yordre de s’approclier pour dunner son concours en cette 
occurrence. Il me semble aussi que la colonne du licuten- 
ant-général Soimonow pourrait ¢tre expos¢e au feu des bat- 
teries de sidge anglaises au début de sa marche, et, pour 
cette raison, j’al ordonné au général Soimonow de com- 
mencer ]'action une heure plus tt. 
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NOTE VIL. 


TABLE SHOWING THB NUMBERS OF THE 2p Division out 
oN PICKET OR SKIRMISHING aS PICKET-SUPPORTS, AND 
COMPUTING APPROXIMATELY THE NUMBER OF COI 
LECTED TROOPS REMAINING AVAILABLE FOR THE SECOND 
PERIOD OF THE FIGHT. 


Pickets (each one company) furnished in ordinary course by 

the 2d Division on the 5th of November, ' ‘ 480 
Two additional companies of the 55th understood to have 

been sent out skirmishing to the line of the pickets from 

the same regiment, * 108 
One wing of the 30th (not the one with which Col nal Maul- 

everer acted im person) sent out skirmishing in support 


of the pickets, . , : ‘ ‘ 204 
Total of picket force and skirmishers supporting | 

them, . : ' . 792 

Total strength of 2d Division, ‘ . 2056 
Deduct pickets and skirmishers as above, . 792 


Total strength of troops not on picket, or sent out 
as skirmishers, . : : . 9164 


Deduct 2d Division troops placed to guard the left rear— 
viz., wing of 47th, 285 ; and wing of 49th, 245, . . 680 


Total of collected troops which, if no casualtics had 
occurred in the mean time, would have re- 
mained to encounter the attack on Penne- 
father's centre and right, ‘ ‘ . 1634 


This force was reduced by the effects of the fighting to 
perhaps about 1400; and one half of what thus remained 


* The main body of the 55th, after the reductions which it sustained, 
was generally spoken of a3 a mere ‘remnant, with a strength estimated 
at only ‘about 100.’ In these circumstances, I have ventured to infer 
that the extra draft made from the regiment comprised two companies. 
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went fighting out in the front, but the other half was for 
some time retained on Home Ridge. At length, however, 
the 95th in two separate bodies was pushed forward, and 
then the number of Pennefather’s organised infantry still 
left on the Home Ridge became reduced to less than 400. 


NOTE VIIL 


LIEUTENANT, NOW CoLonEL, MoDonatp, ADJUTANT OF 
THE YStH aT INKERMAN. 


Wuen Lieutenant MeDonald fell wounded, a soldier 
came up and disengaged him trom his horse, and seated 
him with his face towards the body of Russian trvops then 
approaching, and his back supported hy a bush.* The 
man wished to remain with him, but MeDonald said No, 
and when the man still persisted, McDonald ordered him 
to retreat, and was then left sitting alone. When the 
Russians approached, they fired at lim a great number of 
shots, and several struck lim, but many more struck only 
his outer coat. Presently the Russians, secing that he was 
not «dead, came up close and began prodding at him with 
their bayonets. THe says he did not feel the pain of the 
thrusts, ut he conlirms the experience which gives rise to 
the expression, ‘cold steel.’ He managed to raise himself 
on one leg, and make signs that he was a wounded man, but 
without clfect, and he continued to receive bayonet-thrusts. 
He used his fists against some of the assailants, and for the 
moment not quite meffectually, but soon he was again pros- 
trate. Wien he was down, the Russians continued to poke 
at him with their bayonets, and now also they hanged him 


* The Russian foree was apparently that Likoutsk battalion, whieh, 
as sliown in the text, liad inarehed up unopposed through the ‘ Gap." 
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with the butt-ends of their muskets. He at length became 
sonseless, and the next thing he recognised was the sound of 
English voices. He heard the soldicrs say that ‘the poor 
‘fellow was done for,’ and had not yet the strength to con- 
tradict them by either voice or sign. To find out whether 
he was really ilead or not, they lifted np his body, and then 
banged it down heavily on the ground. They then saw 
that he was alive, and before long he was able to speak. 
They carried him off the field 5 and when I saw him many 
years afterwards (in 1869) he was, as [ understood, in per- 
fectly good health! Several of the bayonet-thrusts le 
received were in the sides and elsewhere in the trunk, anil 
one was quite close to the stomach. He says that after re- 
covering his consciousness he became impressed with an idea 
that, an spite of all he had undergone, he was destined to 
live through the danger. He speaks with no savageness of 
his assailants, and is quite ready to muke full allowance 
for the excesses of a soldiery excited and fighting in brush- 
wood. 


NOTE IX. 


APPROXIMATE CoMPUTATIOX OF ALLIED INFANTRY ON 
Mount INKERMAN WHICD WAS STILL IN AN ORGANISED 
STATA AT TUE OPENING oF TOR Tatrp PeErtop. 


On the right and right front. 


The ‘hay picket,’ the remains of Champion's wing 

of 95th, of right wing of Horsford’s Rifle bat- 

talion, ancl of Captain Wilson’s Coldstream 

men; altovether, it is believed, about . . 25.0 
french 6th of the Line, ' ‘ ‘ ,; 750 
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On te lefl, watching the Carcenage Ravine and the 
Mikriakoff Glen. 


Lord West's wing of 21st, Prince Edward's Com- 
pany, the remains of the 88th companies, of 
Fordyce’s wing of the 47th, and of Grant’s 
wing of the 49th; altogether about : 


Fighting out in front of the ome Ridge. 


Remains of wing of 20th under Horn, say 
», of the 30th, say : 
., Of Hume's wing of 95th, say . 
.» Of left wing of Rifle battalion, cay 


On or near the Home Ridge. 


Remains of Upton’s 2 companies of the Guards, say 
os of 57th, say . . 
ss of 55th, say 
» of right wing of 47th, say 


,, Of Egerton’s 77th wing (now approaching 
‘Home Ridee), say . 


3d Regiment (fresh), . 
Right wing of 21st (fresh), . 
French 7th Léger (fresh), 


Total French and Fnglish Infantry, 





1900 


—— 600 


200 
466 
201 
908 
— say 2400 


5000 


Of these 5000, 3000 only were on what was about to be 
the fighting ground during the Third Period ; and of those 
3000 908 were French, and the rest English. There was, 
besides, a ‘truant body of Zouaves,’ of which [ cannot 
rive the strength further than by saying that Pennefather 
computed the number of those Zouaves who fought under 


his eye at ‘about sixty.’ 
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NOTE X., 


[‘'xrreact rrom GENERAL VENNEFATUER'S REPORT TO THE 
QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, DATED TUE 6TH OcTODER 
(MEANING November) 1854. 


‘Anp now heavy columns of Russian Infantry pressed 
‘forward up the hill both to the left of our position and 
‘by the road leading to its crest ; and here, I assure you, 
‘we should have hardly held our ground but for the 
‘timely arrival of two battalions of French infantry at the 
‘very crisis of the battle, who,* forming in two lines, and 
‘ joined on their left by a portion of the 57th Regiment, 
‘after a momentary halt, cheered and charged the enemy, 
‘ forcing them down the hill with fire and steel with con- 
‘ siderable slaughter, aided hy some of our guns in advance 
‘en our right, who plied the left flank of the Russians 
‘ with good effect.’ 


NOTE XL. 


AUTHORITIES SHOWING THE TIME WHEN THE Frenon Ln- 
FANTRY CEASED TO TAKE PART IN THE Batr.e, 


Arter describing tlie defeat of the Selinghinsk bat- 
talions, narrated anfe, Fifth Period, sec. vi, the official 
Atlas de la Guerre d’Orient says, ‘il est environ 11 
‘heures ;’ and thenceforth it mentions nothing done by 
any French infantry until 3 o'clock in the afternoon, It 
says: “Depuis l’arrivée des frangais le It.-généval Dan. 

“Tn the part of the sentence which follows this word, the Genoral refers 


to what was only one battalion, though certainly u very atrong one- i.¢., 
to the 7th Léger, numbering 908 men, 
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‘nenberg s'est decidé de battre en retraite.” [This was 
not the case.] ‘ A partir de onze heures, ses troupes n’ont 
‘fait aucun mouvement offensif. Le combat a continué 
‘de loin & coups de fusil ef & coups de canon.’ 

Fay, A.D.C. to Bosquet, and a very good authority upon 
matters of fact coming under his observation, says: ‘Des 
‘11 heures la bataille était évidemment gagnée, car l’ennemi 
‘sans paraitre se reéirer encere, avait cessé tout mouvement 
‘ affensify’ 

In the statement of fact, which I have distinguished by 
italics, Fay is perfectly accurate, being wrong only in going 
on to infer that ¢Werefore the battle was gained. Both the 
Russians and the French* abandoned the offensive at 11 
o'clock ; but the Inelish continued the battle against an 
enemy who stood firm on the defensive for two hours more, 
i.¢., until about 1 o'clock. 

Upon this point the Russian authorities are in perfect 
accord with our people. 


NOTE XIL. 
‘Berina THE pust’ IN DEATH, 


It would seem that this museular action is apt to oeeur 
when a man has been arrested by death in the act of 
strenuous bodily exertion; and no doubt an artilleryman 
whilst hotly engaged, and vehemently serving his gun, 
must in general be much harder at work than an infantry 
soldier lusied with his lireluck. In ancient times a large 

* The Russians continued their attacks on the Barrier long after 11 
o'clock ; but those atticks, as shown in the text, liad a defensive pur- 


pose, and are not therefore inconsistent with the statement that the 
enemy abandoned the offensive at 11 o'clock. 
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proportion of the slain were killed in the act of exerting 
their strength to the utmost, and then it was that ‘ biting 
‘the dust’ became almost an equivalent for being killed in 
battle. However hotly engaged, a modern infantry soldier 
does not commonly exert, whilst halted, any great amount 
of physical strength, and the instances in which he liter. 
ally ‘Lites the dust’ ure comparatively rare. 


NOTE XIII. 
Tue Lonteprate Cause or toe [ivemy’s Retreat. 


‘Bientat le feu meurtrier de l’artillerie ennemie nous 
‘contraignit & fuire retraite sur la ville.’ — Dunnenbery's 
Despatch. That the statement referred to the 18-pounders 
is apparently certain: for, apart from the power of those 
two guns, the Allies were grievously inferior to the enemy 
in the artillery arm. Indeed Meitschikoll in his despatch* 
wave the required point to Dannenberg’s general expression, 
and distinctly ascribed the irresistibly coercive power ot 
the allies to the ‘sieve artillery’ brought up by the English 
—i.e,, tv the two 18-pounders, Dannenberg does not men- 
tion any pressure [rom infantry at this juncture; but that 
omission is quite consistent with the above surmise, for it 
is not at all probable that he could have seen the few sol- 
diery who worked their way up through brushwood to 
assail the battery, and to him if would seem that the bat- 
tery was succumbing to the fire of the 18-pounders alone. 
The discomfiture sustained ly this partieular battery was 
made specially signal, aud tu a Russian observer (istress- 
ing, by the fact that, in order to carry off the dismounted 


* Quote] ante, note, Sixth Period, sec. i. 
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gun, numbers of men were brought to the spot, and there 
kept under fire until the task had been accomplished. All 
these considerations tend to support the surmise that the 
discomfiture of the battery in question dealt the final blow 
which overcame Dannenberg’s resistance, 


NOTE AIvV. 


NominaL Returns or Orricers KILtep AND WouNDED 
AT INKERMAN., 


Nominal Return of Officers Killed at the Battle of Inier- 
man, November 5, 1854. 


Cavalry Division. 


17th Lancers.—Cornet Archi. Clevland, 

Royal Artillery.—Brigadier-General T. Fox Strangways; Major P. 
Townsend. 

lst Division. 

Stafyf.—Captain H. T. Butler, Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General. 

3d Battalion Grenadier Guards.—Lieutenant-Colonel E. W. Paken- 
ham; Captain Sir R. L. Newman, Bart. ; Captain Honourable 
H. A. Neville. 

lat Battalion Coldstream Guards. —Lieutenant-Colonel Ilonourable T. 
V. Dawson ; Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Cowell ; Captain Honour- 
able G. C. C. Eliot; Captain IF’. IL. Ramsden; Captain L. D. 
Mackinnon; Captain H. M. Bouverie; Lieutenant C. H. Gre- 
ville; Lieutenant FE. A. Disbrowe. 

1st Battalion Scots Fusilier Guard's.—Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Blair. 


2d Division. 
Stag.—Captain W. K. Allix. 
80th Regt,—Captain A. Connolly ; Lieutenant A. Gibson. 
41st Regt. —l.ieutenant-Colonel G. Carpenter; Captain F, Richards ; 
Lieutenant a. Taylor ; Lieutenant J. W. Swaby ; Lieutenant J. 
Stirling. 
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492k. Regt.—Major ‘I’. N. Dalton ; Lieutenant A, 8. Armstrong. 


31 Division. 
50¢h Regt. — Lieutenant W. G. Dashwood. 


4th, Diviston. 

Staf.—Lieutenaut-General Sir George Cathcart, K.C.B. ; Brigadier: 
General T. L. Goldie; Lieutenant-Colonel C, T, Seymour, As- 
sistant Adjutamt-General. 

90th Regt.—Licutenant W. H. Duwling. 

Z2lat Regt.—Licutenant H. F. BE, Tlurt. 

57th Regt,—Canptain E. Stanley. 

O3at Megt.—Lieutenant-Colonel E. 8. T. Swyny ; Lieutenant G. C. 
W. Curtois; Ensign J. Tl. Clatterluck, 

68¢h Reg?.— Major H. G. Wynne; Lieutenant FP. G. Barker, 

lat Battalion Rifle Brigade. —Captain A. A. Cartwright. 


Light Division. 
Soa Megt.—Lieutenant Henry Thorold. 
19th Neyt,—Captain James Ker. 
Fil), Regt, — Captain J, Nicholson, 
2d Batlation Rifle Brigade. —Licutenant L. W. Malcolm. 
J. I. Bucxxau. Estcourt, 
Adjutant- Generel, 


Nominal Return of Officers Wounded at the Battle af 
tukerman, November 6, 1854. 


Royal Artillery.—Lieutenant-Colonel G. Gambier, slightly ; Captain 
and Adjutant d, F. L. Gaddeley, severely ; Captain G. Tupper, 
slightly; Cwptain C. H. Ingilby, severely. 


lst Division. 

Staff. —Major-General H. J. W. Bentinck, slightry; Captain T. H. 
Clifton, A.D.C., slightly. 

Se Battalion Grenadier Guards,—Colonel F. W. Iamilton, slightly ; 
Liewtenant-Colonel K. Bradford, slightly ; Lieutenant-Colonel] 
Hon. H. Perey, slightly ; Captain A. Tipping, severely ; Lieu: 
tenant Sir J, Ferguson, Bart., slightly ; Lieutenant C, N, Sturt, 
severely. 
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lst Battalion Coldstream Guards.—Lieutenant-Colonel J. Halkett, 
severely ; Lieutenant-Colonel Lord A. C, L. Fitzroy, severely ; 
Colonel Hon. G. Upton, slightly; Captain Hon. P. Feilding, 
severely ; Lieutenant Hon. W.. A. Ambierst, severely 

$@ DLattelton Svols Fusi/ier Guards.—Colonel E. W. F. Walker, 
severely; Licutenanut-Colonel Francis Seymour, slightly ; Cap- 
tain G. T. F. Sliucklurgh, severely ; Captain R. Gipps, severely: 
Captain I’. Daring, slightly; Lieutenant 8. J. Blane, slightly: 
Captain and Adjutant H, Drunanond, severely ; Assistant-Sur- 
eon A, G. Elkington, slightly. 


24 Division, 

Stu, —Brigadicr-General H, W,. Adams, mortally ; Captain J. Gub- 
bins, A.D.U., severely ; Captain C. Adams, A.D.C., slightly; 
Captain A. MeDonald, A.D.C., slightly; Captain F, P. Harding, 
A, D.G., severely. 

30k Jteyé.—Major J. T. Mauleverer, severely; Captain J. Rose, 
severely ; Captain G. Dickson, slightly; Captain P. Bayly, 
<verely ; Lieutenant J. D. Ross Lewin, dangerously, 

flat Leyt—Captiuin 1. W. Meredith, slightly ; Captain Hugh Row- 
lands, slightly; Captain I’. C. Bligh, slightly ; Lieutenant H. 
S. Bush, severely ; Lieutenant G, R. Fitzroy, severely; Lieu- 
tenant aml Adjutant W. Jolinston, slightly. 

47th Regt.—Lieutenunt-Colonel W. OG. Tlaly, severely ; Ensign G, 
Waddilove, slightly. 

hath Iegt.—Licutenant-Colonel C. Warren, C.B., severely; Brevet: 
Colonel H. C. B. Daubeney, slightly ; Lieutenant J. R. Iinme, 
severely; Lieutenant W. Barnston, severely ; Lieutemant G. A. 
Morgan, slightly. 

Oth Regt.—Moajor J, G, Champion, mortally ; Major H. Hume, 
aligltly; Captain G. C. Vialls, slightly; Lientenant A. J. J. 
MeDonald, dangerously. 


dif Division. 
50th Regt.—Captain H. J. Frampton, slightly. 


4th. Division. 

Stajf’.—Brigadier-General I]. W. Torrens, mortally; Brevet-Major 
C. L. B. Maitland, D.A.A.G., severely ; Lieutenant H. D. 
Torrens, A.D.C., sliglitly. 

20th egt.—Colonel F. Horn, slightly ; Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel 
I. D. Crofton, severely ; Brevet-Major J. B. Sharpe, severely : 
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Captain W. T. Wood, slightly ; Captain C. R. Butler, severely ; 
Lieutenant G. Bennett, severely ; Lieutenant and Adjutaut F. 
Paclield, slightly; Ensign I. Kekewich, slightly. 

Qist Regl.—Lieutenaut-Colone] VF. G. Ainslie, mortally; Captain 
G. W. Boldero, severely ; Licutenant A, Templetan, slightly ; 
Lieutenaut IT, King, severely: Lientenant fh. Killeen, slightly; 
Lieutenant R. Stephens, severely. 

O7th Megt.—Captain J. F. Bland, mortally ; Lieutenant G. W. 
Hague, dangerously ; Lieutenant C. Venables, slightly. 

63d Regt.—Captain Thomas Hurrica, slightly ; Captain C. EK, Fairt- 
lough, slightly; Lieutenant T, Jolins, slightly; Lieutenant 
W. H. Newhenham, slightly; Ensign H. T. Twysden, severely; 
Ensien I. K. Morgan, severely ; Lieutenant und Adjutant R. 
Bennett, severely. 

68th Reyt.—Major Harry Smith, dangerously ; Licutenant J. Cator, 
dangerously, 

45th Regt.—Captain W. Hardy, severely; Ensign E. H, Ilelyar, 
sliehtly, 

lst Battalion Rifle Brigade. —Major E. Rooper, severely ; Lieutenant 
Coole Buller, slightly: Lieutenant C. 5. Flower, slightly. 


Light Division, 


Stas, —Lieutevant-General Sir George Brown, K.C.B., severely. 
th Reyt.—Major Sir T. Troubridge, Bart., severely ; Captain RY. 
Shipley, severely ; Licutenant H. W. P. Butler, severely ; Ca) 

tain K. I. Rose, slightly; Ensign L. J. FP. Jones, slightly. 
23d Megt.—Livutenant T, F, Vane, slightly; Lieutenant J, Duif, 


missin. . 
33d Regt. —Lientemant F, Corbett, slightly; Ensign J. Owens, 
dangerously. 


88th Negt. —Captain J. G. Crosse, slightly ; Licutenant H. J. Baynes, 
soverely ; Lieutenant-Colonel BK. kt. Jelfreys, slightly. 

9@ Bettelion Rifle Brigade. —Captain KE. Newdigate, slightly. 

Royal Marines,—Captain W, H, March, 


J, 0, Drekxauy Estcourt, 
Adjutant-General. 
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NOTE XV. 


Notre py GENERAL CANROBERT READ AT MEETING OF THE 
ALLIgp GENERALS ON THE 7TH Nov. 1854. 


Lorsque les généraux en chef des armées alliées les ont 
amendé en Crimée ils avaient basé leur grande entreprise sur 
trois probabilités: 1°, sur la facilité du débarquement ; 
2°, sur le nombre peu considérable de troupes Russes en 
Crimée ; 3°, sur la possibilité d’entrer rapidement dans une 
ville qui fortifi¢e dune maniere formidable du cété de la 
mer etait loin de passer pour avoir des défenses redoubt- 
ables du cété de la terre. 

De ces trois probabilités qui ont été les raisons détermin- 
antes de l’expddition deux, la premiére et la deuxidme, sont 
heureusement et ¢loricusement dévenues des faits accomplis: 
il n’en a pas été de méme de la troisiéme qui a presente 
jusqu’d ce jour, et presente encore les difficultés d’attaque 
et de défense qu’il n’était guére permis de prévoir: ces dif. 
ficultés doivent étre surmontées soit par un acte de vigueur 
éclatant s'il est humainement possible de le tenter avec des 
chances de succés, soit par un atermoilement qui tout en nous 
laissant l’ascendant moral que nous avons pris sur l’ennewi 
permettrait aux armées alliées d’attendre avec sécurité les 
renforts qui leur sont devenus nécessaires soit pour combler 
les vides laissés dans leur rangs par les combats et les mal- 
adies que, pour élever leur effectif au point qu’il est raisou- 
nable d’attendre pour faire faces aux circonstances que vient 
compliquer l’arrivée inattendue d’une partie de l’armée du 
Danube. II s’agit de prendre en conséquence une prompte 
décision.—Iindorsement in Lord Raglan's handwriting: 
‘Private note of Generul Canrobert read at a meeting on 
‘the Tth November 1854.’ 
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NOTE AVI 


Toe AutTHorR’s AUTHORITY FOR THE NUMBERS WHICH HE 
STATES TO HAVE BEEN PRESENT AT INKERMAN. 


Amonost our officers present in the battle, there prevails, 
I believe, an impression that the numbers assigned to the 
Russians by the great official work published under the 
auspices of General de Todleben, have been much under- 
stated ; and I must acknowledge that I have felt a good 
deal of difficulty in reconciling the assertions there made 
with the great show of numerical strength which the 
enemy found means to make in the Third Period of the 
action ; but, on the other hand, I repose confidence in the 
good faith of the illustrious soldier who has allowed this 
work to appear under the gis of his name; and, upon the 
whole, | have come to the conclusion that, instead of ask- 
ing the reader to contemplate the assaults of legions inde- 
finitely vast, I shall do well to accept the basis afforded me 
by statements which are not only official, but supported in 
the face of Europe by the General’s deliberate sanction, I 
of course permit myself to correct the little errors which I 
find made through mere inadvertence in one or two places ; 
but subject to these slight qualifications, I adopt all those 
statements of the Russian numbers at Inkerman, which 
are sanctioned by the General's authority. 

And, after all, the disparity that there was between the 
Russian and the English numbers remains sufficiently won- 
derful. 

As regards the numbers of the English engaged in the 
battle, there was not that facility for coming to a conelu- 
sion which is afforded by a glance at the ‘ Morning State ;’ 
for, excepting only Pennefather’s force (which was attacked, 
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so tu speak, at its own home), every English division af- 
fording troops for the battle had also duties elsewhere 
which could not be neglected, The Guards had, perforce, 
to maintain an extensive system of pickets on an unat- 
tacked part of the ground ; and at the Inkerman time, the 
3d, the 4th, and the Light Divisions were all of them pro- 
viding men for the trenches. 

Under such eonditions it was not, of course, sufficient 
to know the strength of the ‘cifectives’ on the morning of 
the 5th of November; for one had to learn also how many 
of them were actually marched off from their camps to the 
field of battle. 

I am glad to be able to say that as regards this last mat- 
ter, [ have been able to attain to what—though foreigners 
may question it—my fellow-countrymen will regard as cer- 
tainty. Livery statement that I make of the English num 
bers present at Inkerman, rests, I may say, upon the per- 
sonal assurance, and therefore upon the personal honour, ot 
an Inglish officer. To say this, is, as I think, enough; 
but I will make inyself guilty of a little supererogation, 
and add that every officer on whom I thus rely, is, or was 
in his lifetime, a man of high distinction. 

This will be presently made evident by a simpie state- 
ment of the names; but as respects the strength of the 
Guards at Inkerman, it becomes me to speak separately. 

Upon that subject—and it was one involving some little 
complexity—his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
graciously permitted me to communicate with him; and 
not only ailed me by the resources of his personal know- 
ledge, but also by obtaining the aid of Colonel Stephenson 
an other officers of the Guards. 

The sources on which I rely for the strength of the 
English forces engaged at Inkerman will now be given as 
under ; — 
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Force oF wnich tHE Numpen AUTHORITY FoR THK STATEMENT. 
Is BTATED. 


vlonel Stephenson, acting under the 

speciil directions of H.R.H. the 

Duke of Cambridge, who eom- 

Ist Division. The Guards, . manded the Division at Inker- 

man, and afterwards beeame Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Horse 
Gnarls, 

General Sir Jolin Pennefather, who 
commanded the Division at In- 
kerman. 

c General Sir Richanl England, who 

commanded the Division at In- 

kerman. 


2d Division, , . 4 
ye neral Sir Frederick Horn, who 


5d Division, 


commanded the regiment at In- 
kerman. 

—— Ramsay Stuart, who sue- 
ceeded to the command of the 
regiment at Inkerman., 

Colonel Inglis, who sueeevded to 
the command of the regiment at 
lukerman. 

( Sir Alfred Ilorsford, who commani- 
ed the battalion at [ukerman. 
mS Dalzell, who sueceeded to 

| 


20th Kegiment, . 


81st Fusiliers, 


S7th Repiment, . 


lat Liifle Battalion, 


4th Division, 


the command of the regiment at 
Inkerman; and Major Nohert 
Bennett of the 46th Regiment, 
but late of the Glad, 

The Inte General Sir Charles Wincl- 
ham, A... M.G,, attache to the 
4th Division at Inkerman. 

lat Brigade of Light Division, { enernt Sir Win. Cedrington, who 
including the Marines, tem-- = commande] the brignde at Inker- 
porarily attached twit, . { man. 

Report made on the 6th of No- 
vember 1854 by General, now 
General Sir George Buller, to 
General Codrington, tlien com- 
manding the Light Division, 


Hdd Regiment, 


Companies of the 46th and 
G8th Regiments, : 


Poition of the 2d Brigade Liglit 
Division, which was brought | 
into action at Imkerman hy | 
General Buller, 
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With respect to the numbers of the French troops I 
have followed the Official Atlas de la Guerre d’Orient : 
and in giving the strength of the battalions which Bosquet 
brought to Mount Inkerman, I have been careful to make 
proper deductions in respect of the men out on picket, 


CRISTED BY WILLIAM BLACK Went) AND! Bisa, 
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